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THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1853. 


Ir some one of those, who, a few years 

ago, broken in fortune and bankrupt 

in hope, had fled from the famine, and 

the pestilence, and the poverty, which, 

like dark spirits, brooded over this his 

native land; if some such one were 
now suddenly to return from a distant 
clime, and find himself placed on the 
western side of Merrion-square, we 
can fancy many of the sensations which 
he would experience. Possibly, he 
would first rub his eyes, and give him- 
self a shake or two in order to discover 
whether he was in a state of wakeful- 
ness orsomnambulism. Then, finding 
that he was really awake, the thought 
would, for a moment, cross his be- 
wildered imagination, that, like Rip 
Van Winkle, he had been reposing in 
some ‘sleepy hollow” for half a century 
or so, and had now opened his eyes 
upon a world that had played him a 
trick in his sleep, and gone a-head of 
him and his generation. But this 
phantasy, too, would quickly pass 
away, for he sees much around him 
just as he left them: the houses do not 
ook an hour older, nay, he thinks 
they look a year or two younger and 
smarter; the windows are all particu- 
larly bright and cheery, and have quite 
a wide-awake air; the wood-work has 
the cleanly look of recent painting ; 

and the whole external appearance is 
very much that of a man who has just 
got a suit of new clothes, which he is 
ostentatiously ventilating in public. 

And the people themselves are dressed 
much in the same fashion as when last 
he was in the metropolis; neither do 
they look upon him, as they pass with, 
ill-suppressed astonishment, nor put 
their hands to their chins and stroke 
down imaginary beards. But his per- 
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plexity would not, for all this, be a 
whit the less, nay, it would be the 
greater, as he misses many a familiar 
object. Where is the pleasant solitude 
of the thoroughfare, wherein he used 
to enjoy, undisturbed, his own sombre 
thoughts? Where is the luxuriant 
spring of tender grass-blades that, in 
this sweet month of May, was wont to 
shoot up between the pavement, 
checquering its whiteness with a re- 
freshing green, and making the walk 
along the iron paling look like mosaic 
work? Where is the shabby dwarf 
wall that fenced in the fine lawn of the 
Royal Dublin Society, by the side of 
which, in by-gone days, the old blind 
clarionet player, so often wearily 
marched to and fro, performing some 
incomprehensible melody, every note of 
which his asthmatic breath converted 
into a spasmodic shriek, and his tremb- 
ling fingers into an endless shake? 
Where is the little old man, with the 
white apron and the tray of oranges, 
whose voice, as he proclaimed his mer- 
chandise to the half dozen people who 
thronged the neighbourhood, was “ Voz 
clamantis in desertis,” as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness ? Where, 
oh! where, above all, is that stately 
and classic building, fronted by its 
ample verdant lawn—that building, of 
which every [rishman, and, above all, 
every Dubliner, was justly proud—the 
House of the Royal Dublin Society ? 
Gone, all gone! At least, so far as 
the eye can discover. And what sees 
he in their place? A vast pile of 
building, novel in its character, hav- 
ing little in common with the long- 
established styles of old-world architec- 
ture, yetnot without a beauty of itsown, 
and a magnificent lightness thatsavours 
2x 
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somewhat of Orientalism. His eye 
first runs along’the light arcade which, 
in alternating straight lines and curves, 
forms the basement front, thence he 
looks upwards and traces the outline 
of a large and lofty dome, standing 
out against the sky, and hiding from 
the view every object beyond it; this 
is flanked, at either side, by a dome of 
similar structure and smaller dimen- 
sions ; beyond, are other domes, rising 
in depressed gradations, while from 
the summit of the central dome, a gay 
flag streams upon the air. Again, his 
attention is turned eastward, and he 
sees a busy festive throng pressing into 
the interior, through numerous doors, 
while hundreds loiter outside, gazing 
and gaping, like himself, at this un- 
wonted spectacle, At length he espies 
in the crowd some old familiar face; 
he precipitates himself upon the body 
to which the face belongs ; he clutches 
him by a projecting button of his coat ; 
he stoppeth him, as did “« The Ancient 
Mariner” stop ‘‘ one of three.” How 
impatiently the arrested man turns 
round and demands— 


“ Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ? 


** The entrance door is opened wide, 
And I must get within ; 
The Marshal's there, and the Lord Mayor— 
May’st hear the civic din.” 
But the new-arrived is not to be so 
easily shaken off— 


*“ He holds him with his skinny hand.” 


He points in speechless wonder at the 
scene before him ; he looks with an air 
of bewildered inquisitiveness into the 
face of his friend, who at length begins 
to have an inkling of what the other 
would be at, and so he exclaims— 
“ God save thee, ancient comrade mine, 
What maggot’s in thy skull? 


‘Why look'st thou so? Pray, don't you know 
Tug Great InpusTaiaL Hai?" 


Yes, the transition within the last 
few years has been rapid and gratifying 
in Ireland. She has indeed rebounded 
from beneath the pressure which 
crushed her down to the dust, with an 
elasticity that is at least characteristic 
of the genius of her people, who step 
from beside the corpse in the wake- 
house to dance in the outer chamber— 
that resembles her changeful skies, 
where tearful clouds are so often dis. 
sipated by the laughing sunshine. 

es, the transition has been great and 
fills us with hope for the future; for 
we confess we are of those who hope 
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much for the future of Ireland, and who 
can see, in the pestilence and famine, 
the ultimate purifier and regenerator. 
And here is an evidence to our minds 
that the recuperative process has set 
in strongly in Ireland. Five short 
years since and we had great tempo. 
rary buildings erected in this our city, 
even as we have to day, but they were 
the fever-sheds and the soup-kitchens. 
The structure which has, within the 
last few months, sprung up, like the 
palaces of Eastern fiction at the bidding 
of the magician, is that which one, 
who may fitly be called the high-priest 
of Inpusrry, has raised as a temple in 
which all nations may minister to her. 

It is quite true that the Great Indus- 
trial Exhibition of 1853 is the achieve. 
ment of an individual, and as such may 
afford no true test of the improvement 
of the country, inasmuch as individual 
wealth is quite consistent with national 
poverty. Nevertheless, as nations are 
composed of individuals, the riches, the 
virtues, the public spirit of the indivi- 
dual, to some extent, more or less as 
the case may be, affects the state. Be. 
sides, in an instance such as the 
present, we doubt that the wealth or 
the exertions of any individual could 
bring an undertaking of the kind to a 
successful issue, if there were not a full 
mg on the part of the nation 
at large—if the national pulse was not 
again beating with somewhat of its 
former health, and the spirit of trade 
and enterprise were not again rena- 
scent. And thus we feel that we are 
justified in saying that this Great In- 
dustrial Exposition is an evidence of 
national improvement. 

Perhaps there isno fact of modern 
times that more emphatically exhibits 
the marvellous resources and progress 
of the age, than these great world- 
marts which ‘Britain alone has as yet 
been able to establish, though to an- 
other state is due the honour of first 
conceiving the idea. With all the 
wealth which the ancient dynasties of 
the earth—Egypt and Babylon, Persia 
and Greece, and Rome—each in their 
turn possessed ; with their myriad vas- 
sals, their extended territories, their 
absolute power, how impossible would 
it have been to accomplish in years 
what we now see done in months!—nay, 
before the era of steam-power, and the 
establishment of railways, how vain 
and chimerical would it have been to 
attempt to bring together, as has been 
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recently done in London, and is now 
doing in our own metropolis, the pro- 
ducts, andthe works, and thesciences of 
the world; and to congregate the de- 
nizens of every land, at a remote insu- 
lar city, that they might interchange 
knowledge and thought, each learning 
something, each teaching something ! 
What a glorious idea in the abstract 
is this great cosmopolitan congress of 
men and things. What a mighty tra- 
veller !|—what a centenarian in years is 
he who visits and ponders over ascene 
such as this!—ay, travelled as none 
could have been a generation ago, and 

ed as was never an antedeluvian, 

though he may nothave come a day’s 
journey to our city, or counted a score 
years since his nativity. He has now 
practically traversed all the regions of 
the earth ; he has compassed the wide 
world ; examined all its productions 
in their natural state; inspected the 
arts and machinery by which these 

roductions are modified and utilised. 

e has conversed with the people of 
every land, and made himself acquaint- 
ed with the physical condition of every 
region ; and so he has practically jour- 
neyed thousands of leagues, and 
seen and learned the sights and the 
knowledge which a patriarchial life 
could not have attained to. 

The conception of these great cos- 
mopolitan exhibitions was undoubtedly 
one of the most enlarged, as it was 
one of the most important of the age. 
To execute that conception, and carry 
it out in all its completeness and en- 
tirety, in its generalities and its details, 
as we have since seen it executed and 
carried out in London, may well be 
deemed a marvel—the triumph of in- 
dustry, and art, and science, all act- 
ing in the most harmonious and ener- 
one concert. The spirit evoked, then, 

as not passed away, and it is a sub- 


ject of no small or unjustifiable _— 


for Irishmen, that amidst the difficul- 
ties and depression from which our 
country was only then emerging, one 
of our own provincial cities, in the fol- 
lowing year, got up an exhibition of 
arts, manufactures, and materials, 
which, though limited to Ireland, was 
nevertheless a highly creditabledisplay 
of native industry; and now Ireland 
endeavours to follow the great exam- 
ple of the sister country, and institute 
an Industrial Exhibition, to which she 
invites the contributions of all coun. 
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It may be as well that we should 
briefly state the circumstances from 
which the present Exhibition origin. 
ated. The Royal Dublin Society 
has, as is well known, been for more 
than a century the active and earnest 
promoter of the objects for which it 
was established, previous to the ex. 
istence of any similar institution in the 
empire—‘‘ the improvement of hus. 
bandry, manufactures, and other useful 
arts and sciences.” Amongst other 
means of promoting those objects, the 
Society has for the last twenty-five 
years held Triennial Exhibitions of Ma- 
nufactures, which were productive of 
the most beneficial results. This year 
would, in due course, have been that 
for a similar exhibition, but one of the 
members of the Society conceived the 
great idea which he has carried out, 
and made the following proposition in 
June last :— 


‘* Mr. Dargan understanding that the year 
1853 will be the year for holding the Trien- 
nial Exhibition of Manufactures of the Royal 
Dublin Society, and being desirous of giving 
such Exhibition a character of more than 
usual prominence, and to render it available 
for the manufactures of the three kingdoms, 
proposes to place the sum of £20,000 in the 
hands of a Special Executive Committee, on 
the following conditions.” 


The first of these conditions was, 
‘that a suitable building should be 
erected on the lawn of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society.” The last, that if the pro- 
ceeds of the Exhibition should not 
amount to £20,000, and interest at 5 
per cent., Mr. Dargan should receive 
the proceeds, less allexpenses incurred, 
while any surplus over the expenses 
and interest should be at the disposal 
of the committee—a disinterested and 

enerous proposal, by which he might 
ose, but could not gain. This pro- 
= was cordially accepted by the 

oyal Dublin Society, and that body 
referred it to their council to take 
the necessary steps, in conjunction with 
Mr. Dargan or his appointees, to carry 
out the views contained in his letter. 
The design of Sir John Benson was 
adopted —the building commenced in 
September ; but during its progress the 
viewsof the committee were enlarging. 
From an imperial, it was determined 
to make the Exhibition one for the 
contributions of all nations. More 
funds were continually required, and 
instantly supplied from the same mu- 
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nificient source, till at length the struc- 
ture, such as we now see it, was opened 
at an expenditure, by Mr. Dargan, of 
over £50,000—an expenditure which 
must necessarily be still further largely 
added to. 

That we should, upon the whole, be 
able to present to the world a display 
such as that which was, in the year 
1851, exhibited to mankind, could 
not for a moment be expected. Nei- 
ther our resources nor our position 
render that possible ; daveitbolads, we 
have followed, with no laggard steps : 
and in some respects we have even 
outstripped our elder and wealthier 
sister. We have, for instance, brought 
together, in the fine-arts hall, collec- 
tions of pictures, both of ancient and 
modern European schools, such as we 
dare confidently affirm were never be- 
fore seen in one apartment; and he 
who now visits our Exhibition, will be 
able to inspect and study the works of 
art from the era of the ancient school 
of Byzantium, to the modern schools 
of France and Belgium; of Prussia, 
and Germany, and England, 

In this respect, as we have said, 
Treland has gone a step beyond Eng- 
land, and in our judgment that step 
has been taken in the right direction. 
The Directory of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, considering that their rela- 
tions were far more extensive with the 
industrial occupations and products of 
mankind than with the fine arts, 
circumscribed the latter within very 
narrow limits. In their introductory 
observations to the fine arts class, 30, 
they make the following statement :— 


‘Those departments of art which are, in 
a degree, connected with the mechanical 
which relate to working in metals, 
wood, or marble, and those mechanical pro- 
cesses which are applicable to the arts, but 
which, notwithstanding this, still preserve 
their mechanical character, as printing in 
colours, coms properly within this class. 
Paintings, as works of art, are excluded ; 
but as exhibiting any improvements in 
colours, they become admissible. When 
admitted, they are to be regarded not so 
mach as examples of the skill of the artist, 
as of that of the preparer of colours.” 


The consequence of this rule of 
exclusion was, that very few paintings 
indeed found a place m the Crystal 
Palace, and those were necessarily only 
very modern, and, as paintings, of only 
secondary merit, The Executive Com- 
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mittee of our Industrial Exhibition of 
1853 have taken a different view of 
the matter ; and, while they admit that 
the primary objects are those of a 
utilitarian character, they have ad- 
mitted the fine arts, both of sculp- 
ture and painting, into the Exposition 
to an extent not before conceded to 
them. The Committee have stated 
the reasons that induced them to take 
this step, and we think those reasons 
are abundantly satisfactory : — 


“Tt has not been without consideration,” 
say they, in the introductory remarks pre- 
fixed to the Fine Arts’ Catalogue, “it has 
not been without consideration that the 
claims of the fine arts, in their abstract 
character, and viewed apart from utilitarian 
industry (if, indeed, they can ever be justly 
so viewed), have been recognised. The 
difficulty of exclusion appeared at the least 
as great as of admission. It is not easy 
often to draw the line of demarcation be- 
tween objects which come within the strict 
limits of the fine arts, and those arts 
which are purely utilitarian in their 
character. There are few of the latter 
which do not, to a greater or less extent, 
include or intimately ally themselves to the 
former ; and, therefore, were the boundary 
to be defined with a scrupulous determina- 
tion to exclude every article whose object is 
solely utilitarian, the result would be to 
reject from the Exhibition much that now 
finds a place within it. When the mere 
necessities of life have been satisfied, civilis- 
ation superadds to the useful the ornamen- 
tal, and soon learns to recognise it as a 
necessity of life also; for the perception of 
the beautiful is innate to the mind of man, 
and when the useful has been achieved, the 
cravings for the beautiful will seek to be 
satisfied. Hence sculpture, in the most 
extended acceptation of that term, enters 
into the composition of a vast proportion of 
the articles designed for utilitarian purposes. 
The same may be said of painting. In 
truth it is difficult, when once we have 
emerged from the rudest and most elemen- 
tary state of society, to deny that the fine 
arts are themselves utilitarian. The desires 
of the eye for that which is beautiful in form 
and colour, if not essential to mere existence, 
assuredly are 30 to the enjoyment of life; 
and hence sculpture and painting, in the 
abstract, may, it is presumed, be fitly ex- 
hibited without transgressing the strict 
limits which should be assigned to an 
Industrial Exhibition. 

‘Under this conviction,the committee have 
admitted works of fine art which are not 
utilitarian, in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; and they have done so the rather that 
the study of sculpture and painting is essen- 
tial to the ornamentation of almost every- 
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thing in ordinary use. Nor let it be 
forgotten, as one of the uses of the fine 
arts unconnected with industrial objects, 
that the statuary and the painter contri- 
bute to the pages of history as well as 
the scribe or the printer. The former 
perpetuates and diffuses the forms and the 
character of historical persons and events 
of natural history, and scenery, and cos- 
tume, as the latter cannot do.” 


In our judgment, the committee have 
taken a very just view of the subject, 
and we believe the public will be of the 
same opinion. Indeed it is not easy 
to understand how, in the Crystal 
Palace, casts of many of the finest 
works were admitted pretty freely as 
specimens of ‘‘plastic art,” while pic- 
tures were excluded, though one would 
think they might be considered as spe- 
cimens of the art of colouring. The 
former, as every one knows, and 
the Directory themselves admitted, 
* greatly tended to relieve the general 
aspect of the Exhibition, and their 
happy and judicious arrangement in 
the great structure formed one of its 
most interesting features.” The latter, 
we believe, especially with our present 
experience, would have been a feature 
equally interesting, and highly in- 
structive. Certainly, in traversing our 
own halls, one cannot but be struck 
with the fine effect on the one hand of 
the paintings, classed in the several 
apartments allotted to them, and on 
the other, of the enlivening relief 
of the sculpture which everywhere 
meetstheeye, and contrasts most agree- 
ably with the various industrial objects 
near which they are placed. 

It is not our intention to enter into 
the details of the Exhibition. Indeed, 
as yet, the arrangements are not suffi- 
ciently complete to enable us to do this 
even if were we so disposed. Whoever 
has been present at the Great Ex- 
fees in Hyde Park—and who 

as not?—-will comprehend readily the 
general disposition and classification of 
objects under their different heads of 
raw materials, manufactures, machin- 
ery, and fine arts. For ourselves, we 
prefer to record the feelings with which 
a first view of the interior inspired us, 
as we believe it must inspire every one 
who is in the habit of reflecting upon 
what he sees, 

Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the architectural effect of 
the building, as seen from without, 
thereis but one estimate of the interior. 
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Every person whom we have heard, 
competent to pronounce upon it, ad- 
mits that it is not only artistically fine, 
but admirably suited for its purposes. 
And it would be difficult to accord too 
much praise to the genius and ability 
of its architect, Sir John Benson, who 
has carried out in its integrity his 
original design, varied only by such 
additions as the increasing exigencies 
of the Committee required with the 
enlargement of their views. .The 
central hall is a noble apartment, 
longer and wider than the transept of 
the Crystal Palace, and but two feet 
less in height. The roof springs from 
coupled pillars, and spans the room in 
a semicircular arch. From the top 
flows in, through fluted glass, faintly 
tinged with green, a cool, mellow light 
in an abundance amply sufficient for 
the full display of every object, and 
yet so admirably toned, that the most 
delicate fabrics will not suffer from ex- 
posure to its influence. In nothing 
does the building in Dublin more 
strongly contrast with the Orystal 
Palace, than in the quantity of light 
admitted. And, though the effect of 
the latter may have beén more gor- 
geous, the former is, on the whole, pre- 
ferable. Entering through the eastern 
extremity, let us pause for a moment 
as our eyes traverse the vast range 
— tothem. On either siderun 
ight galleries over the aisles that se- 
parate the great hall from the smaller 
ones, and through many a gracefyl 
shaft and light lattice-work the vision 
penetrates north and south far away 
into aisles more distant still. In the 
far front, stands within the apsis, the 
noble organ; and all around are ban- 
ners and escutcheons charged with he- 
raldic devices. And now turn from 
the survey of the halls, to a contempla- 
tion of the objects that fill them. Do 
not at first endeavour to fix your at- 
tention upon any solitary subject— 
let not statue, or fabric, or rich ta- 
pestry, or glittering jewellery engross 
you, but take in the mass as a whole, 
as you would take in the expanse of 
some fine diversified Jandscape without 
lingering to count the hills, or make 
acquaintance with each individual tree. 
Then will you feel an emotion at once 
sublime and solemn, You will feel that 
you are in a great and noble temple— 
one of the greatest and noblest that 
man can rear—a temple of Inpustry ; 
and you will know that she, the divi. 
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nity, is in her temple, and that her 
countless works are aroundher. Yes, 
she is, indeed, the true ‘* Venus Geni- 
trix,” more fruitful in all lovely things 
than the ideal goddess of Grecian my- 
thology, the fair mother of a thousand 
beautiful children which she has borne 
to the Vulcan of toil—he of the sinewy 
arm and hot brow. These two have 
been given to man, and they have 
walked with him ever from the day 
that the cherubim with his flaming 
sword barred his return to Eden; and 
they have sustained him in his sorrow, 
teaching him bitter lessons of know- 
ledge—not pleasant, indeed, to the eye, 
as was that fruit which grew upon the 
tree in Paradise, nor sweet to the 
mouth as was the scroll to the secr of 
Patmos—yet wholesome, and good, and 
elevating, leading him day by day back 
again towards the land of his birth and 
the golden age of his creation, when 
knowledge was intuition, when art was 
heaven-taught, and science filled his 
soul—a divine light flowing unobscured 
from Deity. In all ages men have 
honoured Labour and Industry, and 
hymned their praises; have acknow- 
ledged that, without their aid, neither 
the good nor the beautiful can be 
achieved. The poet, Menander, thus 
exhorts man to honourable toil— 


Epyois diAdrovos (oO), un Aoyous povov. 

Evy pupions ra cada yeyveras rovers. 

Mox@etv avayxe rovs Oedovras evrevxewv. 
vos igOn Kai Biov KnTon Kadov. 


* Love thou to labour, not in words alone, 
But ever with a constant heart and hand. 
Out of much labour all things lovely spring; 
And they that would be prosperous and great 
Must toil incessant. Love thou labour, then, 
So shall thy life be full of loveliness,” 


And Claudian shows us by a figure that 
without risk and toil neither that which 
is grateful to the senses, nor useful for 
the sustentation of life, can be attained: 


** Non quisquam fruitur veris odoribus, 
Hybleos latebris nec spoliat favis, 
Si fronti caveat, si temeat rubos, 
Armat spina rosas, mella legunt apes.” 


And here shall you see around you the 
ndeur and the nobility of Industry ; 

re you shall see how man has won 
back again, by the ordinance of God, 
what the great principle of Evil had ra- 
vished from him, drawing forth from 
the now niggard earth her fruits, her 
metals, her jewels, even in an abun- 
dance that exceeds all that she sponta- 
neously poured forth ere the curse came 
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upon her ; here shall you see the ele- 
ments and the powers of nature subju- 
gated to the indomitable energy of man 
—fire and water, the ambient ether, 
and those subtler essences which per- 
meate creation, and yet cannot evade 
the strong will of man—the Prospero, 
whose knowledge has discovered those 
“delicate spirits” imprisoned within 
their materia dungeons, and frees them 
by his art, teaching and compelling 
them, Ariel-like, to 
“ be correspondent to command, 

And do their spiriting gently. 

—— to tread the ooze of the salt deep; 

To run upon the sharp wind of the North; 


To do his business in the veins of the earth, 
When it is baked with frost.” 


Here shall you see, as it were, hew 
creations from the combinations of 

rimal matter, moulded and modified 
in endless variety by the power of 
those mighty mechanic agencies, till 
beautiful things rise up before you— 
beautiful beyond the dreams of poets, 
or the wildest fancies of the specula- 
tors of olden times. Yes, look around 
you on every side; fill your heart 
with these marvels that crowd upon 
you; then pause a while, and meditate 
upon them, And when you acknow- 
ledge the potency of man when he 
toils—the elevation which he has pain- 
fully climbed up to, as Titan-like he 
piles up the material world to reach 
the intellectual heaven — forget not 
to recognise, in all these things, in 
the art and the artificer, a greater 
than man—He who breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life— 
forget not that “the earth is the 
Lord's, and the fulness thereof.” So 
shall you spiritually find in those 
thronged courts all the mute, insensate 
things around you become vocal; so 
shall you spiritually hear them uniting 
in a canticle of praise, as sublime and 
universal as that which the three 
Children sang in the furnace flames 
upon the plain of Dura: “Oh, all ye 
works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord; 
praise him and magnify him for 
ever.” 

Passing, after a time, from con- 
templations such as these, when the 
enthusiasm of the mind has abated, 
one strays about through hall, and 
court, and aisle, and gallery, not as yet 
minutely inspecting anything, but en~ 
deavouring to acquire a superficial ac- 

uaintance with the location and clas- 
sification of the various objects that 
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solicit. his attention. . Then he most 
probably begins to speculate upon the 
influences, moral and social, which ex. 
hibitions of this nature are calculated 
to exercise over mankind. Unques- 
tionably such influences must be very 
great and very beneficial. When na- 
tions far removed from each other, 
and enjoying but little intercourse, 
pursued each the arts and sciences, 
the me. of knowledge was com- 
paratively slow and limited. The dis- 
coveries and inventions of one country 
were not, for a considerable time, 
made known to other nations, who 
had often to work out for themselves 
what was previously known to others. 
Familiar examples of this, such as 
the mariner’s compass, and various 
applications of mechanical powers, 
will occur to every one. But as the 
facilities of intercommunication were 
increased, knowledge became gene- 
ralised, and every nation contributed 
its quota to the general stock. One 
step still remained to be taken, to 
enable man to investigate the acquisi- 
tions—natural, artistic, and scienti- 
fic—of his fellow-men, throughout the 
world; not by the slow process of 
visiting every land in succession, but 
by bringing men and things of all climes 


together, at a given day and place; 
thus, as it were, crushing time into a 
moment, and space into a locality of a 


few acres. <A great step, indeed; one 
which required the mind of a giant 
age to conceive—the stride of a giant 
age to accomplish. <A mighty step; 
and yet it has been taken. Hence- 
forth one may expect—and surely it 
is no wild speculation—that the ad- 
vance of knowledge shall be accele- 
rated beyond what has heretofore been 
witnessed. A thousand intellects are 
applied—not desultorily, and in per- 
haps opposing directions—to direct the 
progress : a thousand strong arms pull 
all together to speed the movement. 
To exhibit objects in juxtaposition, 
enables mankind to estimate the rela- 
tive positions which the industrial and 
scientific works of the nations of the 
world have attained to, and thus to 
ascertain their abstract advance, in a 
manner which nothing but juxtaposi- 
tion could effect; while a personal 
congress of the great intellects of 
the age, amid the great produc- 
tions of the age, may be looked upon 
as a vast lecture-room of an ecumenical 
university—an university, to adopt the 
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felicitous thoughts of Dr. Whewell, in 
relation to the Exhibition of 1851, of 
which the colleges are all the great 
workshops and workyards, the schools 
and societies of arts, manufactures and 
commerce, of mining and building, of 
inventing andexecuting in every land— 
colleges in which great chemists, great 
mechanists, great naturalists, great in. 
ventors are already working in a pro- 
fessional manner to aid and develop 
all that capital, skill, and enterprise 
can do. Coming from such Colleges 
to the central University, may we not 
well look upon it asa great epoch in 
the life of the material arts, that they 
have thus begun their university ca- 
reer ; that they have had the advantage 
of such academical arrangements as 
there have been found, and still more, 
that they have had the greater advan. 
tage of intercourse with each other ? 

And who shall say what emulation 
shall be excited in such a place, and 
upon such an occasion as that which 
we have now offered to us ?—who shall 
say what knowledge shall be inter. 
changed, what great thoughts shall be 
evoked by some stimulated intellect; 
what’ great incipient scientific discove- 
ries or artistic as shall be con- 
summated by the operation of many 
minds in combination? Who shall say 
what the polished and scientific Euro. 
pean may learn from the simple Poly. 
nesian, what the gorgeous East may 
teach the more energetic and practical 
mind of lands that lie far west of Eu- 
rope!—what lessons uncultured life may 
give to those who believe that they are 
thoroughly civilised! ‘May wenotex- 
pect,” to quote the words of Dr. Whe- 
well again, ‘“‘ from this time, the 
eminent producers and manufacturers, 
artisans, and artists in every —_ 
ment of art, and in every land, will en- 
tertain for each other an increased 
share of regard and good-will, of sym- 
pathy in the great objects which man’s 
office, as producer and manufacturer, 
artisan and artist, places before him— 
of respect for each other's characters, 
and for the common opinion of their 
body ?” 

Such are amongst the most obvious 
benefits which one may safely calculate 
must result from a great international 
Exhibition ; and these we may hope 
that our Irish Exhibition will share 
with that which preceded it. But 
there are other advantages still 
liar to our condition, which, without 
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being ‘over sanguine, we may expect 
to follow in the train of a Great Indus- 
trial Exhibition in Ireland. We deem 
it of the’ last importance to the pros- 
perity of this country, that her re- 
sources should be known and investi- 
ated, that her lovely regions should 
explored, that her mene should be 
understood, that her manufactures 
should be encouraged, that the wealth 
of other countries should find its way 
into Ireland and remain there; not 
assing her from east to west, and 
rom west to east, in the constant inter- 
course of commerce. This can never 
be the case till Ireland be visited—not 
by a casual tourist to prepare a guide- 
book, or an occasional man of litera- 
ture to partake of her hospitality, to 
rush through a portion of her romantic 
scenery, and to eke out his ignorance 
of her people, their capabilities, and 
their wants, by gross caricatures, or li- 
bellous and ungenerous misrepresenta- 
tions, assome havedoneinrecent times. 
No; she must be seen and explored in 
a philosophic and philanthropic spirit 
by the man of science, the man of art, 
the trader, and the capitalist. When 
Treland becomes like other countries— 
like Scotland, like Switzerland, like 
France—an European thoroughfare— 
and ceases to be a terra incognita, 
then, and not till then, will she have 
her fair chance of rising as other lands 
rise, of taking her legitimate place 
amongst the nations of the earth. In 
this Great Industrial Exhibition we 
believe that an opportunity for Ireland 
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is now afforded, such as never has 
been, never may be again, presented. 
Hundreds have come from England 
and the Continent, to witness the 
inauguration; they have seen that 
Treland is not behind-hand in many of 
the arts that civilise and beautify life ; 
they have beheld a great structure 
raised by the patriotic energy and ge- 
nius of one large-minded citizen; they 
have seen our city and its fine edifices; 
they have associated with our people, 
and can estimate their genius and their 
worth ; and many of them have pene- 
trated into the interior of the country, 
now no longer a difficult task, and 
carried away with them, we believe 
and hope, memories of its loveliness 
and its capabilities, that will not readily 
pass away. Thousands more, we trust, 
will daily and weekly follow their ex- 
ample during the summer and the au- 
tumn. Let them but do so, and we 
have no fear for Ireland—no distrust 
of the impression which her visitors 
shall receive ; and so, when at length 
this vast structure which stands upon 
the lawn of the Royal Dublin Society 
shall be removed—when it shall have 
passed away, even as it arose, like a 
beautiful vision, still may its influences 
be permanent and beneficial ; may it 
have served, like the exquisite inven- 
tion of modern science, to gather to- 
gether the images of every beautiful 
and luminous object that came within 
its field, and so fixing them by the 
light of truth, leave an enduring pic 
ture of itself upon our native land. 
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“ Listen, now, a wonderful thing."—Layaman's Baur. 
“ Calum ipsum petimus stulti.”—Horacg. 
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Ir was already evening—one long line 
of melancholy light was stretched out 
wild and wide upon the distant hill- 
tops; and, over head, the first stars, 
few and faint, and one by one, were 
brightening over the darkened and 
solemn valleys below us. 

The old man, who seemed tired, 
paused, and, drawing his cloak closer 
about him, sat down upon one of the 
long shelving ledges of the rock, mo- 
tioning me to do the same. I did so, 
and we remained silent for some time, 
both, perhaps, wrapt in similar reflec- 
tions. 

Never had Melchior appeared to me 
more brilliant or more eloquent than 
he had been that day. This extraor- 
dinary man, whose research seemed to 
have exhausted every branch of human 
knowledge, infused into whatever sub- 
ject he touched on—the most abstruse 
or the most trivial—a profound ang 
varied erudition, and the clear an 
vivid common sense of genius. But 
Nature seemed chiefly to have absorbed 
his attention, and when he spoke of 
her, he was eloquent. 

From the star to the clod—from the 
belt of Saturn, and the path of the 
Pleiades, to the fringes of a fern—no 
knowledge, however vast or however 
humble, had been unattempted or un- 
fathomed by his daring and compre- 
hensive intellect; and his learning no 
less embraced the healing laws of the 
smallest. simple which we crushed be- 
neath our feet, than the wizard teach- 
ings of the antique strata over which 
it blossomed. 

Yet through all that Melchior said 
there flowed a vein of such profound 
and unutterable melancholy, and so 
apparently crushing a sense of the utter 
nothingness of that learning, which so 
astonished me by its scope and accu- 
racy, that, musing over our past con- 
versation, I exclaimed, half uncon- 
sciously, aloud: — 

«Ales | how transcendent, and yet 
how impotent, is human knowledge! 
In the measureless distances of space, 


what more than a mere point of light 
is even the orbit of the world? I 
doubt if Galileo, blind with gazing 
into heaven, was, in the eyes of Origi- 
native Wisdom, much nearer to the 
secrets of the moon, than the peasant 
who still believes she shines to make 
beautiful the fields he knows.” 

*¢ Yes,” said Melchior, with bitter. 
ness, “our knowledge is like those 
thieves whom the Egyptians call Phi- 
letes; and she tickles and caresses, only 
to strangle us at last.” 

«* At least,” I answered, ‘ she is but 
the warden of the outer gate. We scale 
heights on heights, we descend preci~ 
pices, we traverse gulfs ; but the fortress 
of wisdom would seem to bean enchanted 
one, and looks further off the nearer we 
approach it. Yet to me is it, indeed, 
both dear and natural to cherish the 
belief, that human energy is never in 
vain exerted in the pursuit of what is 
great. If it failin one object, does 
it not obtain others in the effort, 
and sometimes no mean prizes? The 
athlete who has been trained for the 
Olympic goal may never attain it; but 
he, at least, gains strength and vigour 
for a lifetime. Surely it is not in vain 
that we hunger for the unknown. Is 
it for nothing that Science already 
stretches out her arms into the fu~ 
ture?—for nothing that we have level- 
led the hills, and bound the earth with 
an iron girdle, and tamed the lightnings 
to be our messengers ?” 

«« Ah,” replied my companion, ‘* we 
are only moving in a circle; and if 
human intellect could illuminate the 
world, still as dark and as fathomless 
would lie the spaces beyond. We trace 
effects to causes, and link from cause 
to cause the chain of speculation; but 
the most daring research drops at last, 
baffled and paralysed before that mys. 
terious and inscrutable First Cause, of 
which the worlds are but the mystic 
expressions |” 

Again we sat silent for many 
moments, till Melchior suddenly ex- 
claimed— 

‘* Look me in the face, young friend; 
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you see my hair is thin and white, and 
my features ploughed with wrinkles, 
and my step feeble, and my back bowed. 
What age do you take me to be of?” 

«© You cannot,” I said, be less than 
sixty; but, in the full possession of a 
most rare and gifted intellect, many 
years of life are, I trust, yet before 
you. Why not devote to some gene. 
rous and practical purpose your declin- 
ing years? What a noble heirloom 
might not such a mind bequeath to the 
world of thought.” 

He shook his head. ‘You take 
me,” he replied, “for sixty, yet it was 
but yesterday that I entered on my 
five-and-fortieth year; and seven years 
ago my head was wellnigh as erect, 
and my step as firm as your own.” 

« Impossible!” I could not help 
rather rudely exclaiming. 

My friend passed his hand convul- 
sively over his heart. 

“Have you not read,” he replied, 
in a voice broken by some strange 
emotion, “of men in cells, condemned 
to death, whose hair has whitened in 
a night ; of Eastern dreamers who have 
fed on opium, and grown unnaturally 
old before their time; of criminals, 
haunted by the knowledge of some 
haggard crime that palsies their hand, 
and wrinkles their brow, and makes 
them falter in their walk ?” 


What loiterer on the Rhine is un- 
familiar with the little university town 
of B——? Do you remember its 
white walls and houses, glimmering 
through the purple shadows of the dis. 
tant mountains, below the quiet river 
banks? Its quaint roofs, and pic- 
turesque and narrow streets, its merry 
market-place, its venerable scholastic 
gardens? It was here that the early 
years of my life were passed. Here, 
young as yourself—like you, I thirsted 
for knowledge, and foolishly dreamed 
to trace it to its mysterious sources. 
With this ardent desire, I was not long 
in making myself familiar with all the 
general branches of science; and, as I 
was constantly reading books and at- 
tending lectures, I soon acquired a 
reputation in the university both 
greater and graver than that of any 
of my fellow-students. 

My professors, especially the vene- 
rable Herr Inkleman, who was my 
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«But you,” I answered, with sur. 
prise, ‘“‘ are neither a criminal, nor an 
opium-eater.” 

** Yet, perhaps, worse,” said he, 
«than either. You, youngaspirant after 
knowledge—you, who still struggle to 
the Far, and would grasp the unat- 
tainable—who, consuming the rushing 
years of youth in earnest and solemn 
meditations, still believe in the im. 
bodyment of that type of Perfect which 
has alike allured and baffled the wis- 
dom of your forefathers, listen to the 
strange and marvellous history of the 
being who is now beside you; and, if 
it may be, while yet spared the suffer. 
ing, learn wisdom from that blighting 
lesson which experience has seared and 
graven here.” 

I could scarcely contain the cu- 
riosity with which these words inspired 
me; for everything connected with 
this singular person—his strange and 
reserved habit of life, the impenetra- 
ble mystery, the wild rumours which 
were afloat in the neighbourhood—all 
combined to surround him with un- 
usual interest. 

I therefore urged him eagerly to 
begin the tale, and, while the night 
stole downward through the silent and 
starlit spaces above us, and the glow- 
worm lighted in the weeds his goblin 
lamp, Melchior thus began ;— 







tutor, were charmed with my profi- 
ciency. Every one prophesied for me 
a brilliant future. Great thoughts 
then agitated the German mind, and 
events which have since shaken the 
whole of Europe had already cast 
their shadow upon the time. Not a 
few looked to the young student of 
B to play a prominent part in the 
opening drama of the future; for learn. 
ing in Germany leads oftener to power 
than is the case in your land. 

Far otherwise did I myself regard 
my own attainments and my own fate. 
Science and metaphysics, which seemed 
to me to open the noblest paths to the 
human intellect, chiefly interested me; 
but in these, as in every other branch 
of knowledge, all that I had learned 
dissatisfied and saddened me—so much 
was yet to know, so little really known. 
The understanding of those laws which 
unfold the leaf and suspend the glo- 
bule brought no nearer to my com. 
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prehension the original causative law 
of their existence; and without the 
knowledge of this law, thought I, all 
nature is still but as a dead carcass, 
which I can dissect, but am unable to 
vivify. All knowledge but this plays 
only with trifles. This is the true To- 
Kalon of science, and this science has 
hitherto failed to teach me. 

SoI mused; yet not wholly despair- 
ing of the end, I continued eagerly to 
absorb whatever information I could 
obtain from books, or from Nature her- 
self. In such occupations, the hue of 
health left my cheek ; I grew wan, and 
sickly, and feverish; the sense of youth 
deserted me, and I neglected food and 
exercise, grudging every hour lost 
from study. 

My tutor, who loved me as a son, 
did not fail to observe this change, and 
he regarded it with apprehension and 
concern. 

** My dear Melchior,” said he, one 
day, affectionately passing his arm 
about my waist, “‘I must really insist 
= your giving yourself a holiday. 

ou are not strong enough for the in- 
tense study you pursue. We owe a 
duty, my dear friend, to the body as 
well as to the mind, for the body is the 
workman of the intellect; and I am 
sadly afraid you overtask your slave.” 

I smiled, and, pressing his hand ten- 
terly, I spoke of my daring hopes and 
my constant disappointments. 

‘* Knowledge,” said he, with a half 
sigh, ‘‘ is the lamp which burns in the 
temple, by whose light we worship the 
divinity. But it is not itself the divi- 
nity ; and, if irreverent] approached, 
it becomes onlya will-o’-the-wisp, whose 
meteor-light allures, but ever deceives 
us.” 


Thus conversing, we reached the 


rofessor’s house. It was a large, 
ee building, on the bank of 
the Rhine, surrounded by one of those 
stiff, old-fashioned gardens, so rare in 
Germany, and which contained a shal- 
low square pond, or fish-tank, in the 
middle. As we approached the gate, 
I observed the od man’s daughter 
leaning from the bank, and endea- 
vouring to pluck a white, flat-leaved 
lily, which was floating on the surface 
of the water almost beyond her reach. 
As I watched her, thus leaning, the 
wind, lightly pushing one soft brown 
ringlet from a face radiant with pure 
and delicate health, and that warm and 
witching bloom which, in the beauty of 
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girlhood, is so great'a charm : the white 
neck curving downward —one arm 
stretched out to the flower, and reveal- 
ing the perfect outline of a bosom 
which would have enchanted even a 
duller book-worm than myself — the 
light and lustrous shadows of the rose 
and lilac bushes falling on her from 
above, she looked so young, so fresh, 
and fairy-like a thing, that 1 felt a new 
pulse of life rushing into my heart, 
and a sudden warmth upon my cheek. 
With a nimbleness wholly new to me 
I leaped the gate; a moment more, and 
IT had plucked the flower and egiven it 
to her. She smiled and thanked me 
with a slight blush ; our eyes met, and 
I felt my own were moist. 

In my frequent visits to the house of 
my tutor, I had sometimes seen and 
conversed with Margaret before ; and, 
indeed, that sweet, young face, with 
its soft blue eyes, and happy laughing 
lips, had often come between me and 
the schoolman’s page — haunted me 
sometimes in my lonely walks, and 
even visited me in dreams, 

The intense application and study, 
however, to which I had lately surren- 
dered all my time and mind, had ba. 
nished from me every thought but that 
all-absorbing one—the desire of know- 
ledge. Two very strong, and dissimi- 
lar emotions cannot exist at the same 
time in the human heart; and, in 
mine, indeed, the beauty of Margaret 
Inkleman had never created any very 
strong emotion, but rather a vague 
sense of happiness for which I had 
never cared to account to myself, like 
the echo of a tune which is familiar— 
the quiet light of a summer evening— 
the perfume of hidden violets in Spring. 
Now, however, as I beheld her sudden- 
We after the lapse of some months, 

uring which time the thought of her 

had never once been present to my 
mind, standing beside me in all that 
pomp of youth and beauty, my own 
ost and squandered youth seemed to 
= back upon me at the sight of 
er. 

As we passed into the house, she 
reproached me playfully for my long 
absence, and I faltered blundering ex- 
cuses, and felt foolish and afraid. 

The old professor watched us, and 
smiled. 

*‘ There is no knowledge, my dear 
Melchior,” said he that evening, ‘more 
worth possessing than the knowledge 
of our own youth, with all its bound- 
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less wealth of sensation. Believe this, 
though it isan old man who speaks. 
Alas,” he added, with a sigh, ‘‘all eter- 
nity cannot supply the sum struck from 
a minute!” 

From that day my visits to the house 
of the professor were more and more 
frequent, and with each I felt myself 
grow younger. Indeed I seemed to 
gather youth from the youth of Mar- 
garet, and become child-like as she was. 

Often did we sit together below the 
lilacs in the little quaint old garden; 
and to me it was a strangeand new plea- 
sure even to feed the gold fish in the 
pond, or hear the humming of the bee 
in the rose, or watch the golden-winged 
butterflies swimming down the sun- 
shine. Often did we sup upon the open 
terrace in the happy, balsivale of June ; 
and, while the old scholar smoked his 
quiet meershaum, Margaret, with her 
rich, low voice, sung to us wild, heart- 
stirring songs of the dear fatherland. 
Often, too, did we linger together in 
the long summer evenings, when the 
fading landscape glimmered down the 
twilight gloaming, and the first stars 

w bright above the sweet and solemn 

hine. For her I recalled my old re- 
collections of its legends and its tales, 
and told her fairy stories of the haunt- 
ed hills. We peopled the ruined cas- 
tles with mailed barons and silken 

ges, Wehad marvellous histories of 
the old romance —ladies guarded by 
dragons in fortresses, and lovers lost in 
Palestine far away. 

I showed her, too, the secrets of the 
flowers she cherished—their wondrous 
formation, their mystic properties. I 
taught her to know the solemn signs of 
the midnight, and count the stars ia 
Orion. And while I hinted of the 
message of a moonbeam, or speculated 
on the formation of a world, she looked 
up into my face with her large, wistful, 
wondering eyes, or, clinging closer to 
me, hid her young cheek in my bosom. 

Strange, too, it may seem, that, as 
we grew more familiar, I found that 
the mind of the child better understood 
my own vague dreams and desires than 
that of the grey scholar. 

Herr Inkleman, who observed all 
with a kindly eye, one day spoke to me. 

**I have ever loved you as a son,” 
he said, ‘‘ I would gladly look on you 
as one. I think you love Margaret ; I 
see the girl loves you, I am old, and 
cannot but daily look to see the dark 
angel waiting at the door. To you I 
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would bequeath the innocence and the 
happiness of my child. I have large 
hopes of your future career, but even 
should these never be realised ft 

“Ah, sir!” I exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘if I have your child’s heart, 
the future can offer me no greater 

rize. Here let me garner up my 

opes, and cry, eureka! Surely the lore 
of sages offers no holier mystery for the 
contemplation of a lifetime, nor can 
ambition lure me with any fairer pro- 
mise than a true woman's heart !” 

And every one envied me. “ He is 
the wisest scholar,” said they, * and 
the happiest lover.” And Margaret, 
with her soft eyes, looked into my own, 
and beyond that gaze I saw no future ; 
I knew that I was loved, and, for the 
time, I cared to seek no other know- 
ledge. Idiot! idiot that I was! had 
my spirit then folded her wings, and 
reposed in that sweet faith, happiness, 
rare indeed, might have been mine. 
But the demon desire of knowledge, 
which had so long consumed me, now 
only slumbered for a time. An acci- 
dent, which changed the whole current 
of my thoughts, and all my future des- 
tiny, soon re-awakened it. 

n the course of some chemical ex- 
periments which I was making, I had 
occasion tocharge several large jars with 
electricity. One day, in passing through 
certain substances a positive current 
of this fluid, I was struck by the singu- 
lar form of the marks which it left be- 
hind in its passage. These bore a 
strange and very striking resemblance 
to the foliage of a tree, imitating, with 
a marvellous mimicry, not only the 
stem and branches, with their varied 
and intricate ramifications, but even 
the individual leaves, with those minute 
fibres and reticulated veins which con- 
duct the sap to the most delicate ex- 
tremities of the plant. 

Never before having observed this 
phenomenon, it greatly astonished me, 
and I resolved to try the effect of a 
negative current. This was no less 
startling. Now the marks mocked an- 
other phase of vegetation, and assumed 
the appearance of a root. Every time 
that I repeated the experiment I pro- 
duced an infinity of different but simi- 
lar forms; and, by altering the arrange- 
ment of the conducting wires, as well 
as of the substances on which the magic 
pictures appeared, I obtained—now the 
spreading and fringed—now the clump- 
ed and bulbous root. 
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Why the electric action evinced it- 
self in these, and only these peculiar 
forms, was to me for days a subject 
of incessant speculation. 

I could not but call to mind the 
fairy-like and fantastic tracery of 
branch and leaf which often, in the 
bitter winter mornings, the white 
wizard frost had woven on my window 
pane; and I now began to look upon 
these asthe result of anelectricalaction, 
occasioned by the evaporation which 
takes place in the process of freezing. 
It occurred to me, also, that the at- 
mosphere which we breathe, and which 
is the great sustainer of all life, whether 
animal or vegetable, is constantly 
charged with positive electricity, while 
the earth, in which germination takes 
place, is, on the contrary, negativel 
charged. My experiment, which 
was never wearied of repeating, seemed 
to me to be in striking relation to this 
great electrical law. 

“Tf,” thought I, ‘the type of ve- 
getable forms be no less uniform and 
universal throughout the globe than is 
this law of electricity invariable, is it 
not, surely, to combinations of the elec- 
trical forces that we must trace the de- 
velopment and growth of all the plants, 
trees, shrubs, and flowers which we be- 
hold ?” 

I found myself constantly repeating 
this question; for days I mused and 
brooded over it, and daily it seemed to 
me more and more suggestive of great 
ideas. I believed myself on the thres- 
hold ofa vast discovery, and determined 
to proms 

made several other experiments 


in the same direction, and each in- 
creased the interest with which the 
first had inspired me. 

I secluded myself from all compa- 


nionship except that of science. ‘The 
new source of wonder and speculation 
thus suddenly opened to me wholly 
absorbed my thoughts; but the ideas 
which it gave rise to were as yet 
too vague and undefined to find ex- 
pression in words, and I resolved to 
communicate them to none. 

At last a strange and daring hope 
took possession of my mind. What, 
if by further developing and com- 
bining the results I had already ar- 
rived at, I should at last reach 
the knowledge of the original cause 
and germ of vegetable life? bit 
not, indeed, having possessed myself 
of the laws which create, as well as 
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those which sustain, the being of a 
plant, put those laws into special ope- 
ration? Why not myself create a 
plant ?—some new species, perhaps, 
that should be an era in the botanical 
world, and puzzle all the savants! This 
idea literally intoxicated me. It filled 
my thoughts by day, my dreams by 
night; it never left me time for food 
or relaxation ; it haunted me like a 
familiar ; in the street, in the lecture- 
room, in the fields, in my own chamber, 
wherever I moved or rested, it was for 
ever with me, and whispering to me. 
Alas! that for such evil whispers the 
whispers of love were silenced in my 
heart. Poor Margaret was now almost 
forgotten | 

With what money I could get toge- 
ther I at once commenced improvin 
and enlarging the little room which 
had already fitted up as a laboratory. 

To subject the materials with which 
I had resolved to commence my experi- 
ments to a constantly uniform electrical 
action, it appeared to me necessary to 
keep the place in which they were de- 
posited entirely free from all sudden 
changes of temperature, such as might 
be occasioned by currents of cold or 
heat in the atmosphere; and in order 
to effect this securely, I determined to 
construct a sort of chamber of glass, 
heated from below, and furnished with 
thermometers, by which I was enabled 
to regulate and sustain the degree of 
heat which I « emed suitable to my 
purpose. The formation of this struc- 
ture occupied some weeks, durin 
which I continued my experiments wi 
avidity. 

Inkleman, who could not fail to ob- 
serve my continued absence from his 
house, and the marked alteration in my 
manner, reproached me affectionately 
with the change. I did not, however, 
in any way remit my labours on that 
account, but rather pursued them with 
redoubled energy, almost regarding the 
friendship of Inkleman, and the love 
of Margaret—so besotted was I with 
this delirium of discovery—with que- 
rulous suspicion, as though they were 
in league to decoy me from my great 
work. 

Having, as I thought, established 
the vivifying cause in the action of 
electrical currents upon substances in 
such a condition as, under the influence 
of that action, to develope the result 
which we call life, I considered that 
my first care must be to ascertain— 
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first, what were those substances; 
secondly, what the particular condition 
into which they were to be brought; 
and thirdly, what were the natural 
laws by which such a condition was 
produced. 

In ascertaining these, I experienced 
great difficulty, and met with constant 
disappointments. Nevertheless I was 
not disheartened. 

That there are many conditions 
in which life developes itself, indepen- 
dantly of the usual process and me- 
chanism, which Nature seems to have 
established for its propagation, as in 
the case of polypi, and many plants 
which seem to Soe an internal force 
of self-generation wholly apart, and 
widely different from the general sys- 
tem of development from seed, was a 
fact which greatly encouraged me. 

In the inquiry which I now fearlessly 
entered upon, I had to go back to the 
first simple and elementary substances 
which are held to enter, more or less, 
into the formation of all animated mat- 
ter. And, thoroughly convinced as I 
was from varied observation, that all 
natural effects, however rare, are 


rather the development of general 
—— than the result of special 


ws, I commenced a series of very 
complicated experiments for the pur- 

se of ascertaining what are the 
effects by which life first evidences 
itself in its most simple forms, whether 
animal or vegetable. The result tho- 
roughly satisfied me, that the original 

erm of life, in all its varied and dif- 
erent phases, is a globule developing 
a globule; and, I further convinced 
myself that this vital action, viz., the 
formation of a globule within a globule, 
producing in its turn another; and, so 
on, countless other globules could be 
effected by electricity. 

I will not weary you with a detailed 
account of the long and intricate pro- 
cess by which I arrived at the almost 
magical results which I shall soon have 
to relate. 

It was many months before I was 
able to commence the work itself, 
which I did by laying down in my 
crystal chamber several strata, com- 
posed of those materials which a series 
of experiments had proved to be best 
adapted to the influence of the electri- 
cal laws, which it was my intention to 
bring to bear upon them. It was ne- 
cessary to reduce these materials to a 
certain condition by the action of 
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heat ; I therefore had my furnaces at 
work both day and night, but I had 
not yet put the batteries into operation. 
I qed tell you, that I had taken the 
precaution of fitting into the glass sides 
of the chamber three or four aper- 
tures of different sizes, air-tight when 
closed, and which I was able to shut 
or open at will. I had also formed the 
flooring of several porcelain trays, run- 
ning upon grooves, one below the other, 
by means of which I could remove and 
change the materials on which I was at 
work, without disturbing the general 
arrangement, 

One morning, after the strata of 
which I have spoken, had been ex- 
posed for several days to the influence 
of a steadily increasing temperature, I 
observed, to my great delight, that a 
thick, white mist, which seemed too 
heavy to rise far, had begun to exhale 
from them, and was floating and un- 
dulating over the surface. In the 
course of the day, this vapour seemed 
to become rarified, and lifted itself 
slowly up until it filled the whole cham- 
ber. I watched it with intense inte- 
rest for several days, but no further 
phenomenon presented itself. I ob- 
served, however, with some surprise, 
that the thermometers had risen slight- 
ly—a fact for which I was unable to 
account, as I had not increased the 
heat of the furnaces, though I have 
since thought that it might have been 
occasioned by the heat thrown up in 
the process of evaporation. 

After some days ‘had elapsed, I re- 
solved to gradually decrease the tem- 
perature. As soon, however, as the 
thermometers were fallen two degrees, 
the mists began to thicken again, and 
assume its original appearance. The 
next day a further change took place ; 
and it seemed to me that condensation 
had commenced, for small aqueous par- 
ticles were fast depositing themselves 
_ the glass sides of the chamber. 

he surface at the bottom seemed, also, 
partially decomposed, the component 
substances being separated from each 
other, and overspread with a strange 
glutinous fluid of a bluish grey colour. 

While the vapour was condensing, I 
was foolish enough to open the aper- 
ture in the framework, and put my head 
down for the purpose of examining the 
Pee more minutely. Scarcely had 

done so, when I was seized with a 
deathly faintness ; thick darkness came 
over my eyes; my throat rattled; I 
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» and fell to the ground. 
How long I remained insensible I 
know not; but when I awoke, it was 
to a dull aching sensation of extreme 
physical pain, which, however, I was 
too weak thoroughly to realise. My 
temples were throbbing violently ; my 
eyes felt as though they were starting 
from their sockets. I found myself 
stretched upon a bed, from which I 
was too feeble tolifta hand. All the 
place seemed strange and unfamiliar. 
Now and then figures, which to my 
aching sight looked dim, and indistinct, 
and dream-like, flitted and hovered 
nearme. I heard them whisper, too, 
among themselves, and though I could 
not catch the words, I guessed from 
their gestures that they spoke of me. 
Utterly impotent as I felt myself to be, 
my first idea was that I was dead, and 
that these were already planning my 
burial; yet, strange to say, this idea, 
horrible asit was, more amused than 
alarmed me. 

Thus days passed away ‘without 
account. ife strengthened in me 
once more; then came fever, burning 
pain, and delirium. 

In this terrible prostrationy both of 
body and mind, I never once alluded 
(as [ afterwards heard) to the strange 
circumstance which had caused it, but 
in my ravings, they told me, I often 
called on Margaret; and when, at 
last, from these days of anguish and 
madness I awoke, as from a fearful 
dream, the thought of Margaret 
haunted me mournfully when I lay 
weak and languid, in the long, long 
twilight hours. Once, when the sha. 
dows were gathering and darkening 
about me, and the window-pane was 
glimmering in the melancholy star- 
light, the sense of loneliness which op- 
pressed me became insupportable. My 
thoughts trembled into sound, and 
stretching my weak arms over the cover- 
let, “¢ Alas!” I murmured, ** sweet vi- 
sion, were you like the rest, but the 
fading fancy of a sick man’s mind, and 
do I awake from you for ever? Ah! 
Margaret, Margaret, where are you 
now?” 

There was a slight movement in the 
curtains round me, and a soft voice, 
tremulous with emotion, whispered, 
“Here! here, my bethrothed, my 
adored; here, where my own heart 
has led me; where she whom you love 
should be, by your side, dearest, in 
sickness and in suffering ; not upon 
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your great occupations, not amid your 
majestic fancies and stately dreams, 
Melchior, did I ever dare to intrude 
this lowly companionship! Unwor. 
thy to understand, I have sat apart, 
love, and nursed in solitude the 
thought of your greatness—so proud, 
so proud, when others spoke of you 
with praise, to whisper to myself, ‘ And 
this man loves me!’ Butnow, nowwhen 
pain and sickness have come to you, 
why not I? These, at least, I may 
share with you; whose more than mine 
that right —— whose more than mine 
in evil and ill health, the privilege to 
be near you and to console? And, O 
Melchior,” she said, *‘in the dreadful 
hours in which Ihave been by your 
side and you did not know it, I have 
grown so old—so old, and wiser too, I 
think, and more able to understand 
you. And once, O God, I feared that 
I should lose you!” She burst into 
passionate tears; my own voice was 
choked—I could not answer; and we 
both sobbed together like children. 

When my servant, as I afterwards 
learned, found me senseless in the la- 
boratory, he at once, in his alarm and 
surprise, sent for Inkleman, who was 
almost the only person in whose society 
he had ever seen me. The old pro- 
fessor, who was not unlearned in the 
healing art, immediately had me con- 
veyed to his own house; and there 
Margaret, her noble heart forgetting 
in the knowledge that I was ill, per- 
haps dying, all other feeling but that 
she was a woman and loved, watched 
and tended on me night and day, and 
nursed me back to life, as she had once 
led me back to youth. 

O God! that I had then died—died 
in some sweet dream of her, while her 
warm breath yet fanned my cheek, 
while her soft eyes watched my slum- 
bers, ere yet I had learned to turn with 
dread and loathing from the lips I 
loved ! 

Slowly and with pain I recovered. 
When I did so, I observed that a change 
had taken place in Margaret. She 
was no longer a child. Her heart 
seemed to have suddenly blossomed 
into womanhood. So true is it that we 
live by moments rather than by years. 
Love moves through time, as the gods 
of Greece through space; it makes a 
step, and ages have rolled away. 

Saineniin questioned me closely as 
to the cause of my sudden illness, and 
the strange apparatus which oa had 

Z 
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found in the laboratory. I replied 
briefly, that in the course of some che- 
mical experiments I had accidentally 
inhaled certain noxious gasses, to 
which I attributed the attack that had 
thus paralysed me. He seemed dis. 
satisfied with my answers, but observ- 
ing the reluctance with which they 
were given, he soon desisted from fur- 
ther inquiries. 

To Margaret, under promise of se- 
crecy, I confided all that had taken 
place ; but even this confidence I after- 
wards regretted, for, with a woman’s 
timidity, she implored me not to pro- 
ceed any further in so dangerous and, 
as it seemed to her, so unhallowed an 
es 

resisted, however, all entreaties ; 
and as soon as I could return to my 
house, I set about recommencing the 
operations there, which had been so 
suddenly suspended. 

I found the door of the glass cham- 
ber still open, as it had been left by 
me in my fall. The vapour had long 


since escaped. Many days elapsed be- 
fore I was able again to bring my ex- 

eriment to the state in which it had 
co arrested. I now, however, worked 
more calmly, and spent much of my 


time with Margaret. 

When the vapour, which now ex- 
haled from the bottom of the chamber 
precisely in the same manner as before, 
was thoroughly condensed, I applied 
the batteries, which I had so construct- 
ed as to be of an immense power. After 
these had been in action for some days, 
I observed, at night-time, a pale blue 
lustre, like that produced from phos- 
phorescence, radiating out from the de- 
composed matter. This apparition was 
too wan and faint to be visible in day- 
light ; but in the dark it burst forth 
with a fitful pulsation, now feeble, now 
strong, and sometimes so bright as to 
illuminate the whole room. 

I was convinced, that in certain 
substances which enter into the com- 

sition of organic matter, there is a 

tent tendency and inclination in their 
inorganic state to the exercise of those 
functions which they develop in the 
organic, although such development 
may require some special condition not 
of frequent occurrence. That I was 
able to produce such a condition I fully 
believed ; nor was I deceived. At the 
end of five weeks the dewy globules, 
which the vapour, in condensing, had 
deposited on the surface of the sub- 
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stances from which it had exhaled, 
having congealed into gelatinous gra- 
nules, appeared agitated. Upon close 
observation I then discovered, that 
these granules formed a minute system 
of cells, which were bursting, and de- 
livering themselves of other and yet 
smaller granules. In fact, an organic 
action had commenced. 

I now separated from the myriads 
which covered the surface one single 
cell, and placed it under a loose cover- 
ing of rich manure, continuing to keep 
the electric action directed upon it. 
Three days afterwards, two small pul- 
ous leaves, something like those of a 

upin, pushed themselves above the 
ground. Day by day their growth in- 
creased. They were not, however, 
green in colour, like the leaves of other 
plants, but of a sickly white hue, al- 
most like dead flesh. Within a week 
the little plant put forth other leaves, 
and then long fibrous arms, more like 
roots than stems, which pushed off 
from the parent shoot, and struck into 
the ground. 

After the second week there ap- 
peared in the middle of the plant a 
small bulbous head, covered up with 
long downy leaves. In time these 
leaves expanded and fell off, and the 
young bud burst into flower—a flower 
of a deep sullen purple hue—in shape 
and colour something like an anemone, 
but of a thick and fleshly texture. 

I observed that when I watered the 
ground the plant seemed to experience 
delight, for its colour deepened to a 
tenfold brilliancy, and seemed to burn; 
the leaves too, swelled, and the blossom 
broadened. This change, however, 
never lasted longer than an hour. 

I no longer made a secret of my dis- 
covery. Like Alexander, I awoke one 
morning and found myself famous— 
famous certainly, but universally 
abused. 

Thevocabulary of scientific contempt 
was exhausted against me. I was an 
impostor, a charlatan, a juggler, a shal- 
low coxcomb, a deranged enthusiast, 
a humbug, a take-in. The professors 
of chemistry called me a trifler; the 
professors of logic called mea twaddler ; 
the professors of philosophy called me 
a dreamer ; the professors of botany 
called me an ignoramus; the profes. 
sors of theology called me an Atheist. 

Nevertheless the tree grew. Strange, 
uncouth, mis-shapen as it was — half 
plant, half polypus — I loved it like a 
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human thing. I transplanted it into 
my garden. Margaret would some- 
times water it, but I think she was 
half jealous of it; and, indeed, there 
seemed to be an unnatural and weird 
antipathy between the girl and the 
strange flower—it drooped in her pre- 
sence, and shrunk from her touch. 

One evening, when we were all sit- 
ting together in the garden of the pro- 
fessor—myself, and Margaret, and her 
father—the old man complained of cold, 
and went within. The next day he 
sickened and took to his bed, from 
which he never rose again. ‘The con- 
stitution of Inkleman was, in fact, too 
enfeebled by age to throw off this slight 
attack. He grew weaker and weaker, 
and at last died without pain. 

In the last hour we both stood by his 
side. He joined our hands in silence, 
and turned his face to the wall. One 
low sigh we heard, and in that sigh the 
spirit of the old man passed away. We 
were alone with the dead. In that 
hour, and with the icy sense of our great 
mutual loss at my heart, and in the 
thought of Margaret's lonely and un- 
sheltered youth, and the knowledge 
that henceforth I was the sole protec- 
tor left to the fatherless child, the false 
unnatural love which I had borne to 
my own monstrous creation fell sud- 
denly from me, and left behind no feel- 
ing but the deep, fathomless, and almost 
fatherly tenderness which I felt for the 
poor girl who was sobbing on my shoul- 
der. And then and there, in that sick 
chamber, by the mute death-bed, and 
below the light of the dying lamp, once 
more our solemn troth was plighted. 
And we laid the old man in the church- 
yard by the river, And to that grave 
the students followed his coffin at night, 
by torchlight, and in silence. For he 
had been greatly loved, and the whole 
place mourned for him, but chiefly we. 
And Margaret sat alone, tearless and 
speechless in her orphan weeds, in the 
melancholy house, in the dim chamber 
were he had lived and died. And, 
noiseless through that silent room I 
stole to her side, and touched her hand, 
and looked into her face; and, seeing 
me, she burst into tears, the first she 
had shed since she was an orphan. 

** Look up, dearest |” I stooped and 
whispered ; “death at least hath not 
robbed thee of one heart that yet lives 
only to love thee, and whose highest 
pulses are all thine. Let the loss, dear 
child, which we both so deeply mourn, 


make us only cling nearer and closer 
to each other, and strengthen in us that 
divine affection which even death can- 
not darken, nor corruption make less 
beautiful! Are we not all to each 
other, darling? Margaret, my wife, 
look up! gazing in these eyes thou 
shalt never remember that thou art 
fatherless.” 

And so I kissed the tears from her 
poor pale cheek, and led her, weeping 
and clinging to me, intothe littlegarden 
outside. 

The soft twilight was deepening 
through the tender stars—the grass was 
deep in dew—the beetle boomed about 
the air—far off the nightingale was 
singing up the lawns —and “ see,” I 
said, *‘darling, Nature feels no loss. 
Is it because God is always present to 
her 2?” 

She did not answer, but smiled 
faintly, and though this smile was a 
wan one, I saw that the first anguish 
of loss was over. So we were both 
silent; and, deepening far above 
through her solitary signs, the night 
stole over us. 

But I must hurry on to those fearful 
events which crowded the close of that 
evil history which I am relating. 

A distant female cousin was the only 
relative that remained to Margaret. 
For her we sent immediately. She 
came and lived with the orphan till the 
year of mourning was over, after which 
time I was to be married to my be- 
trothed. The old house had associa- 
tions which were now become too pain- 
ful to us both. So I hired another for 
the two women until such time as I 
could prepare, in some distant land, a 
fairer residence for our future life. 

And the grass grew green over the 
grave of the professor, and, save by 
two solitary mourners, he was forgotten 
beforethe year was out. And the tree, 
the weird tree, each year of whose 
growth seemed marked by human ca- 
lamity, grew and spread in height and 
foliage daily. And night by night I 
sat beneath its solemn shadow, and 
watched the stars through its wild 
branches ; and, as gazing upwards, I 
saw heaven over heaven above me 
stretching far into the luminous infinite, 
there fell upon me a crushing sense of 
the impotence of that knowledge for 
which my youth had so feverishly 
yearned, seeing that it availed not to 
rescue one human life or save a single 
tear. 
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The day was fixed for our nuptials. 
I had prepared for Margaret, in a 
golden climate of the south, and below 
a riper sun, a new home, 

*¢ And here,” I said, ** by these pur- 

le seas, and below these rosy skies, my 
Souk shall anchor. Here I will learn 
no lore but what love teaches. What- 
ever knowledge can give me, I have 
already obtained. Once I thought to 
benefit my race by dauntless discove- 
ries, but I see the world is still the 
same world that imprisoned Galileo and 
Jaughed at Hervey. Deprived of 
friendship, love is yet left to me; I 
am content—I will devote my life to 
Margaret. Her child’s heart is the 
fairest book that I can read, for it is 
new-written by God himself. The 
future, at least, shall be more sufficient 
than the past.” 

So, for the last time, I returned to 
B——, to fetch my bride. And, 
standing, on the evening before my 
marriage morning, by the wizard tree— 

Thing,” I said, ‘‘of the mistaken 
past, _—— and good-bye! A 
fairer future is already dawning to me 
in yon dark east. ‘To-morrow I shall 
leave thee for ever.” 

That night, from restless thoughts, I 
fell toward morning into a tired slum- 
ber. And in sleep I dreamed a dream, 
and the dream was thus: — I thought 
that I had wandered far into the heart 
of a strange and beautiful garden. 
Flowers of all hue and trees of every 
foliage blossomed up about my path. 
Bright green humming-birds, crimson 
butterflies, and all the legendary wing- 
ed things that I had read of in fairy 
tales, floated, and flashed, and hovered 
in the rosy air. And, as I paused to 
breathe the fragrance of the flowers, 
and marvel at the wonder of the place, 
I heard the voice of Margaret calling 
to me through the dreamy bowers. I 
listened, and again, and again, and 
again the voice called me by my name. 
So I followed the sound till at last I 
found myself below a mighty tree, and 
before me was a form like an angel. 
Radiant wings, that seemed to have 
been dipt in rainbows, cast a warm and 
glowing shadow over the lucid shoulder. 
‘The white feet hardly crushed the pur- 

le flowers. So graceful, too, and so 
Eenssnions in all proportion was the 
form beside me, that it seemed to con- 
tain an undulous and ever-varying 
motion hidden in rest. And, gazing 
at the dazzling apparition, I recognised, 
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with eyes softer than stars, and smiles 
warmer than summer, the face of Mar- 
garet. Yes; the face was hers, but a 
glorified change seemed to have passed 
over it. It seemed to me to be such 
as her face would be, had we met, not 
on earth, but in heaven. 

*¢ Taste,” she said, in a voice of the 
strangest melody, *‘ taste of the mar- 
vellous fruit which grows upon this 
tree. For surely this is that other 
fairer growth which flourished in Pa- 
radise long ago, and which was guard- 
ed by the watchful cherub with the 
flaming sword, lest man should eat and 
live. But eat, you,” she said, “ for 
no warning angel forbids to pluck 
from yon ambrosial branches their 

lowing burthen. Eat, and become as 
oN fairer than the children of earth 
whom we have dwelt among — fair as 
the love we bear each other, O, my 
adored !” 

Wondering, I looked upward, and, 
lo! I stood beneath a tree, in shape, in 
foliage, and in flower, the counterpart 
of my own created plant! The same, 
but fairer; the same in all, but laden 
with a golden fruit that already in- 
toxicated me by its fragrance. I 
stretched my arm, plucked from the 
boughs above a dazzling apple, and 

ut it to my mouth. No sooner did 
it touch my lips than, O wonder, O 
magic, O delight! earth reeled beneath 
me; tenfold glory rushed down upon 
the air; tenfold warmth came with 
the summer wind upon my check; 
music filled my ears, and light my eyes ; 
my feet spurned the ground; I felt 
wings behind me; I mounted in the 
air, and, with the lovely vision at my 
side, flew upward, upward, upward, 
till, in soaring, I awoke. 

I awoke, and it was morning. The 
window-pane was already reddening in 
the first flush of the dawning east. 
The recollection of my dream, which 
was very vivid, excited me too much 
for sleep. I arose, and unfastened the 
casement ; and, wafted from breezy 
uplands and dewy river-banks, the 
fresh morning air fanned my cheek 
and blew the sleep from my eyes. 
Then I remembered that it was m 
marriage morning. I dressed saaelt 
and descended into the garden. The 
day was fast gathering light. The dew 
was deep on blossom and bell; and 
where I walked, the fragrance of the 
awakening meadows seemed to fill me 
with health. 
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Instinctively my steps led me to the 
weird tree; and then, for the first 
time, I perceived with astonishment 
that, hitherto unobserved—for the poor 
plant had been sadly neglected of late 
—perhaps even during the past night- 
time, the tree had burst into fruit. 

Gorgeous golden globes were hang- 
ing on the boughs, like pomegranates, 
of a fiery red. As I looked at them 
wistfully, my dream of the past night 
occurred to me, a voice even seemed 
to whisper in my ears. Scarcely 
knowing what I did, I extended my 
hand and plucked one of the fruit. 
The tree shivered in branch and leaf, 
and seemed do shrink up. This I 
hardly heeded. The apple was of a 
most delicious and aromatic fragrance, 
and I began, with great curiosity, to 
eat it. The sensations which followed 
it is difficult to explain, but I conceive 
them to have been similar to what I 
have heard described as the effects of 
opium. A serene and tranquil sense of 
enjoyment, to which everything about 
me seemed to suggest new sources, 

began to pervade my whole being, and, 
as it were, to flood every nerve with 
pleasure. Such, too, was the happi- 
ness which I experienced, that I was 
unable to conceive how I could ever 
have felt otherwise; it seemed to me, 
indeed, that nothing could contain 
sufficient cause for the most trivial 
annoyance. ‘For the first time,” 
I said, *‘I breathe the breath of life |” 
And, save in an unwonted elasticity of 
movement, there was, in what I felt, 
no symptom of intoxication. On the 
contrary, never had I felt more clear- 
headed or self-possessed. Not only 
every physical sensation, but every 
mental perception seemed expanded to 
its fullest development. 

While I thus stood, basking and 
sunning myself, so to speak, in the 
realisation of these new sensations, I 
cast my grateful and wondering eyes 
upon the tree, and it was not without 
surprise that I observed that the broken 
stem, from which I had just plucked 
the fruit, had already swollen, and 
turned purple and livid, presenting an 
appearance not unlike a tumour on a 
human body; and emerging from the 
orifice of the wound, I saw a small, 
green insect crawl forth, about the size 
of a common fly, but snouted and pig- 
shaped, and covered with diminutive 
bristles. 

At any other time the first impres- 
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sion which this would have caused me 
would probably have been one of dis- 
gust, for, al as the creature was, 
it was preternaturally monstrous in its 
appearance, being both hideous in form 
and loathsome in colour. My next 
impression might have been one of 
scientific curiosity ; but now the only 
sensation which I felt was that of great 
amusement, and I laughed inordinately 
at the sight of this diminutive defor. 
mity. 

I gathered more of the fruit, and 
thrust it into my bosom. In each 
case the same phenomenon occurred, 
Wherever an apple was plucked the 
stem swelled, and turned a livid purple 
hue, and forth came a small green in- 
sect of the most loathsome appearance, 

Not regarding this, I turned awa 
and walked back to the house. As 
reached the threshold the joybells be- 
gan to ring out clearly from the dis- 
tant spire, and I found that I had only 
just time to seek my bride, and accom- 
pany her to the church. 

I hardly dare go on; but the end is 
nearly come. Still I think I hear the 
mad bells clashing clamorously and 
cheerily as they rang in my merry 
marriage morning. And we were wed. 
And I became for ever through life, 
till death —in health, in sickness, in 
wealth, in want—the sworn guardian 
of another gentler life than mine; a 
fair young life, whose fate was given 
to my hands. 

Oh, but it was a merry morning, 
that! And they pelted us with flowers 
in the porch, and flung them in our 
path as we walked by. Just emblems! 
perishable blooms, that died before the 
night fell, and withered up like all my 
hopes! 

‘ar and far into the distant, dreamy 
south we went to find our future home, 
my young wifeandI. AndI breathed 
my love upon her cheek, and folded 
her to my heart, and felt her light arm 
tremble on my own. 

And softly—oh, so softly—from the 
darkened hills rose up our nuptial 
night! And brightly the stars light- 
ed their bridal torches for us. ‘ And 
would,” I whispered, creeping to 
her side as she gazed into the loving 
and lustrous spheres above, ‘* would, 
dearest, I were heaven, to gaze on 
thee with all those myriad, myriad 
eyes !” 

" Then I spoke to her of my dream, 
and told her how that I had eaten of 
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the fruit of the tree, and how marvel- 
lous were its properties. And I show- 
ed her the golden apples, and fed her 
on their delirious juices. Ha! ha! 
was ever fairer marriage-feast than 
that? 

And I watched the colour flush into 
her cheek, and the light rise into her 
eyes, and the delicious intoxication 
tremble through her veins. And we 
were so happy that night—so happy! 
And when sleep came at last, it seemed 
so sweet and natural to slumber on her 
breast, knowing that I should wake to 
look into her eyes. And so I did sleep, 
and I did wake, and for ever the dream 
was over ! 

I awoke; but an iron pain was 
hanging on my lids. My cheeks were 
burning, and my lips were cracked and 
swollen, and my breath was like fire, 
and my tongue seemed bursting in my 
mouth. 

With pain and difficulty I lifted 
myself up, and looked around me, and 
cold, cold and corpse-like, in my arms 
lay my beautiful young wife! Beau- 
tiful no more; for the grey, ghastly 
morning fell full upon her brows, and 
they were white and livid, and blotched 
all over with loathsome, loathsome 
purple spots. And; pah! from 7 
ulcerous wound were crawling fort 
hideous, green, mis-shapen, insect rep- 
tiles ! Ha! ha! She was not even a 
lovely corpse—my bride. I had not 
given her beauty to the grave. 

Must I go on? Will you have 
the horrible details? The lying poison 
had done its work: the frailer, weaker 
constitution of the two was destroyed. 
Mine survived — wracked, shaken to 
its foundations—a wreck for ever ! 

Margaret was dead. I lived; if 
that be life in which time was stricken 
and razed from my perception. I 
know not how many terrible days, or 
weeks, or months, thus whitened my 
hair, and crushed me into sudden age. 
But years have passed since then — 
long, awful years—and still, as though 
but yesterday she died, the anguish of 
that morning is fearfully present to 
me. Would to God the malignant 
fate which robbed me of my bride and 
my youth, had taken from me, in the 
same hour, my memory and my mind! 

Melchior paused; he was greatly 
agitated; and so entranced was I by 
the extraordinary history which he 

had just unfolded to me, that it was 
many moments before I could find 
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voice to falter out a few barren and 
silly common places, meant for conso- 
lation. 

But no, he said, I have sinned, 
and it is justly that I suffer. I was 
filled with evil arrogance, in the blind 
estimation of my own powers. I 
thought, in the pride and folly of my 
heart, to mount on knowledge to the 
spheres, and stand face to face with 
Divinity! Impotent boaster that I 
was! I have found that it is only 
through death and suffering that man 
draws near to God. 

At first, and when the agonising 
realisation of all my loss was somewhat 
deadened, I endeavoured, with the 
brutal egotism that had characterised 
my youth, to forget, in active life and 
amid crowds, the misery of the heart. 

I dwelt amid thronged cities, and 
wrestled with my fellow men for their 
miserable prizes: the suffering at my 
heart lent me a wild energy. I suc- 
ceeded in all I undertook; I became 
the counsellor of kings; I trod the 
floors of costly palaces; I learnt to 
look into the dark heart of states; 
princes sought my favour; I was re- 
nowned, and—miserable ! 

To some, suffering brings a tender 
and melancholy sympathy with their 
kind; it was not so with me. I felt 
that the mystery of a great sorrow 
hung about me, and shut me from com- 
munion with the lesser griefs and joys 
of others. I knew that I was disliked 
and feared, and I scorned and crushed 
those who made me feel it. The bar- 
ren life which surrounded me, with its 
noisy struggle for its puny and un- 
worthy objects, chafed and irritated 
me. I said, “I will seek repose in 
solitude ;” so I travelled far, and fled 
to the desert. 

To its antique sources I tracked 
the course of the mighty and myste- 
rious Nile, till my foot sounded in the 
palaces of the Ptolemies, and I saw the 
great sand seas stretched around me, 
Then the silence was too awful, for I 
felt myself fearfully alone with God; 
and at night I dared not gaze into the 
vast heaven above me, knowing He 
looked down on me through the stars. 
Neither in cities nor in solitude had I 
- learned the true lesson of grief. So 

returned to Europe, and, in my wan- 
derings, halted among these hills. 
Here I have dwelt for years; and with 
years have come repentance and pa- 
tience. 
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I was silent, and we walked on. 

«« You have read,” said Melchior, sud- 
denly, ‘“‘of a Spartan general, who, 
on the night that he was wed, mur- 
dered—innocently murdered, if murder 
be ever innocent—the woman that he 
loved; and her spirit, they say, 
haunted him through life. Think you 
his guilt was equal to my own? or his 
suffering to be measured with what I 
have felt 2?” 

I could not answer. 

«The tree,” he resumed, “ the evil 
tree is withered up, and dead; and 
the evil desires that created and 
nourished it are at rest for ever. 
And Margaret lies in yonder valley 
(for there I caused her body to be 


brought), where daily, by her grave, 
I may mourn and pray; and there, 
too, daily renew flowers fairer than 
those which bloomed and perished on 
our bridal path. And if to those that 
have sinned, and in sorrow repented, 
the All-wise One, in His infinite 
mercy, has vouchsafed forgiveness, 
then is it not in vain that I have wept, 
and prayed, and hoped upon that grave. 
**T think that the sands have nearly 
run out, and that my hour must be at 
hand ; I think, and hope so ; for I have 
fulfilled the life of man. I have loved, 
and sinned, and suffered, and repented. 
What remains? Death. And the rest 
is there!” He pointed to the skies. 
That evening Melchior died. 


ON THE ANCIENT MUSIC OF THE HEBREWS IN GENERAL, AND THEIR TEMPLE 
MUSIC IN PARTICULAR. 


PART I. 


WHEREVER we open the pages of the 
Old Testament, there we find indi- 
cations of the fondness with which the 
art of music was cultivated by the 
Jews of old, and the Bible not only 
confirms the accounts of profane writ- 
ers respecting the splendour of their 
public musical performances in the 
palmy days of the Jewish empire, but 
also gives evidence that the peculiar ap- 
titude which so many modern indivi- 
duals of the Hebrew race have dis. 
played in almost every branch of the 
musical art, is one of the many valuable 
qualities which they have inherited 
from their forefathers. 

The ancient Jews appear, indeed, to 
have been pre-eminently a musical peo- 
ple. From the days of Jubal, “the 
father of all such as handle the harp 
and the organ,” down to the times of 
lamentation, ‘*when we hanged our 
harps upon the willows,” music, both 
vocal and instrumental, constituted one 
of the chief sources of pleasure to the 
sons and daughters of Israel, and the 
fame of their skill had gone abroad 
amongst the nations, so that even their 
Babylonian captors required of them a 
song, “‘saying: Sing us one of the 
songs of Zion” (Ps. cxxxvii. 3). It 
appears from the book of Job, which 
is probably the oldest of all sacred 


writings, that more than three thou- 
sand years ago “the harp, and the 
timbrel, and the sound of the organ” 
were constantly heard at the feasts of 
the rich; and in course of time this 
fondness for music increased so immo- 
derately as to become a real abuse, and 
call forth most severe rebukes from 
the pious men of God. At the time 
of Isaiah, music was no longer a source 
of innocent pleasure to the Jews, but 
had become the handmaid of lascivious- 
ness. ‘* The harp and viol, the tabret 
and the pipe and wine are in their 
feasts; but they regard not the works 
of the Lord,” exclaims the holy writer 
(Is. v. 12), and a contemporary pro- 
phet is equally severe upon them ‘‘that 
chant to the sounds of the viol, and 
invent to themselves instruments of 
music like David ; that drink bowls of 
wine, and anoint themselves with costl 
ointments” (Amos, vi. 5, 6). For suc 
purposes, however, the royal singer had 
not invented his instruments of music; 
nor is it a reproach to the art of sound 
itself, that in days of old, as in our 
times, it has often been pressed into 
the service of vice and lasciviousness. 
Had music been exclusively a source 
of sensual pleasure to the Jews, it * 
would be a matter of little interest— 
except, perhaps, to the musical anti- 
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uarian — to know how they handled 
their harps, or what tunes they sang 
over their bowls of wine. But that art, 
whose abuse and profanation excited 
the anger of the prophets, had long 
before been sanctified by being devoted 
to the service of the Lord, as the au- 
thorised medium of praise and ado- 
ration; and though the Christian reader 
care little for the mirth and tabret of 
the ancient debauchees, he cannot help 
taking a lively interest in those songs 
of Zion which sounded through the 
vast spaces of the temple upon the holy 
hill, and which the sons of Juda re- 
membered with tears when they sat 
down by the waters of Babylon. 

Who of us can read the affectionate 
addresses of the royal singer to his be- 
loved psaltery and pleasant harp, with- 
out feeling a desire if not to hear, at 
least to know something about those 
instruments which were his solace in 
nights of sorrow, and in the morning 
awoke with him to “praise the Lord 
among the people ?” Or who can listen 
to the description of that greatest of 
all musical performances, during the 
consecration of the first temple, without 
experiencing a laudable feeling of cu- 
riosity respecting the nature of that 
music, at the sound of which the 
house of the Lord was filled with a 
cloud, “so that the priests could not 
stand to minister”? 

The interest which not only the pro- 
fessional musician or historian, but 
every reader of the Scriptures must 
feel in an art so intimately connected 
with the social and religious life of the 
oldest and most peculiar nation on 
earth, so frequently alluded to in the 

of the holy book, and so fondly 
cherished by the sweetest of all in. 
spired singers, cannot fail to cause a 
regret that our means of arriving at a 
tolerably accurate knowledge of its 
real nature and condition are so ex- 
ceedingly limited. Almost the only 
reliable source of information on this 
subject is the Bible itself, and in this 
book, so minute and circumstantial on 
many other matters, no trace of a mu- 
sical system, not even a single musical 
character, has been handed down to us. 
And even if such had been the case, it 
would still have been almost a matter 
of impossibility, after the lapse of more 
than two thousand years, to form a 
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correct idea of the state of an art 
which employs such an evanescent me- 
dium of expression as the undulating 
wave of sound. ‘ The nature of mu- 
sic, as of language,” says Herder,* 
‘consists in the modifications of a 
mere breath of air, which no visible 
sign is able to fix. For this reason 
we cannot arrive at a correct and com- 
plete knowledge even of the music of 
those nations whose musical characters 
and rules of musical combination have 
come down to us; how much more 
difficult must it be to form a proper 
conception of the music of those na- 
tions who have left us not even these 
dead means of information?” 

It is true, the difficulties are great ; 
still, they are not such as to form an 
absolute barrier to our acquiring any 
knowledge of the music of the ancient 
Hebrews, nor have they deterred a 
number of learned men from entering 
upon an investigation, whose results, 
though they may fall short of our 
wishes, have still been important 


enough to reward their labours, were 
it only for the light they have thrown 
upon passages in Holy Writ, which 
otherwise must have remained altoge- 
ther unintelligible. 


In order that this 
investigation may lead to a tolerably 
correct result, it is necessary that the 
investigator should not only possess an 
intimate and extensive knowledge 
of the Hebrew and other Eastern 
tongues, and great experience in exe- 
getical criticism, but he should also be 
well acquainted with the theory and 
practice of the musical art, and its 
state of cultivation amongst other na- 
tions of antiquity. It is difficult to 
find these two qualifications united in 
one and the same individual ; a great 
linguist and brilliant expounder is 
rarely versed in the science of music, 
whilst very few excellent theoretical 
and practical musicians can boast of 
extensive philological knowledge or 
exegetical experience. This is the 
reason why so many earlier attempts 
have proved failures. The pious and 
learned divine, who had only the word 
of the Bible for his guidance, was led 
into errors which a thorough musician 
would have perceived at once, whilst 
the mere musical inquirer too often 
hazarded conjectures which laid bare 
his utter ignorance of everything else 


* Herder: Geist der Hebriischen Poesie. 
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but his professional art. In more 
recent times, however, this interesting 
subject has engaged the attention of 
individuals who were in a position to 
avail themselves of the resources of 
both classes of investigators, and the 
result has been a gradual diminution 
of those great discrepancies which cha- 
racterise all earlier attempts of clearing 
up the darkness. 

Without professing to add anything 
new, we shall endeavour to give a cur- 
sive, and generally intelligible report 
of the results of these investigations on 
the nature of the ancient music of the 
Hebrews, hoping that such an account 
will be acceptable to a number of 
readers, to whom other sources of in- 
formation are inaccessible, or who are 
not sufficiently acquainted with an- 
cient languages, or skilled in music, to 
follow and appreciate the arguments of 
philological critics, or professional writ- 
ers on musical history. We do not think 
it necessary or advisable to fill the 
few pages which we have at our dispo- 
sal with quotations, or everywhere cite 
our authorities. The reader who wishes 
to verify our statements, or obtain fur- 
ther information on the subject, will 
find at the end of this article a list of 
the principal works which have been 
consulted, 

Let us, before we enter upon the ex- 
amination of the nature of the ancient 
Hebrew music, take a hasty glance at 
its historical development. 

Of the precise time when music was 
invented, we have no account; but as 
music and poetry are the most uni- 
versal, so they are undoubtedly also 
the oldest arts; and both are so inti- 
mately connected with language, that 
it may safely be asserted that they 
commenced with the creation of man. 
Music, in fact, is a necessity of man’s 
existence. As speech is the organic 
medium given to him to express his 
thoughts, so the changing feelings and 
emotions of his heart find an organic 
means of expression in the modula. 
tions of his voice; man speaks because 
he thinks, and sings because he feels, 
This kind of music, therefore, in which 
man is “his own instrument,” must 
have been inborn to him, though years 
may have elapsed before it assumed 
the character of an independent art. 
Instrumental music commenced at a 
much later period, because here nosuch 
internal necessity existed as in the case 
of vocalmusic. ‘Che Bible names Jubal, 
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the son of Lamech, as the “ father of 
all that handle the harp and the or- 
gan” (fife), which appears to imply 
that he was the inventor of musical 
instruments, though some critics assert 
that the Hebrew text refers to stringed 
instruments only. The knowledge both 
of vocal and instrumental music must 
have been preserved through the Flood; 
for we find that, six hundred years 
after this event, not only all three 
classes of instruments (stringed, wind, 
and pulsatile) were already in use, 
but that their employment in con- 
nexion with song and dance on occa- 
sions of festivity was looked upon as 
something quite common. This ap- 
pears, not only from the passage in the 
book of Job already quoted, but also 
from Genesis, xxxi. 27, where Laban 
says to Jacob, ‘* Wherefore didst thou 
flee away secretly, and steal away from 
me, and didst not tell me, that I might 
have sent thee away with mirth and 
with songs, with tabret and with 
harp ?” 

We have no means of ascertainin 
what progress the children of lone 
made in the art of music, during their 
sojourn in Egypt. Some profane 
writers, indeed, assert that at the time 
when Moses led them back to the land 
of promise, their musical performances 
were so excellent and grand, that we can 
form no conception of them ; but this 
assertion is wholly without foundation, 
In fact, if we consider the general de- 
gradation and inertness of the Jews, 
which caused a break of more than 
400 years in the history of the Penta- 
teuch, and when we reflect that the 
succeeding times of bloody warfare 
were little calculated to favour the 
progress of music or any other art, we 
cannot hesitate to set down the pane- 
gyrics of those writers ag gross exag- 
gerations. 

At the time of Moses, the music of 
the Hebrews probably consisted in a 
kind of chanting or recitative sing- 
ing, without harmony or rhythm, in 
the modern sense of the terms, 
and accompanied, as the singers 
thought proper, mostly upon pulsatile, 
but also sometimes upon rude kinds of 
wind and stringed instruments. Of 
the pulsatile instruments —i. e., those 
which were beaten with the hand or a 
stick—-the timbrel was, and continued 
to be, the favourite instrument with 
the women, as appears from Gen. xv. 
20; Judges, xi. 34; Ps, lxviii, 25, &c. 
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Of the other instruments, then, in use 
amongst the Hebrews, we shall speak 
further on. 

Except that Moses introduced the 
use of silver trumpets on special occa- 
sions of public worship, there is no in- 
dication of his having made music an 
essential element of Divine service ; 
nor does it appear to have become such 
until the establishment of the prophet- 
schools by Samuel. With the estab- 
lishment of these schools, however, a 
new era commenced in the history of 
the Hebrew music, as well as the whole 
culture of the Jewish nation. In the 
schools founded by Samuel, the young, 
besides being made acquainted with 
the Thora, and the then existing pro- 
phetic oracles, were also regularly in- 
structed in the composition and sing- 
ing of sacred songs. Music was made 
an essential and prominent element of 
worship, and being carefully cultivated 
by priests and Levites, and greatly 
patronised by some of the kings, made 
rapid strides in advance. Under David 
and Solomon it attained its highest 
degree of excellence and splendor. 
David, who was himself a great singer 
and performer upon the harp, per- 
fected the musical arrangement of the 
temple-service ; appointed 4,000 per- 
formers, under 288 leaders, who were 
to instruct them in singing and play- 
ing upon harps, psalteries, and cym- 
bals (1 Kings, xxvi.), and frequently 
took himself an active part in the 
musical performance. At this time 
the number of instruments had also 
much increased. Solomon, a great 
patron of music, who ‘spoke three 
thousand proverbs, and whose songs 
were a thousand and five” (1 Kings, iv. 
32), not only got for his own amuse- 
ment “ men singers and women singers, 
and the delights of the sons of men as 
musical instruments, and that of all 
sorts” (Eccl. ii. 8), but also increased 
the number of performers in the tem- 
ple, and imparted to the service a gran- 
deur and splendor such as it had 
never before or afterwards. To the 
players upon harps, psalteries, and 
cymbals, he added ‘an hundred and 
twenty priests sounding with trum. 
pets,” and a great number of other 
performers, so that there were, at the 
consecration of the temple, eight thou- 
sand singers and twelve thousand in- 
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strumentalists—a number compared to 
which, as a German writer observes,* 
the bands and choruses of our greatest 
musical festivals dwindle into nothing- 
ness, 

The Babylonian captivity, and the 
dispersion of the Jews arising out of 
it, caused also a decline of their na- 
tional music. Ezra did, indeed, re- 
establish the Mosaic form of worship, 
and with it also the musical service ; 
but the latter was only a shadow of its 
former splendor. ‘The old men wept 
bitterly on recollecting the glorious 
temple-service of former days, and 
especially the festive sounds of the 
instruments. The high, triumphant 
strains and thundering clang of the 
trumpets had died away; in their stead 
were heard the lamentations of Jere- 
miah, accompanied upon weeping lutes 
and muffled psalteries. Under the 
reign of the high priest Simon, the 
musical art recovered some of its for- 
mer excellency, but during the subse- 
quent times of degradation and demo- 
ralisation, it again sank lower than it 
had been before. Under Herod, who 
introduced foreign musicians, it lost its 
national character, and with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem may be said to 
have ceased altogether ; for the tunes 
which are heard in modern synagogues 
are of doubtful origin, and cannot be 
considered as authentic specimens of 
ancient Hebrew music. 

Having thus taken a cursory glance 
at the history of the national music of 
the Hebrews, we now shall endeavour 
to give to our readers an idea of its 
nature and mode of performance, espe- 
cially during the palmy days of the 
Jewish empire under David and Solo- 
mon. 


1. The Nature and Characteristic Fea- 
tures of the Music of the Hebrews 
in general. 

In the absence of all traces of a 
musical notation or any fragment of 
written composition, the only means 
of arriving at a tolerably correct idea 
of the nature and condition of the 
ancient Hebrew manner is an exami- 
nation of the nature and capabilities of 
the musical instruments employed by 
the Jews, and some few musical expres- 
sions and observations on music scat- 
tered through the pages of the Old 


* Schubart’s Jdeen. 
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Testament, and some profane writings 
of antiquity. To give an accurate 
description of the musical instruments 
of the Hebrews is a matter of great 
difficulty, and has engaged the time 
and labour of many a learned antiqua- 
ry. It requires, above all, a consider. 
able knowledge of the oriental lan- 
guages and those ancient instruments 
which have been preserved amongst 
different oriental nations. Although 
much of the following is still a matter 
of conjecture, yet it may be considered 
as a summary of the most satisfactory 
results at which the learning and in- 
dustry of the most distinguished and 
trustworthy investigators have been 
able to arrive. 

According to the assertions of the 
Talmudists, the ancient Hebrews pos- 
sessed a greater number of musical 
instruments than we do even at the 

resent time. In a work, bearing the 
title of ‘*Shilte Haggibborim” (Tract 
de Mus. Heb.), the number of instru- 
ments known and in use amongst the 
Hebrews at the times of David and 
Solomon is stated to have been thirty- 
six. Of these, however, only sixteen 
are mentioned in the Bible. 

These instruments, like those of our 
modern orchestras, may be divided 
into three principal classes —viz., 
stringed, wind, and pulsatile instru- 
ments. 

A. Srrincep Instruments (Neghi- 
noth).—To this class belonged— 

a. Kinnor (or Kinnure, as the LXX. 
spell it), the most ancient harp in use 
amongst the Hebrews. It was either of 
a triangular or quadrangular form, the 
latter being the original, and the tri- 
angular species a later invention of the 
Levites, who preferred it on account 
of its greater lightness. According to 
Hieronymus, it had the shape of a 
Greek delta (4), and was strung with 
twenty-four strings. Pater Kircher 
says that he saw a representation of it 
on an old painting, according to which 
the strings were stretched, not from 
the top to the bottom of the instru- 
ment, but horizontally from one side 
to the other. ‘This, however, is not 
probable; for the LXX. in some oe 
translate cithern, which they would not 
have done if the instrument had been 
so materially different from the com- 
mon Greek harp. The frame and body 
of the Kinnor were made of the wood 
of the Indian Heben or Almuggim 
tree (1 Kings, x. 12),.a species of pine 


or fir tree, and usually embellished 
with elaborate carvings. Josephus 
says the Kinnor had only ten strings ; 
but in the work Shilte Haggibborim, 
itis stated that it had as many as 
thirty-two. When played upon, the 
broad end was held downwards, and 
the strings were usually made to sound 
by means of a pectrum (a piece of wood 
or ivory) being struck near the lower 
end. 

b. Asor (or Asoor), a stringed instru- 
ment which had the shape of an oblong 
square, and was mostly used by the 
Levites in the accompaniment of the 
choruses. A great diversity of opinion 
has been expressed on the nature and 
construction of this instrument. Some 
have considered it identical with the 
common nabel or psaltery, and so the 
Septuaginta also translate it, but with 
the addition “of ten strings.” It 
appears, however, from Ps. cxliv. 9, 
that it could not have been the same 
instrument as the ordinary psaltery ; 
for this reason others are of opinion 
that it was a peculiar kind of harp, 
and quote Ps. Icii. 3, in their favour, 
where the harp and Asor (instrument 
of ten strings) are classed together in 
opposition to the psaltery. This, how- 
ever, is the only passage in the whole 
Bible where harp and Asor are named 
in conjunction; in all other places 
(e.g., Ps. xxxiii. 2) the Asor and psalte. 
ry are named together as distinguished 
from the harp. That the Asor could 
not be identical with the ordinary h 
appears from 1 Sam. x. 5, and 1 Chron. 
xv. 16 and 28, where it is mentioned 
amongst those instruments that could 
be played upon whilst being carried 
about, which was not the case with the 
harps. For these reasons it is most 
probable that the Asor was a peculiar 
species of lute or psaltery, larger than 
the ordinary one, and strung with five 
pairs of strings, each pair being tuned 
in unison. This supposition removes 
the apparent great difference between 
the common lute of three strings and 
another of ten, whilst it also prevents 
the Asor from being confounded with 
the harp. The double strings pro- 
ducing a much louder sound than 
single ones, it is accountable why the 
Asor was generally employed to ac- 
company songs of a loud and merry 
character, such as would be sung at 
feasts and banquets (see Isaiah, v. 12, 
and Amos, vi. 5). Another circum. 
stance in fayour of this supposition is 
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Josephus’s statement, that the strings 
of the Asor were touched or struck 
near the upper end, like those of the 
lute, and not near the bottom, like the 
harp. 

c. Nabel (Nebel or Nevel), the psal- 
tery or lute. This ancient stringed 
instrument was introduced into the 
temple by David, and soon became one 
of the most favourite accompanying in- 
struments of the Levites. It was 
called Nebel (a bottle), because, like 
the ancient lute of the Greeks, it re- 
sembled in shape the hollow belly of a 
flattened bottle. It was made of wood, 
and had usually three strings, which 
were played with the fingers, like those 
of a guitar, each string producing four 
different notes by being stopped at dif- 
ferent places. There was also a Nabel 
of ten strings, which had great resem- 
blance to the Asor, and was frequently 
used, together with the smaller psaltery 
to which it served as a kind of bass 
(1 Chron. xvi. 5). 

d. Minnim (or Minim).—This word 
occurs only once in the Bible, viz., in 
Ps, cl. 4, where the English translators 
have rendered it ‘stringed instru- 
ment.” That it was a stringed instru- 
ment is, indeed, all we know about it, 
all opinions hazarded about its con- 
struction, and the manner in which it 
was played upon, being conjectures 
supported by no evidence or show of 
reason. 

e. Michol (or Mahol), another 
stringed instrument, of which we know 
little or nothing. Most writers on He- 
brew music appear, however, to be of 
opinion that it was played with a bow 
like the old Viola da Gamba (English 
viol), as it is represented on different 
ancient sculptures and wood-carvings. 

B. Wisp Instruments ( Ughab).— 
Of these, six different kinds are men- 
tioned, viz. :— 

a. Chalil and Nekabhim, or flutes. — 
It is certain that the Chalil was a small 
flute, similar in size and shape to the 
bombyzx of the Greek, or the common 
Slute a bec, which is now only seen in 
the hands of children, having been su- 
perseded in our orchestras by the Ger- 
man flute. On the nature and con- 
struction of the Nekabhim the opinions 
are divided, some supposing it to have 
been a larger species of chatil, whilst 
others seem to think that it was intoned 
by means of a mouthpiece, consisting 
of two vibrating reeds, If the latter 
opinion be correct, the instrument was 
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not a real flute, but a kind of hoboy or 
clarionet. Both species of instru- 
ments were made of a peculiar kind of 
hollow cane, the best of which grew 
near Orchomenon, where flute-making 
constituted ‘an important branch of 


industry. 

b. was (or horns).—'These were 
made of the horns of rams or oxen, re- 
sembled in shape and size the old 
cornett, and produced only two or 
three exceedingly loud and penetrating 
sounds, for which reason they were 
usually employed to announce the 
commencement of the service. 

ce. Shophar (or Takoa).—In the Eng- 
lish and other versions this instrument 
has frequently been confounded with 
the next (Chatzotzeroth), and called a 
trumpet (Exod. xxix. 10; Jos. vi. 5, 
6). It was, however, not a trumpet, 
but the most ancient kind of trom- 
bone; the difference between these two 
instruments consisting in this, that the 
tube of the ancient trumpet, as that of 
the one now in use, was throughout 
of the same width, whilst the tube of 
the shophar or trombone grew gra- 
dually wider towards the lower end. 
This difference of shape caused a cor- 
responding difference of tone, that of 
the trombone being grand and majes- 
tic, whilst the sounds of the trumpet 
were more shrill and piercing. The 
shophar was either straight or bent ; 
both the Jews and Egyptians generall 
preferred the latter shape, for whic 
reason the Greek translators call it 
kerotine, or bent horn. The division 
of this instrument into two separate 
parts is a comparatively modern in- 
vention. The ancient shophar consisted 
only of one piece ; and, therefore, could 
produce only a limited number of 
sounds — viz., one fundamental na- 
tural sound (the lowest) and four or 
five harmonies (octave, fifth, third, and 
minor seventh). The Jews held the 
Shophar in high veneration, and used 
it only on occasions of great solemnity. 
It was to the sound of this instrument 
that God spoke the words of the first 
covenant on the top of Mount Sinai. 
At the sound of the trombones the 
walls of Jericho ~* fell down flat,” and 
trombones are always mentioned as the 
instruments that shall waken those that 
sleep in their graves, and call them 
before the judgment-seat of the Eternal. 
(See Exod, xxix. 13; Joshua, vi. 4, 5; 
Lev. xxv. 9-16; Ps. xlvii. 5, and 
lxxxi. 4; also 2 Chron. xv. 14). 
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d. Chatzotzeroth (or Chatzootze- 
roh).—According to the description of 
Josephus, this instrument, which was 
a real trumpet, had a straight and nar- 
row tube, not quite two feet long, with 
a small round mouthpiece at one end, 
and a wide bell at the other. In the 
Greek translation of the LXX. it is 
called salpinxas, and Pollux (Jib. iv. 
cap. 9) asserts, that it was made of 
copper and iron. This, however, is 
evidently an error, for in Exodus, xxv. 
36, it is distinctly stated that it was to 
be made of “one piece of silver.” In 
the temple service, trumpets were only 
blown by priests of Aaron’s family, and 
not by Levites. 

e. Mashrokita (or Mastrachita). 
When it is stated in our version that 
Jubal “was the father of all such as 
handle the harp and the organ,” it is 
plain that this cannot mean that he was 
the inventor of that most complicated 
and wonderful instrument, which fills 
our modern temples with its majestic 
sound. The Greeks applied the word 
organon to all kinds of wind instru- 
ments; and more particularly to those 
on which several different sounds could 
be produced simultaneously. The 
most simple kind of wind instrument 
on which this could be effected, was a 


row of tubes (reeds) of different di- 
mensions, which were made to sound 


by an artificial current of air. <Ac- 
cording to Augustinus and other an- 
cient writers, there was an instrument 
of this kind in the temple as early as 
in the fourth century before Christ, 
and it is possible that it had been in 
use a considerable time before. This 
instrument evidently owed its origin 
to that most primitive of all wind in- 
struments, to the sound of which our 
itinerent athletes are still accustomed 
to perform their feats of strength and 
agility—viz., the ordinary Pandean 
Pipes, which are blown by the mouth. 

t is easily to be comprehended how 
the perfection of this instrument may 
gradually have led to the construction 
of a rude kind of organ. The playing 
upon a row of Pandean pipes required 
a constant motion either of the head or 
hands; as this must in the end become 
fatiguing, it is probable that some in- 
ventive mind, at an early time, hit 
upon the idea of placing the pipes upon 
a box, into which the wind was blown 
through a small tube. Those pipes 
which were not to sound had then to 
be stopped with the fingers. As the 
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number of pipes increased, they could 
no longer be stopped by means of the 
fingers alone, nor the breath of man 
produce a sufficient quantity of wind to 
make them sound. Hence arose the 
necessity of inventing artificial contri- 
vances, both for the production of a 
greater quantity of wind and the re- 
gulation of its admission to the pipes. 
The one led to the use of bellows, and 
the other to that of slides and valves, 
opened and closed by means of levers 
(keys). ‘This was probably the utmost 
degree of perfection to which the Jews 
had brought their Mashrokita ; for those 
improvements which led to the con- 
struction of hydraulic organs, are, by 
common consent, ascribed to Ktesibus, 
of Alexandria, who lived about 120 
years s.c. Some writers have, indeed, 
expressed the opinion, that another 
instrument which also stood in the 
temple, and which was called 

J. Magrepha (or, better, Migrepha), 
was a real hydraulic organ; but this 
supposition is based on no authority. 
All we know with certainty of this in- 
strument is, that it was employed to 
summon the Levites to their place on 
the singing stage. The Talmudists 
state, that it stood in a subterranean 
vault under the temple, and a great 
many fables are told of the extraordi- 
nary powerfulness of its tone. Ac- 
cording to some of the later rabbines, 
whose opinion, however, is not worth 
much, the Magrepha consisted of an 
oblong box, ten yards long, the upper 
side of which had ten holes, in which 
were placed ten reed pipes of different 
dimensions. 

C. Instruments or Percussion.— 
Of these favourite instruments, the 
following four kinds were most in use: — 

a. Maanim, which might be trans- 
lated bail-drum, consisted of a round 
or oval cylinder, made either of wood 
or brass. <A string or wire was 
stretched across one of the open ends, 
from which depended a number of hol- 
low metal balls, which produced a kind 
of jingling noise when the instrument 
was shaken or struck with the hand. 

b. Toph or Adufe (timbrel), a very 
ancient pulsatile instrument, and, like 
the preceding one, a great favourite 
with the Hebrew women. It consisted 
of a circular wooden frame, with a skin 
or membrane stretched over one of the 
open ends, as on a tambourine, and 
rings or small bells placed all round. 
It had a handle attached to it, by which 
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it was held with the left hand, and al- 
ternately shaken or struck with the 
right. The Jews received this instru- 
ment from the Egyptians, who ascribed 
to it the power of driving away the evil 
spirit, whom they called Typho or 

opho. From this circumstance it 
probably derived its name. 

¢. Theltselim. Common cymbals, 
consisting of two metal disks, which 
were struck against each other. 

d, Methriloth, consisted of a frame, 
to which were attached a number of 
bells, which were either struck singly 
with a mallet, or caused to sound si- 
multaneously by shaking the frame. 

Let us now see what conjectures the 
above description of the instruments, 
mostly in use amongst the Hebrews, 
enables us to form of the nature and 
character of their music, Here it must 
strike the reader, as an interesting cir- 
cumstance, that those instruments were 
= capable of forming a combination 
ully answering the idea of our modern 
orchestra. There were bow instruments, 
lutes, small harps, and flutes, to per- 
form melodious passages upon; large 
harps, and deep-toned horns, to sus- 
tain the bass; sonorous trumpets to 
impart energy and brilliancy to the 
music, and loud-sounding instruments 
of percussion to mark the rhythm. It 
is, however, a different and more dif- 
ficult question, whether the Hebrews 
did, indeed, employ their instruments 
in the way in which we combine them 
in our orchestra, so as to produce that 
variety of expression which the diffe- 
rence of tone and character impart to 
our modern iustrumental music. Se- 
veral important circumstances appear 
to make such a supposition improbaLle. 

In the first place, the instruments of 
the Hebrews, although possessing all 
the characteristic features of those 
which we employ, were almost all still 
so imperfect in their construction, and 
so limited in their capabilities, as to 
make the execution of extensive me- 
lodious strains, or interesting harmo- 
nious accompaniments, a matter of im- 
possibility. Of most of those instru- 
ments, counterparts are still existing, 
and in use amongst oriental nations; 
but, although it may be reasonably 
supposed that they have undergone 
at least some improvement since the 
time of David and Solomon, still the 
descriptions we have of them show 
that they are altogether unfit for the 
production of extensive and connected 
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melodious strain, or any harmonious 
accompaniment in the modern sense of 
the word. 

In the second place, it appears from 
different passages in the Bible, and the 
superscriptions of several psalms, that 
the Hebrews were guided in their em- 
ployment of different kinds of instru- 
ments, not so much by a consideration 
of the combined effect which might 
arise from their simultaneous employ- 
ment, as rather by a consideration of 
the individual character of the instru. 
ments employed, some of which seemed 
to them more suitable for this kind of 
music, and others for that; whilst all 
were made subservient to the singing, 
which formed the chief and predomi- 
nant part of all their music, and which 
the instruments were merely intended 
to support or relieve. It may be rea- 
sonably supposed, that where only one 
class of instruments is mentioned in the 
superscription of a psalm (e. g., ‘* upon 
Nehiloth,” “on Neginoth,” &c.) it 
was intended, that this psalm should be 
accompanied upon no other. Of a 
real orchestral accompaniment, in which 
different instruments were employed, 
with a view to their combined effect, 
no trace is to be found anywhere. 
When several kinds of instruments are 
mentioned as being used simultane- 
ously, we always find that they belong 
to the same class, with the exception 
of the pulsatile instruments, of which 
one or the other appears to have been 
employed in every musical performance, 

)f the internal character of the an- 
cient Hebrew music we know, in- 
deed, very little. We sometimes meet 
with this superscription — “ A Psalm 
upon Alamoth and Sheminith,” which, 
as we shall see further on, has refe- 
rence to two different classes of voices, 
This leads to the question — Was real 
harmonious part-singing known to, or 
practised by, the Jews? Certainly not. 
The ‘* virgin (or boy's) part,” which is 
indicated by the word Alamoth, and 
which is identical with what we call 
soprano, or canto, was accompanied 
by the men, singing the same melody 
an octave lower (upon Sheminith), and 
to this kind of accompaniment the in- 
struments, probably, were confined also, 
perhaps with the occasional intermix- 
ture of a fifth or a fourth. The inter- 
vals of the third and sixth were not yet 
known, far less that of a minor seventh. 
As to the melodies, it is almost certain 
that they were based exclusively upon 
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the diatonic scale; for the enharmonic 
scale is an invention of much later 
times; whilst the chromatic scale, whose 

e may, perhaps, reach to the times 
of David, was prohibited by the Lace- 
demonians, amongst whom it was in- 
vented, soon after it had come into 
use. 

In order to remove one of the chief 
obstacles which prevent us from ar- 
riving at a more certain and definite 
knowledge of the nature of the ancient 
Hebrew music—viz., the absolute want 
of every trace of a musical notation, 
it has been supposed that the accents 
of the written Hekeow language served, 
at the same time, as musical charac- 
ters or notes. Thus, it is stated in 
the above-mentioned work, Shilte Hag- 
gibborim, that ‘these accents were 
much more convenient for the nota- 
tion of artificial song than even Guido’s 
system of solmisative, inasmuch as a 
single Hebrew accent indicated a whole 
musical phrase.” 

If this was really the case, it would 
be a proof rather of the imperfection, 
than the perfection, of the ancient He- 
brew music; for it must be evident, 
that a language which can be repre- 
sented by hiero lyphics, to which such 
a musical notation might be compared, 
cannot have arrived at such a state of 
perfection and richness, as another 
which requires a special character (let- 
ter) for every articulate sound. It is, 
moreover, a question still to be decided, 
whether the Hebrew accents now in 
use are not an invention of later times. 
Many respectable philologists doubt 
that the ancient Hebrews employed 
any accents at all, and Nathan (Hist. 
of Music) distinctly asserts, that the 
latter were introduced as late as the 
fifth century after Christ, by a certain 
Rabbi, Aaron Ben Asher. However 
this may be, we here give a list of those 
accents which have been considered as 
serving in the stead of special musical 
characters. There are eighteen of 
them, the signs of which are to be 
found in every Hebrew grammar, and 
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which are distinguished by the follow- 
ing names :—1, Silluk, with the Soph- 
Paruk ; 2, Merca Mapachatus, which 
has a high and low sound, differing at 
least a semitone; 3, Atnach ; 4, Bbhhia 
Gereshatur, which has two acute 
sounds; 5, Psik Shalsheleb; 6, Sarka 
Postpositions ; 7, Tiphcha, the fore- 
mest; 8, Paser; 9, Psik Kadmatum ; 
10, Psik Mapachatum; 11, Merka; 
12, the lower Munach ; 13, the upper 
Munach; 14, Mabach; 15, Kadma ; 
16, Tipcha Tonicus ; 17, Jerach; 18, 
Sarka (the “ fellow-servant’’). 

In the Musurgia Universalis of the 
learned, but credulous, Father Kircher, 
explanations are given of the manner 
in which this supposed musical nota- 
tion of the Hebrews is to be deciphered ; 
but up to this day, no Jew has been 
able to sing a psalm according to Kir- 
cher’s directions ; and almost all deeper 
thinkers on this subject are agreed, that 
if those accents really had a musical 
signification, it was not to indicate the 
exact pitch and duration of sounds, but 
merely to facilitate an expressive and 
harmonious declamation, for which 
purpose, in modern languages also, 
accents and other characters are fre- 
quently employed. Only one writer 
goes still further than Father Kircher ; 
this is the French historian, Pierre 
Bonnet, who asserts, that the ancient 
Hebrews actually used a special kind 
of musical characters resembling those 
which we employ. He states this on 
the authority of a certain Abbé Fleury, 
who told him that he had himself seen 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts contain- 
ing fragments of melodies noted in such 
characters, and possessing conside: 
ble musical merit. It is only too pr 
bable that the Abbé made a great mi 
take as to the age of those manuscrip 
he spoke of; or, like Father Kircher, 
allowed himself to be persuaded by 
some enthusiastic rabbi, whose ex- 
aggerated ideas of the incomparable 
beauty and perfection of the music of 
their forefathers, no argument is able 
to moderate. 
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Georce Vituters, the first Duke of 
Buckingham, was born on the 28th of 
August, 1592. His mother, a person 
of great ability and knowledge of the 
world, afforded him the first rudiments 
of education. He was afterwards sent 
to school till he was thirteen years of 
age. At this period his attention was 
chiefly directed to music and the 
French language. At eighteen he was 
sent to France, but displayed little 
ability, and even less desire for im- 
provement. On his return he again 
was domesticated with his mother. 
She probably never omitted the incul- 
cation of those lessons of worldly pru- 
dence in which his extraordinary and 
rapid elevation may have had their 
chef origin. He himself soon per- 
ceived that his future advancement 
was more likely to be obtained by the 
grace and beauty of his’person than the 
cultivation of his mind. For this rea- 
son it has been quaintly said of him, 
** He did not addict himself to morose 
and sullen bookishness, but his chief 
exercises were dancing, fencing, and 
vaulting.”* He was early brought 
under the notice of James I., ata the- 
atrical exhibition at Apthorpe, near 
Cambridge. The King was perfectly 
fascinated by him, and instructed his 
friend, Sir John Graham, to adopt se- 
veral plans to render as attractive as 
ssible the graces with which nature 
ad endowed him. It has been ob- 
served, ‘that no reason for the King’s 
choice appeared, but handsomeness ; 
for the love the King showed was 
ag amorously conveyed as if he had 
mistaken the sex and thought him a 
lady.”+ Indeed all authorities written 
at the time, and subsequently, agree, 
that to his personal beauty alone he 
was indebted for the impression he 
made upon the King, and which ulti- 
mately, but with great rapidity, led to 
the surprising position he was permit- 
ted to attain.f 
The Queen had perceived the fa- 
yourable impression that Buckingham 


* Sir A. Wotton’s Court of James I. 
+ Osborne’s Memoirs of James I. p. 534. 


had made upon the King. She well 
knew that, under any circumstances, 
his mind and habits required a close 
connexion with some favoured subject. 
She had long disliked the Earl of So- 
merset, who had hitherto swayed the 
monarch’s acts. Under the guidance 
of Archbishop Abbot, she adopted the 
means that were deemed necessary 
to supply the place of one favourite by 
the attractions of another. No repre- 
sentation of the power that Bucking- 
ham rapidly exercised over the King, 
could sufliciently display the de- 
basing acts which one party prac- 
tised, or the humiliating childishness 
of the other. The correspondence 
that passed between them can alone 
reveal the prostration of position and 
mind to which James humbled himself. 
And except for the indulgence of the 
most debasing propensities, it is hard 
to understand that any mind, however 
mean, could grovel so low as Bucking- 
ham to attain advancement, even the 
highest which kings could profligately 
bestow. 

This correspondence is full of the 
most obscene language; and surely 
there cannot be conceived any incon- 
sistency more disgusting than between 
such compositions and those devotional 
tracts which the King published for 
national edification — indeed for the 
improvement of Europe, for, by the 
order of James, they were translated 
into Latin and French. We cannot 
defile these pages with any extracts. 

Dr. Welwood has well described 
these letters. He says, the King, for 
the most part, called Buckingham his 
*« dear child and gossip,” andhis “dear 
child and gossip Steiny,” and subscrib- 
ing himself his “dear dad and gossip ;” 
sometimes his *‘ dear dad and Stuart ;” 
and once, when he sends him partridges, 
his “dear dad and purveyor;” and 
when Buckingham replies, the termi- 
nation of his letter is, ‘ Your Majesty's 
most humble slave and dog, Steiny.” 
In one of James’s letters he tells the 
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favourite that he wears Silene picture 
under his waistcoat, next his heart ; 


and in another he bids him, his only 
sweet and dear child, hasten to him 
that night, that his white teeth might 
shine upon him. It may not be useless 
to copy one entire letter. It is as 
curious as melancholy to read it :— 


“My ONLY SWEET AND DEAR CHILD,— 
Blessing, blessing, blessing on thy heart’s 
roots, and all thine, this Thursday morning. 
Here is great store of game, as they say, par- 
tridges and stoncoleurs : I know who shall 
get their part of them; and here is the 
finest company of young hounds that ever 
was seen. God bless the sweet master of 
my harriers, that made them to be so well 
kept all summer—I mean Tom Badger. I 
assure myself thou wilt punctually observe 
the dyet and journey, I set thee down in 
my first letter from Theobald’s. God bless 
thee, and my sweet Kate, and Mall, to the 
comfort of thy 

** Dear Dad, 
“James R. 

“ P.S.—Let my last compliment settle to 
thy heart, till we have a sweet and com- 
fortable meeting, which God send, and give 
thee grace to bid the drogues adieu this 
day.” 

To show the awful mixture of reli- 
gion and corrupt sentimentality that 
prevailed in the mind of James, it is 
well to mention the origin of the name 
of Steiny, which he gave to Bucking- 
ham. It was on account of his per- 
sonal attractions. Steiny was the di- 
minutive of St. Stephen, who is always 
painted with a glory about his face. 
And the authority or the foundation 
of this designation has been assigned 
to be derived from Acts, vi. 15, where 
it is said of St. Stephen—* All that 
sat in the council, looking steadfastly 
on him, saw his face, as it had been 
the face of an angel.” 

Buckingham, though deficient in 
ability and knowledge, had the good 
fortune to have a mother who abound- 
ed in both. She wasa member of the 
Church of Rome. And the celebrated 
Gondamor, the Jesuit, who managed 
the affairs of Spain in England, re- 
counted to his government the posi- 
tion of his Church in the country in 
which he was resident, with his usual 
pointed and witty observations. In 
observing upon the court and ho- 
mage paid to Buckingham’s mother, 
on account of her influence on the son, 


he says—‘‘ There never was more hope 
of England's conversion to Rome than 
now, for there are more prayers of- 
fered here to the mother than to the 
son.” 

His titles multiplied so rapidly upon 
him, that he must have found it dif- 
ficult to remember the last. It may 
amuse, or even instruct our readers to 
repeat them. The Right High and 
Right Mighty Prince George Villiers, 
Duke, Marquis and Earl of Bucking- 
ham, Earl of Coventry, Viscount Vil- 
liers, Baron of Wadden, Lord High 
Admiral of England, Ireland, and the 
Principality of Wales ; Governor of all 
the Castles and Seaports, and of the 
Royal Navy; Master of the Horse to his 
Majesty ; Lord Warden, Chancellor, 
and Admiral of the Cinque Ports, and 
the Members thereof; Constable to the 
Castle of Dover; Justice in the Eyre 
of all His Majesty’s Forces, Parks, 
and Chaces on this side of the River 
Trent ; Constable of the Royal Castle 
of Windsor, Gentleman of the King’s 
Bedchamber ; Counsellor of Estate of 
the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter ; Lord President 
of the Council of War ; Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge; Steward 
of the City and College of Westmin- 
ster, and Lord General of His Ma- 
jesty’s Force in the Isle of Rhee. 

His varioustitles, to that of Marquis, 
and many of his other honours, were 
conferred upon him between the age 
of twenty-four and twenty-six, and all 
were given and taken in the space of 
twelve years. He was given, besides 
the salaries of his numerous places, one 
thousand a-year from the Court of 
Wards, a great manor in Buckingham- 
shire, which had belonged to Lord 
Grey, attainted of high treason along 
with Sir Walter Raleigh. To support 
the vast expenses attendant upon his 
elevation, the most distinguished of the 
nobility were removed from their high 
places, as the Earl of Nottingham and 
the Earl of Worcester. Sir Henry 
Wotton well describes these honours 
thus :—** Here I must breathe a while, 
to satisfy some that, perhaps, might 
otherwise wonder at such an accumu- 
lation of benefits, like a kind of em- 
broidering of one favour upon, ano- 
ther” 
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The King procured him the daugh- 
ter and heiress of the Earl of Rutland 
in marriage. But even this great dis- 
tinction he did not become possessed 
of, till he had stained the reputation of 
that high family. The old earl, her 
father, compelled Buckingham to re- 
spect what he knew not how to prize. 
He told him, if he did not marry his 
daughter, and repair herhonour, that no 
greatness should rotect him from his 
justice. The celebrated Archbishop 
Williams was chiefly instrumental, not 
only in bringing this match to comple- 
tion, but converted Lady Catherine 
Manners to the Church of England. 
Bishop Hacket, in his quaint language, 
says, ‘‘ that Williams told him that 
this negotiation of this match was the 
last keystone that made the arch in his 
preferment.”* But lest the lady should 
again become a member of the Church 
of Rome, Dr. Williams, by order of 
the King, “drew up the Elements of 
Orthodox Religion,” and twenty copies 
only were printed, with no name, but 
only “ by an old prebend of Windsor.” 
Williams sent one of these copies to 
Buckingham, with a letter, which is still 
preserved. After describing the dif- 
ferent parts and objects of the work, 
Williams says, in language common in 
those days—‘‘ Of the rest, I received 
my best grounds from his Majesty, and 
such as, [ protest faithfully, I never 
could read the like in any author, for 
my own satisfaction.”’t 

It may not be here uninteresting to 
give some account of another conver- 
sion, in which Buckingham was deeply 
concerned. It was not a conversion 
from the Church of Rome, but to it. 
His mother was the convert. It was 
by Bishop Williams's advice that public 
means were resorted to, in the attempt 
to recall the Duchess of Buckingham 
to the right path. He feared that his 
own patron, the Duke, and even the 
King, might deeply suffer; and there- 
fore he advised a public discussion on 
the question at issue. Fisher, the 
Jesuit, was the lady’s champion, and 
White, the Dean of Carlisle, but espe- 
cially Laud, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Bishop Williams. 
The whole of this discussion is well 
known, and has been often reprinted, 
but never by the Roman Catholic 


Life of Archbishop Williams, p. 43. 
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Church, but always by members of the 
Church of England. Yet, at the time, 
no impression was made upon the mo- 
ther of Buckingham; she remained a 
convert to the Church of her adoption. 

It was not only by titles and estates, 
by power and place, that the King 
pandered to the ambition, and pride, 
and passions of his favourite; he 
sought, in the most ignominious man- 
ner, to gratify all his vicious propen- 
sities; he did so on many occasions, 
by being personally instrumental in 
enabling him to gratify them ; nay, he 
even suggested the mode of accom- 
plishing the most abandoned schemes, 
and was the minister in securing their 
success. Sir Edward Peyton} states 
more instances than one, in which the 
King carried Buckingham to the houses 
of the noblest of England’s peers, and 
facilitated the corruption of beautiful 
women. On one occasion, the sons of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon conveyed a lady 
out of the window, into a private cham- 
ber, over the roof of the house, to 
escape the conspiracy that had been 
planned by the monarch and the peer 
for the invasion of the lady’s honour. 

So favoured by a weak and wicked 
king with the possession of unbounded 
power, his riches, and thereby the 
means of indulgence, were increased 
to an unlimited degree. He now lived 
in greater pomp than any nobleman 
of his time. He used always to ap- 
pear with six horses to his carriage, 
which so exasperated Henry Earl 
of Northumberland, that he drove 
through the city of London with eight, 
to the wonder and amusement of the 
people. 

Buckingham now introduced the 
practice of being carried on men’s 
shoulders, ‘This so shocked the peo- 
ple, that he was hooted in the streets ; 
yet, like other vices or silly habits, 
so corrupting is evil example, that soon 
the displeasure ceased to be manifested, 
so common had the practice become. 

There is an amusing description 
given in an old chronicle of these times 
of the sumptuousness and extravagance 
of his dress, which was beyond all pre- 
cedent or example :— 


“ Tt was common with him, at any ordinary 
dancing, to have his clothes trimmed with 


t Hacket’s Life of Williams, p. 48, 


t Divine Catastrophe, p. 17. 
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great diamond buttons, and to have diamond 
hat-bands, cockades, and ear-rings to be 
yoked with great and manifold knots of 
pearl—in short, to be manacled, fettered, and 
imprisoned in jewels ; insomuch that, at his 
going once to Paris, in 1625, he had twenty- 
seven suits of clothes, made the richest that 
embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, gold, and 
gems could contribute, one of which was a 
white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit and 
cloak, with diamonds valued at fourscore 
thousand pounds, besides a great feather 
stuck all over with diamonds, as were also 
his sword, girdle, hat-band, and spurs.”* 


We shall gather up into the shortest 
space we are able, the character of this 
wanton favourite of fortune, and com- 
ment in general terms upon it, rather 
than attempt any accurate history of 
his life, unsuitable alike to this publi- 
cation, and the design we have in view 
in writing this sketch. 

The Duke of Buckingham, thus 
raised suddenly to the highest dignities 
in the state, had neither abilities to 
sustain him in his giddy exaltation, 


nor prudence to conceal his want of 


them. He loved and hated with reck- 
less inconsistency. ‘The friends whom 


he honoured with attachment to-day, 
he persecuted with fierce antipathy to- 


morrow; nay, even the homage which 
is the inheritance of genius, he scrupled 
not to discard or disown, if the degra- 
dation of its possessor could facilitate 
the indulgence of his extravagant ca- 
price, retard for a due season his own 
disgrace, or hide his shame from pub- 
lic condemnation. Whether it were 
the illustrious Bacon, whom his own 
genius and learning, without his pa- 
tron’s magic influence, could not, in 
that age, have elevated to be Lord 
Chancellor—or Middlesex, who, from 
being an humble tradesman, he had 
made a peer, and appointed Lord 
Treasurer, and afterwards impeached— 
or Archbishop Williams, who, through 
his interest had attained the loftiest 
dignity in the state, and an equally 
elevated position in the Church—Buck- 
ingham hurled them all from their 
fortunes, degraded them from their 
rank, and tarnished their fame with 
the same blind and senseless impetuo- 
sity, as he would dismiss a menial, or 
accuse him of an ordinary omission 


of duty. He dandled the reputation 
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and fortunes of his country with the 
reckless vivacity with which he pro- 
secuted an amorous enterprise. In 
both cases he was regardless of the 
means by which he attained his pur- 
pose, and utterly thoughtless of the 
consequences which resulted from them. 
When his unrestrained passion pro- 
voked him to insult the Queen of 
France, he revenged the dignified vir. 
tuet which blushed and shrank from 
his proposal, by seeking to embroil 
his own country in a war with hers. 
He revealed this passion for the Queen 
to Henrietta Maria, when escorting 
her to England to her husband, Char- 
les I.; and Madame de Motteville 
states, that the Queen of England told 
her that the Duke excited unpleasant 
feelings between herself and Charles, 
and also, that the object he had in 
view in making a division between the 
two crowns, was, that there would bea 
necessity of his returning to France, to 
effect a treaty of peace, and thus enjoy 
the opportunity of once more seeing 
the Queen of France, and prosecuting 
his insane attachment. At one time 
Buckingham pledged James to relax 
the penal laws against the Roman 
Catholics, and then united with their 
direst foes, the Puritans, to insult the 
King. Whilst he ruined James by his 
frowardness, abandoned vices, and im- 
moderate expenditure, he devised and 
arranged the project of his future des- 
potism over his son and successor, by 
tutoring the child to disobey his father, 
not only in his character of parent, 
but of king. Against the interest and 
commanding position of England, as 
well as the feeling and wish of James, 
he seduced Charles to Spain; doubt- 
less, the King was aware of their de- 
parture, but not until the design had 
been so far matured, that it appeared, 
at least to the vacillating sovereign, 
easier to advance to its fulfilment, than 
to retire from it. Buckingham was 
convinced that if Charles were removed 
from his father, vain and weak though 
he knew him to be, but more especially 
if separated from the casual intercourse 
with noble minds that cherished at- 
tachment to the religion and constitu- 
of England, he would have full scope, 
«¢ and verge enough for more,” to work 
out his selfish and disastrous specula- 


* In the Harleian Library, B. H. 90, c. vii. fol. 642. 
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tions. The entire design of this ha- 
zardous experiment of the heir of one 
crown, without solicitation, or even 
previous arrangement, visiting the king- 
dom of a neighbouring sovereign, was 
for the sole purpose of ingratiating 
himself with the future King of Eng- 
land by ties and engagements that 
would continue to operate in his 
favour, so long as a woman's power 
can influence a man’s decisions. Buck- 
ingham fondly hoped that, by this pro- 
pitious exploit, if carried to successful 
issue, he would enjoy an inheritance 
of honours, which, if not the rewards 
of his ability and care, would in future 
be, as at least hitherto they had been, 
the unexampled attendants upon his 
selfishness and cunning. 

The account of the arrangements of 
their departure, and the vacillating con- 
duct of James—at one time joyously 
adopting the plan, and at caniber irre- 
solutely rejecting it—is not suited to so 
brief an account of historical transac- 
tions. They passed through France 
to Spain. ‘They were in disguise as to 
dress, occupation, and name. They wore 
periwigs to overshadow their foreheads, 
their beards were disguised, and they, 
Charles and Buckingham, assumed the 
humble names of Thomas and James 
Smith. In passing through France, 
Charles saw his future consort. She 
appears to have impressed him most 
advantageously, though his intercourse 
was but momentary. 

When the parties arrived in Spain, 
it is still difficult to ascertain whether 
the charges made by the Earl of Bris- 
tol against the Duke of Buckingham 
are true. Hume* rather boldly states 
that Bristol had never said that Buck- 
ingham had professed himself a Papist. 

y, it is with all order and precision 
alleged by the Earl of Bristol, that 
Buckingham plotted with the Jesuit 
Gondemar to bring the Prince into 
Spain to change his religion — that in 
Spain he absented himself habitually 
for eight months from the service of 
the Church of England in the Earl's 
house, and frequented the Popish ser- 
vice, adored their sacraments, and con- 
formed to their rites—that the Duke 
prevailed upon King James to write to 
the Pope for a dispensation to the mar- 
riage, and to style him ‘Sanctissime Pa- 
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ter”—and that the Pope sent to the 
Duke a letter to encourage him in the 
perversion of the Prince. f 

These accusations and these terms 
are alleged by Bristol against Buck- 
ingham, and reported by Mr. Whit- 
locke.t And how did the fickle favour- 
ite carry out bis designs ? Why, when 
the honour of James as king, and 
Charles himself, as well as that of 
England, by her now accredited minis- 
ter, had been pledged for the con- 
summation of the marriage with the 
Infanta of Spain, he precipitately aban- 
doned the contract. It is supposed, 
indeed, that his visit to Spain had not 
been opportune in amorous enterprise. 
Even disgraceful misfortunes attended 
his meditated intrigue with the wife of 
Olivares. And, besides this, he began 
to fear that his popularity might be 
endangered by the future revelation of 
his political manceuvres, to which he 
anticipated a possible failure, and, 
therefore, certain disgrace. Yet, so 
skilled had he become in turning 
crooked devices into prosperous plans, 
that he made the hour of his discom- 
fiture the period of his success and 
triumph. He now ingratiated himself 
with the nation, by showing that the 
interest and religion of England would 
be damaged by such a connexion. So 
great was his success in this tortuous 
diplomacy, that Sir Edward Coke call- 
ed him the saviour of his country. 
Thus his enemies became his advocates; 
and they were now his panegyrists who 
had been loudest in condemnation. So 
intoxicated had he become with the 
fever of popular approbation, by which 
his previous career had never once been 
influenced or excited, that he entered 
into disreputable intrigues with the Pu- 
ritanical members of Parliament, who, 
to this time, had been the decided foes 
of regal supremacy. To promote the de- 
signs of his new companions, the adop- 
tion of conduct that involved a de- 
parture from principle, was no difficult 
experiment for one so well practised 
in all the arts and sophistry of deceit. 

To prosecute his selfish and insane 
designs, and avenge his disappointed 
hopes, he threatened to invade the pro- 
perty of the Church, to abolish her 
hierarchy, and to sell the chapter lands 
of her cathedrals for the benefit of the 


* History of England, vol. vi. note to p. 217. 
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King. This was his part of the pro- 
mised bribe. To accomplish his ne- 
farious projects, he had actually 
entered into treaty with Dr. John 
Preston, the reputed chief of the 

arty.* And what were the real ob- 
jects of this wicked craft? To pro- 
vide the means of levying war on 
Spain, not because she had injured 
or dishonoured England, but because 
for his own personal ends he had first 
insulted, then betrayed, and at last 
maligned and persecuted the nation 
that refused to administer to national 
degradation by the sacrifice of the vir- 
tue of the highest born among her fe- 
male aristocracy. Of one crime we 
must admit the Duke of Buckingham 
was not guilty. He was unalloyed by 
the vice of dissimulation, because he 
would not even pretend to have any 
respect for virtue. Therefore he had 
the undisguised effrontery to publish 
his private vices, which might have 
remained in obscurity but for his 
strange passion for proclaiming his 
abandoned profligacy. He dared to 
brave the hatred of his country, and 
the scorn of all the virtuous on earth 
for his public wrongs. ‘These had not 
even the common apology of ambition 
or patriotism for their perpetration. 
They originated in the hateful passion 
of doing and inflicting insult. 

For these reasons it may be al- 
leged, that so far as the destiny of a 
nation, even for ages, can be influ. 
enced by a single man, to the Duke 
of Buckingham adhere the shame and 
guilt of being the author, not alone of 
his country’s dishonour in the time of 
one king, but of the immeasurable ca- 
talogue of calamities that throng the 
page of the Stuart dynasty. For it 
was he established the precedent of 
ruling without parliaments ; it was he 
that filled the treasury with the price 
of the new honours of baronetage; he 
gathered golden harvests for the King 
by the sale of patents, monopolies, and 
vexatious grants, and then enticed 
him to squander them with remorse- 
less extravagance. It was he revived 
the use of impeachments, unpractised, 
except for the indulgence of royal 
vengeance, for nearly two centuries. 


* See Coke’s Detection, vol. i. p. 139. 
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It is strange that James I. should have 
cherished and loved the man that dis- 
honoured his name and ruined his re- 
putation. But itis a greater source of 
wonder that Lord Clarendon, the ac- 
curate anatomist, more than all other 
historians, except Tacitus, of the mind 
and dispositions of men, should have 
praised and even admired him. 

Death now summoned James to the 
final retribution of allmen. Suspicion, 
and to some well-founded, has fixed on 
the character of Buckingham, some cir- 
cumstances that do not leave his name 
quite free from the charge of having 
been instrumental in the death of his 
too generous and profligate patron. 
Even the publicrumour, though without 
justifiable foundation, that so enormous 
ingratitude, and accompanied bya deed 
of blood could exist, is sufficient to 
testify to posterity the odiousness that 
attached itself to his guilty character. 

A new reign begins, and Charles as- 
cends the throne. The greatest events, 
the noblest results, the glorious fame 
of ages of glorious men have arisen out 
of his grave. Overshadowed as his 
life with some transgressions most 
doubtless was, who can say that his 
destiny was not too terrible a punish- 
ment for his many imputed crimes? 
But we cannot dwell on these points. 
One man, however, had forecast 
his destiny, under the new king, 
with cunning and success. New ho- 
nours awaited the companion of the 
royal traveller to France and Spain, 
and disgrace soon assailed those whom 
Buckingham could not succeed in ruin- 
ing in the opinion of the late king. 
The Lord Keeper Williams was dis- 
placed. He had attended the death- 
bed of James, and administered great 
consolation to the suffering monarch ; 
but he had been, at this period, a de- 
termined opponent to all the machina- 
tions of the Romish Church. Bishop 
Hacket thus describes the activity of 
the priests :— 


Upon Friday, his Majesty grew sensibly 
weaker, so that now the Keeper stirred very 
little out of the chamber, and that not only 
to comfort the departing King, but likewise 
to keep off some of the Romish Church that 
crept much about the chamber-door, w Lo 


Hacket states, in his life of Williams, that he de- 


serves the credit of preventing the sale crowns, by Buckingham, on a previous occasion, 
p. 202. He tried afterwards todo the same respecting the Church lands, but lost for ever the 


patronage of his great friend. 
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as a privy counsellor, he commanded to 
keep at a greater distance,”* 


Buckingham feared that Williams 
had completely discovered the opinion 
that James had formed of him. He, 
therefore, as soon as possible procured 
his removal from intercourse with 
Charles. Forthelate King had exhibit- 
ed such partiality for the Lord Keeper, 
that the Duke was well aware that he 
had revealed all his mind to him, for the 
King had, without solicitation, caused 
an unusual act of council to be entered, 
that the archbishopric of York should 
be conferred upon him at the nezt va- 
eancy. It was, therefore, when he saw 
that the Lord Keeper was not indebted 
for all his distinctions to him, that he 
put in practise that memorable sen- 
tence which he had employed to Lord 
Bacon at the time of his advancement, 
“That if he did not owe his prefer- 
ment to his favour, he should owe his 
fall to his frown.” t 

The Duke did succeed in removing 
Williams from his great office, and in 
wroducing a disinclination in the new 
King towards him. But the Earl of 
Bristol pertinaciously proceeded in his 
accusation against Buckingham, and 
among other charges one was the poi- 
soning of the late King. But all weapons 
used against him seemed of no avail but 
that of the assassin. It was at the mo- 
ment of new honours, which ingenuity 
appeared to have been exhausted in de- 
vising, being heaped upon him, that the 
fatal blow was struck. An unexpected 
war had arisen between France and Eng- 
land. Divisions had taken place in the 
King’s family as well as in the govern- 
ment. The Queen had insisted upon the 
appointment of her own servants ; this 
the King refused, by Buckingham’s 
advice. As a punishment for her not 
succeeding, her priests had compelled 
her to walk to Tyburn. This so pro- 
voked Charles that he dismissed all 
the foreign retinue. 

It may be remembered that the 
Duke had threatened once more to re- 
turn to France. He believed that the 


* Hacket’s Life of Williams, p. 223. 
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Queen was not insensible to his passion 
for her. And this was his plan of car. 
rying out his design. The first act 
was a war with France; the next, a 
reconciliation with the enemy; and 
that he, as an ambassador of peace 
from England, would plead his own 
cause under most exciting chances of 
victory. But before this imagined 
drama was enacted, the assassin Felton 
had struck the fatal blow. Seldom 
have persons, with the blood of others 
on their hands, been, in their former 
life, so free from the imputation even of 
an abandoned life—upon the contrary, 
he was considered of a religious habit 
of mind. And itis related by Osborn,t 
that he heard the Earl of Pembroke 
aver, that he never saw piety and va- 
lour more temperately mixed in one 
person. 

Charles paid all honour to his me- 
mory by the erection of a monu- 
ment to him in King Henry VII.’s 
chapel. It is of the finest marble ; at 
the four angles are Mars, Neptune, 
Pallas and Bounty, at full length, all 
of brass, and numerous other strange 
devices. 

The following lines were written 
under the body of Felton, while hang- 
ing in chains, and are a suitable con- 
clusion to the present sketch :— 


“ There, uninterr’d, suspends (though not to 

save 

Surviving friends the expenses of a grave) 

Felton’s dead earth, which to itself must be 

His own sad monument, his elegy ; 

As large as fame, but whether bad or good 

I say not—by himself ’twas wrought in 
blood ; 

For which his body is entomb’d in air, 

Arch’d o’er with heaven, and ten thousand 
fair 

And glorious diamond stars, a sepulchre 

Which time can never ruinate, and where 

Th’ impartial worms (not being brib’d to 
spare 

Princes wrapp’d up in marble) do not 
share 

His dust, which oft the charitable skies 

Embalm with tears, doing those obsequies 

Belonging unto men, while pitying fowl 

Contend to reach his body to his soul.”§ 


¢ This sentence is, perhaps, as happy an illustration of the effect of- alliteration, in sense 


and sound, as any that could be repeated. 
t Works, p. 224. 1673. 
§ Harleian Miscellany, vol. x. p. 824. 
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Ancient Sophists and Modern Liberals, 


ANCIENT SOPHISTS AND MODERN LIBERALS. 


TO THE BOITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


Srr,—I had hoped that when Colonel 
Mure, in his elaborate critical work on 
the “ Literature of Ancient Greece,” 
came to speak of the Sophists, he would 
have passed a strong condemnation 
upon the new theories respecting that 
class of teachers which Mr. Grote has 

iven to the world in his eighth vo- 
lume of the ‘History of Greece.” I 
find, however, in the fourth volume of 
Colonel Mure’s work, which has just 
been published, a note which expresses 
rather concurrence of opinion with 
Mr. Grote than the contrary. ‘ Mr. 
Grote’s discussion,” he says, *‘ of the 
subject, is marked by the same defect 
which pervades so many parts of his 
able work, that of exaggerating or 
overstating almost every doctrine or 
theory of his own. But though he 
may have overstepped the bounds of 
impartial criticism in the very flat- 
tering picture which he has drawn of 
the character and influence of the So- 
phists, he has effectually exposed the 
Injustice with which they have been 
treated, both by the leading disciples 
of the Socratic school in their own 
age, and by the great body of modern 
critics and commentators.” 

I confess I have read this note with 
considerable disappointment, and I 
cannot but regard it as another sign 
of the defection of some of our ablest 
writers from the standard of elevated 
moral sentiment. To me it appears 
that scarcely at any other period since 
the revival of letters, could such ** new 
lights” upon the character of the So- 
phists have been put forth without se- 
rious rebuke from the literary defend- 
ers of religion and morality. Itis a 
remarkable sign of the times that a 
writer so respectable by his position and 
acquirements as Mr. Grote, should be 
permitted, without censure, to make a 
grave historical work the vehicle of 
teaching which is not less opposed to 
sound morality than that of Gibbon 
was to revealed religion. It must, ia- 
deed, be admitted that from the dan- 
ger which lurked in Mr. Gibbon’s book 
on account of the fascination of its 
style, Mr. Grote’s defence of the So- 


phists is free. This is the only pallia- 
tion I can find in comparing the two 
together. Strange it is that at a time 
when so much earnest research and 
critical vivacity are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of religious doctrine or of ec- 
clesiastical theory, scarcely any warn- 
ing has been given to the public re- 
specting a popular book of no mean 
authority in modern literary circles, 
the tendency of which is very unfavour- 
able to fixed moral principles, though, 
most probably, no intention beyond 
that of the propagation of ultra-liberal 
opinions actuated the author. 

For what Mr. Grote inculcates is 
this — that the Sophists, though they 
did not teach sound theoretic princt- 
ples of morality, as Plato did, yet well 
deserved all the praise and all the pro. 
fit which they derived from their pro- 
fession as teachers, because they 
taught young men how to succeed in 
life according to the prevailing opi- 
nions and tastes of the particular time 
at which they taught, and in the cities 
in which their lectures were delivered. 
Aristotle, who was, doubtless, a wise 
and considerate man (though in the 
present age he seems to be going out 
of favour), and one very well qualified 
to judge of such matters, censures 
Protagoras, and all the sort of him, 
who undertook openly to teach young 
men the art of making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason. But Mr. Grote, 
in his turn, censures Aristotle as fol- 
lowing the Platonic vein, and thinks 
that the teachers of this art may be re 
garded very favourably if looked at 
from the proper “ point of view.” ‘1 
was,” he says, “neither the duty of 
the Sophists to reform the state or vin- 
dicate the best theory onethies! They 
accepted, as the basis of their teaching, 
that type of character which the public 
approved in Athens; not undertaking to 
re-cast the type, but to arm it with 
new capacities, and to adorn it with 
fresh accomplishments.” This Mr. 
Grote appears to uphold as perfectly 
justifiable ; and he contends that Plato 
was actuated by “ prejudice,” because 
he insisted upon the necessity of a 
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nobler morality than that which was 
agreeable to the people, and in har- 
mony with popular manners. He ad- 
mits the merit of Plato’s views, as spe- 
culations ; but then practical life was 
another thing; and they who taught 
what was of advantage for practical 
life, no matter what its ethical propri- 
ety might be, were not to be blamed for 
that, or judged by Plato’s standard. 
They were to be estimated from another 
point of view. ‘* That systematic and 
original character,” he says, ‘ which 
lends so much value and dem to the 
substantive speculations of Plato, 
counts as a deduction from his trust- 
worthiness as a critic, or witness in re- 
ference to the living agents whom he 
saw at work in Athens and other cities, 
as statesmen, generals, or teachers. 
His criticisms are dictated by his own 
point of view, according to which the 
entire society was corrupt, and all the 
instruments who carried on its func- 
tions were essentially base metal.” 
What can all this mean, but that there 
are other points of view than those of 
moral principle, from which the words 
and actions of governors and teachers 
should be contemplated? Plato con- 
demned Pericles and Cimon as nothing 
better than servants or ministers, who 
supplied the immediate appetites and 
tastes of the people, just as the baker 
and confectioner did in their respective 
departments, without knowing or caring 
whether the food would do any real good, 
a point which the physician alone could 
determine. The city, he admitted, 
was amply provided by these states. 
men with defences and conveniences, 
but they did not attend to the true 
purpose of politics —the mental im- 
provement of the people. Mr. Grote 
regards such criticism as the result of 
** systematic peculiarity of vision—the 
rejudice of a great and able mind.” 
Where is the prejudice? The whole 

uestion turns on the matter of fact. 
Was it or was it not true that these 
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* “Plato says that Pericles made the Athenians lazy, cowardly, loquacious, and covetous. 
This severe judgment, suggested to Plato by his constant repugnance to the practical states- 
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eminent men ministered only to the 
immediate gratification and desires of 
the people, without looking to their per- 
manent improvement — without seek- 
ing to make them morally better? If 
the charge was well founded, so was 
the condemnation.* 

This evidently is not Mr. Grote’s 
opinion. Moral principles—pure ethics 
—was all very well for “a great and 
systematic theorist” like Plato, but 
practical philosophers had another 
guide, which Mr. Grote appears 
equally to approve, namely, the tastes, 
desires, and dispositions of the public 
at a given time, and in a given city! 
And this the leading critics of the pre- 
sent day allow to pass, with faint 
praise, indeed, but certainly with no 
special condemnation. The Edinburgh 
Review says,t that Mr. Grote, * by 
proving the Sophists to be really pro- 
fessional teachers for practical life, has 
not precluded all controversy as to the 
quality of their influence. If they 
were the teachers of their age, and not 
its reformers, the opinions entertained 
respecting them must depend on the 
manner in which the age is estimated, 
as well in its tendencies as in its cha- 
racteristics.” How far this limitation 
or qualification of Mr. Grote’s cham. 
pionship of the Sophists is well found. 
ed, will be best judged of by looking 
at a few passages from his eighth 
volume :— 


‘““These men, whom modern writers set 
down as the Sophists, and denounce as the 
moral pestilence of their age, were not dis- 
tinguished in any marked or generic way 
from their predecessors. Their vocation was 
to train up youth for the duties, the pursuits, 
and the successes of active life, both private 
and public. Others had done this before, 
but these teachers brought to the task a 
larger range of knowledge with a greater 
multiplicity of scientific and other topics— 
not only more impressive powers of compo- 
sition and speech, serving as a personal ex- 
ample to the pupil, but also a comprehension 


men of his time, cannot be considered as just; yet it must be admitted that the principles 
of the policy of Pericles were closely connected with the demoralisation so bluntly described 


by Plato. 


Pericles, whose whole administration was evidently intended to diffuse a 


taste for genuine beauty among the people, could justly use the words attributed to him by 
Thucidides—-‘ We are fond of beauty without departing from simplicity, and we seek wisdom 


without becoming effeminate.’ 


A step farther, and the love of genuine beauty gave place to 


a desire for evil pleasures, and the love of wisdom degenerated into a habit of idle logo- 


machy.”—Miuller, Lit. of Ancient Greece. 
t No. 191, July, 1851. 
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of the elements of good speaking, so as to 
be able to give him precepts conducive to 
that accomplishment—a considerable trea- 
sure of accumulated thought on moral and 
political subjects, calculated to make their 
conversation very instructive, and discourse 
ready prepared on general heads, or common- 
places for their pupils to learn by heart. 
But this, though a very important extension, 
was nothing more than an extension, differ- 
ing merely in degree, of that which Damon 
and others had done before them. It arose 
from the increased demand which had grown 
up among the Athenian youths for a larger 
measure of education and other accomplish- 
ments—from an elevation in the standard of 
what was required from every man who 
aspired to occupy a place in the eyes of his 
fellow-citizens. Protagoras, Gorgias, and 
the rest, supplied this demand with an ability 
and success unknown before their time; 
hence they gained a distinction such as none 
of their predecessors had attained, were 
prized all over Greece, travelled from city to 
city with general admiration, and obtained 
considerable pay. While such success among 
men, personally strangers to them, attests 
unequivocally their talent and personal dig- 
nity, of course it also laid them open to in- 
creased jealousy, as well from inferior 
teachers as from the lovers of ignorance ge- 
nerally ; such jealousy manifesting itself by 
a greater readiness to stamp them with the 
obnoxious title of Sophists. 

“The hostility of Plato against these 
teachers (for it is he and not Socrates who 
was peculiarly hostile to them), may be ex- 
plained without at all supposing in them 
that corruption which modern writers have 
been so ready not only to admit, but to mag- 
nify. It arose from the radical difference 
between his point of view and theirs. He 
was a great reformer and theorist: they un- 
dertook to qualify young men for doing them- 
selves credit, and rendering service to others 
in active Athenian life. Not only is there 
room for the concurrent operation of both 
these veins of thought and action in every 
progressive society, but the intellectual outfit 
of the society can never be complete without 
the one as well as the other. It was the 
glory of Athens that both were there ade- 
quately represented at the period which we 
have now reached. ° Whoever peruses Plato’s 
immortal work ‘The Republic,’ will see that 
he dissented from society, both democratical 
and oligarchical, on some of the most funda- 
mental points of public and private morality ; 
and throughout most of his dialogues, his 
quarrel is not less with the statesmen past 
as well as present, than with the paid 
teachers of Athens. Besides this ardent de- 
sire for radical reform of the state or princi- 
ples of his own, distinct from every recog- 
nised political party or creed, Plato was also 
unrivalled as a speculative genius and as a 
dialectician, both which capacities he put 
forth to amplify and illustrate the ethical 


theory and method first struck out by So- 
crates, as well as to establish comprehensive 
generalities of his own. 

“« Now, his reforming as well as his theo- 
rising tendencies, brought him into polemical 
controversy with all the leading agents by 
whom the business of practical life at 
Athens was carried on. In so far as Pro- 
tagoras or Gorgias talked the language of 
theory, they were doubtless much inferior to 
Plato, nor would their doctrines be likely 
to hold against his acute dialectics. But it 
was neither their duty nor their engagement 
to reform the state, or discover and vindicate 
the best theory on ethics. They professed to 
qualify young Athenians for an active and 
honourable life, private as well as public, in 
Athens (or in any other given city); they 
taught them to ‘speak, think, and act’ in 
Athens; they, of course, accepted, as the 
basis of their teaching, that type of charac- 
ter which estimable men exhibited, and which 
the public approved in Athens—not under- 
taking to recast the type, but to arm it with 
new capacities and adorn it with fresh ac- 
complishments. Their direct business was 
with ethical precept, not with ethical theory : 
all that was required of them, as to the 
latter, was, that their theory should be suf- 
ficiently sound to lead to such practical pre- 
cepts as were accounted virtues by the most 
estimable society in Athens. It ought never 
to be forgotten, that those who taught for 
active life, were bound by the very condi- 
tions of their profession to adapt themselves 
to the place and the society as it stood. 
With the theorist, Plato, not only there was 
no such obligation, but the grandeur and 
instructiveness of his speculations were rea- 
lised only by his departing from them, and 
placing himself on a loftier pinnacle of vision ; 
and he himself not only admits, but even 
exaggerates, the unfitness and repugnance of 
men taught in his school for practical life and 
duties. 

“To understand the essential difference 
between the practical and theoretical point 
of view, we need only look to Isocrates, the 
pupil of Gorgias, and himself a Sophist. 
Though not a man of commanding abilities, 
Isocrates was one of the most estimable men 
of Grecian antiquity. He taught for money, 
and taught young men to ‘think, speak, and 
act,’ all with a view to an honourable life 
of active citizenship, not concealing his 
marked disparagement of speculative study 
and debate, such as the dialogues of Plato 
and the dialectic exercises generally. He 
defends his profession much in the same way 
as his master Gorgias or Protagoras would 
have defended it if we had before us vindi- 
cations from their pens. Socrates, at Athens, 
and Quintillian, a man equally estimable, at 
Rome, are in their general type of character 
and professional duty, the fair counterpart of 
those whom Plato arraigns as the Sophists,”—— 
Grote, Hist. Greece, vol. viii. pp. 486-491. 

“It would not be less unjust to appreciate 
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the Sophists or the statesmen of Athens from 
the point of view of Plato, than the present 
teachers and politicans of England or France 
from that of Mr. Owen or Fourier. Both 
the one and the other class laboured for so- 
ciety as it stood at Athens; the statesmen 
carried on the business of practical politics; 
the Sophists trained up youth for practical 
life in all its departments, as family men, citi- 
zens, and leaders —to obey as well as to 
command. Both accepted the system as it 
stood, without contemplating the possibility 
of a new birth of society: both ministered 
to certain exigencies, held their anchorage 
upon certain sentiments, and bound to a cer- 
tain morality actually felt among the living 
men around them. That which Plato says 
of the statesmen of Athens is perfectly 
true—that they were only servants or minis- 
ters of the people. He who tried the people 
and the entire society by comparison with an 
imaginary standard of his own, might deem 
all these ministers worthless in the lump, as 
carrying on a system too bad to be mended, 
but nevertheless the difference between a 
competent and incompetent minister — be- 
tween Pericles and Nicias—was of unspeak- 
able moment to the security and happiness 
of the Athenians.”—J0. p. 539. 


These extracts appear to me to con- 
tain not a conditional and qualified, 
but a direct and absolute defence of 
the teaching of the Sophists. Mr. Grote 
is theirchampion. And this champion- 
ship appears torest upon his recognition 
of two distinct systems of morality, one 
for theory or speculation, the other for 
practical life. Both of these he seems 
to regard as allowable, and even laud- 
able when contemplated from their 
** proper points of view,” though one 
of them (and that the more important 
of the two, since it concerned practical 
conduct) had no more authoritative or 
permanent foundation than the pre- 
vailing tone and fashion of Athenian 
or of Greek society—one might say, of 
a corrupt society, but that, according 
to Mr. Grote’s view, would be a beg- 
ging of the question. For ifthe fashion 
or prevailing conduct and sentiment 
of society in any given city is to be 
taken as the foundation of a system of 
morality, which teachers of youth may 
justifiably inculcate, because it will fit 
the pupils for practical life asit then 
and there exists, then, that which is 
corrupt, according to abstract morality, 
may be moral, according to practice, 
and fashion, and Mr. Grote. 

As to the comparison of Plato’s cri- 
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ticism of Athenian statesmanship and 
teaching, to that of Owen and Fourier 
upon English and French politicians, 
it appears to be both degrading and 
absurd. From what “ point of view” 
does Mr. Grote regard the Platonic 
philosophy when he discerns in it any 
resemblance to the frantic criticism of 
Owen or Fourier? He has but just de- 
scribed Plato as censuring the statesmen 
of Athens because they contented 
themselves with ministering to the im- 
mediate tastes and appetites of the 
people, instead of attending to their 
mental improvement ana permanent 
and moral good. Plato inculcated 
self-restraintand self-denial—the sacri- 
fice of the immediately agreeable for the 
prospectively good and honourable— 
the preference of virtue to pleasure. 
But the Socialist leaders adverted to 
by Mr. Grote criticise existing laws 
upon principles the very opposite. 
Present enjoyment is what they claim 
for the people, and the things against 
which they inveigh are the restraints 
of religion, of decency, and of law. 
Anything, therefore, more preposte- 
rous than the comparison of their cen- 
sure of modern practical politicians, to 
Plato’s censure of the practical poli- 
ticians of old Greece, it is difficult to 
conceive. 

The Quarterly Review notices Mr. 
Grote’s chapter on the Sophists, with- 
out venturing upon any word of re- 
proof. It is treated upon only in a 
foot-note,* and the few remarks made 
may possibly be intended for sarcasm, 
thinly veiled by a courteous form of 
expression, but there is no distinct 
censure. ‘The note is as follows :— 


“ An apology may seem to be due to Mr. 
Grote for the brevity with which we have 
passed over his chapter on the Sophists. On 
no portion of his work has he expended more 
labour and more energy, and, if his view be 
correct, on none ought the render to bestow 
more attention and thought. We have, how- 
ever, abstained from dwelling upon it, be- 
cause, as we have observed, with respect to 
the Greek philosophy in general, it is pre- 
mature to discuss a subject confessedly in- 
complete. It is enough here to state, as 
briefly as possible, the contrast between this 
writer’s view and the popular representation 
of the Sophists. According to the common 
notion they were a sect: according to him 
they were a class or profession. According 
to the common view they were the propa- 


* No. 175, p. 53. 
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gators of demoralising doctrines and (what 
from them are termed) sophistical argumen- 
tations. According to Mr. Grote, they were 
the regular teachers of Greek morality, 
neither above nor below the standard of the 
age. According to the common view, So- 
crates was the great opponent of the Sophists, 
and Plato, his natural successor in the same 
combat. According to Mr. Grote, Socrates 
was the great representative ofthe Sophists, 
distinguished from them only by his higher 
eminence, and by the peculiarity of his mode 
of life and teaching. According to the 
common view, Plato and his followers were 
the authorised teachers, the established 
clergy of the Greek nation; and the Sophists 
the dissenters. According to Mr. Grote, the 
Sophists were the established clergy, and 
Plato was the dissenter—the socialist who 
attacked the sophists (as he attacked the 
poets and the statesmen), not as a particular 
sect, but as one of the existing orders of 
society.” 


However gay and pleasant, and 
fashionably indifferent this may seem, 
and however witty in the allusion to 
the Established Church and Dissenters, 
one may be excused for wishing that 
the reviewer had expressed some grave 
and decided judgment upon a question 
of so much interest as that of the real 
character of the teaching of the So- 
Nor was it at all necessary for 


hists. 
Fim to use so cautious a hesitation in 
committing the authority of his journal 
to one side or another of the question, 
for that had indeed been done very 


emphatically, and long ago. There 
is no subject connected with ancient 
history, upon which the Quarterly 
Review has more energetically pro- 
nounced its judgment, than upon this 
one of the real character of the Sophists. 
That judgment was as opposite as 
possible to the views now promulgated 
by Mr. Grote. So long ago as 1819, 
one of the most accomplished Greek 
scholars of his time* wrote in the 
Quarterly Review an essay upon the 
Greek philosophy, which, certainly, 
as regards the teaching of the Sophists, 
did not mince the matter. The editor 
of the Quarterly, in those days, felt no 
sort of hesitation upon the subject. 
His mind appears to have been quite 
made up, and had any author of re- 
spectability at that time put forth such 
a theory as that of Mr. Grote, it cer- 
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tainly would not have been allowed to 
pass merely with the remark that it 
was new. 

In contrast, then, to what Mr. 
Grote now teaches, observe what has 
been taught in recent times by a 
scholar at least equally competent, and 
backed by the authority of the Quar- 
terly Review, and do not think that 
this matter is interesting merely as a 
point of historical or antiquarian re- 
search. It bears upon the practical 
philosophy of our owntime. A change, 
in many respects similar to that which 
is now taking place in modern society, 
introduced the sophistical teaching. 
That change it is which now gives a 
kind of evil appropriateness to the de- 
fence of what had been so long con- 
demned by all good men:— 


“The busy and stirring nature of the 
times; the change from monarchial to re- 
publican governments; the institution of 
popular assemblies, and, still more, the Per- 
sian contest, by making the Greeks act in 
bodies, whose feelings were to be conciliated, 
prejudices consulted, and large sacrifices of 
private interest to be demanded in favour of 
the public, all conspired to bring into vogue a 
knowledge more adapted to the transaction 
of human business than the study of the 
heavens, and the properties of matter, the 
nature of God and of the soul. Political 
wisdom soon became the leading object of 
attainment, and the splendid eminence to 
which political eloquence led, made it of es- 
sential importance to investigate and culti- 
vate those rules which were found most ef- 
fectual for working upon large bodies of men, 
It is impossible to peruse the interesting dia- 
logues of Plato and Xenophon, without re- 
ceiving a most lively impression of the strong 
ferment which was then taking place in 
men’s minds, and without recognising in them 
some of the marks of that agitated fermen- 
tation of the intellect which, whether for 
good or evil, is working in our own days. 

“To be able to distinguish themselves in 
the general assemblies; to make a figure in 
the courts of justice ; to be ingenious in put- 
ting, and ready in answering questions, and 
what, in the now complicated affairs of 
Grecian politics, was becoming of still more 
importance, to become men of business, was 
the ruling object of every young man’s am- 
bition in Athens.” 


Having further shown that it was 
the ambition of these young aspirants 


* T. Mitchell, Esq., of Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. The article alluded to was after= 
wards embodied in the “ Preliminary Address,” prefixed to his edition of the “‘ Comedies of 


Aristophanes.” 
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to be like Pericles, and to command 
men, and for this purpose to acquire 
the accomplishments that he possessed, 
the writer a to say that a race 
of men called Sophists started up as 
teachers, who were to supply what 
schools, halls, and colleges undertake 
to furnish in modern times — namely, 
the knowledge which young men re- 
quire after the usual rudiments of edu- 
cation have been acquired in early 
youth :— 


“The first person who acquired distinc- 
tion in this profession, sufficient to have an 
influence upon the age in which he lived, 
and to make his name known to posterity 
was Proracoras of Abdera. Originally a 
fagot-maker, his mode of tying up bundles 
attracted the attention of Democritus, and 
the instructions of that philosopher subse- 
quently enabled him to quit a trade in which 
he might have been humbly useful, for a pro- 
fession in which he unfortunately became 
splendidly mischievous. Bred up in that 
school of philosophy which taught that 
there was nothing fixed in nature, this fla- 
gitious Sophist carried the uncertain and dan- 
gerous language of physics into the business 
of human life, and thus poisoned the stream of 
truth in its very fountain and source. 

“Tn such a town as Athens, we may 
easily imagine that the small wits and hum- 
bler Sophists eagerly fastened upon doctrines 
so well suited to the meridian of their capa- 
cities. When the great Belial himself first 
began to advance them, and more particu- 
larly those odious ones, which ought to heap 
the curses of posterity upon his head—viz., 
the doctrine of sensation, and the offer to 
teach how in disputation the worse cause 
might be made to appear the better, we 
cannot say; but we find it declared by 
Socrates that the hoary impostor had for a 
space of more than forty years been advanc- 
ing them, and that from the practice of this 
baneful trade, he had derived more gains than 
Pheidias and ten sculptors to boot. So much 
more agreeable to Athenian minds were 
cunning, trick, fallacy, and deception, than 
those noble specimens of art, which were 
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then growing up among them, and on whose 
mutilated remains the more accomplished of 
our own countrymen are too happy to be 
allowed to fix their eyes in fervent admira- 
tion.” 


The author proceeds to recite the 
names of the leading Sophists, as Pro. 
dicus, Gorgias, Hippias, &c., &c., and 
their fatal influence upon the intellects 
and manners of young men in Athens, 
Their skill and dexterity, however, are 
not questioned.* Many of them made 
their first appearance at Athens in the 
capacity of public ambassadors. Their 
manner of conducting public business, 
their ostentatious professions, the boast- 
ed extent of their attainments, the 
charms of their language, and even 
their personal appearance, all tended 
to captivate, in an astonishing manner, 
the minds of a people naturally greedy 
of what was new. They appeared in 
sumptuous robes, followed by a nu- 
merous escort of noble youths, who thus 
acquired by oral communication that 
knowledge which books could not sup- 
ply, or which, from the costliness of 
books, was difficult of attainment. 
Their language was rich and artificial ; 
full of splendid antitheses and far- 
sought metaphors; they were subtle 
in argument, and where argument 
failed, they amused the imagination by 
the most fanciful tales. With a con- 
fidence the most unlimited, they pro- 
fessed themselves ready to answer every 
question, leaving the choice of the 
manner to the will of the questionist. 
Considering nothing as too high by its 
abstruseness, nor too mean by its a. 
ness, they professed to have acquired, 
and they engaged themselves to teach 
all knowledge. 

The abstract views they inculcated 
were, that ‘‘ nothing can be affirmed, 
or even seen, with absolute certainty ; 
heat is no more heat than cold; white 


* “The consciousness of dexterity in the use of words, which the Athenians cultivated 


more than the other Greeks, induced them to subject everything to discussion, 


Yet this 


fluency of the Athenians was long restrained by the deeply rooted maxims of traditional mo- 
rality; nor was it till the beginning of the Peloponnessian war, when a foreign race of 
teachers, chiefly from the colonies of the East and West, established themselves at Athens, 
that the Athenians learned the dangerous art of subjecting the traditional maxims of morality 
to a scrutinising examination. For, although this examination ultimately led tothe estab- 
lishing of morality on a scientific basis, yet it at first gave a powerful impulse to immoral mo- 
tives and tendencies, and, at any rate, destroyed the habits founded on unreasoning faith. These 
arts of the Soruists, for such was the rame of the new teachers, were the more pernicious to 
the Athenians, because the manliness of the Athenian character, which shone forth so nobly 
during the Persian war and the succeeding period, had already fallen off before the Pelopon- 
uessian war, under the administration of Pericles."—Miiller, Lit. Ancient Greece. 
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is no more white than its opposite; 
knowledge is nothing more than sensa- 
tion; man is the measure of all things 
—of things existing as they are, and of 
things non-existing as they are not, 
and all thoughts are true: for every 
one thinks according to the impression 
made upon him—impressions are made 
by what is in motion, motion is created 
by agency, agency can proceed only 
from things which are, and the things 
which are must be true. From all 
this it naturally followed, that not only 
what are wholesome and useful had no 
actual substance in themselves, but 
that honour and virtue, being the be- 

inning and aim of what is useful, ex- 
isted only in the opinions and habits of 
men.” This was the consummation, and 
this, or something very like this, is the 
point at which many clever persons of 
the present day appear to be driving. 
To say that a man does not accommo- 
date himself to the spirit of the time is 
considered a reproach equivalent to 
that of saying, that he is devoid of 
common sense. 

There is another curious and notic- 
able point of similarity. ‘The popular 
opinion which was to be the judge of 
everything, and to determine whether 
any course of conduct was wise and pru- 
dent, praiseworthy and honourable, on 
the contrary, was, nevertheless, de- 
spised by those who thought it not un- 
becoming to court its favour and to 
bow to its decrees. The following is 
Mr. Mitchell’s account of that instruc- 
tion which Mr. Grote defends as fit- 
ting the youth of Athens for practical 
life :— 

“The pupil was carefully initiated in all 
the niceties of that language, whose mazes 
and subtleties sometimes led, from premises 
apparently simple, to conclusions which 
seemed more like legerdemain than the 
effects of sober reasoning. He was instructed 
that it was in his power, and his duty, to 
make the same thing appear at one time 
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just, at another unjust; that he could, by 
this means, in a speech to the people, make 
the same things appear at this time good, 
at that time the reverse; nay, that if as 
clever as the eleatic Palamedes, he might 
make the same things appear like and un- 
like, one and many, in a state of quietude 
and in a state of motion. These lessons ad- 
mirably prepared the pupil for his next de- 
gree, viz., initiation into the mystery of the 
Great Beast, the Mrya Ogspue asthat popu- 
lace was significantly and contemptuously 
termed in private by those who did not scruple 
to pander to its basest feelings in public. He 
was told that this animal, great and strong, 
had certain irascible and concupiscent pas- 
sions, of which it was necessary to make him- 
self the master. He was accordingly taught 
to know in what way it was necessary to 
approach this animal, and how to touch him 
—what made him difficult, and what easy 
of access—how to discriminate between the 
tones which the Great Beast himself uttered, 
and the tones which in others either soothed 
or provoked him. All this the neophyte 
was told had, during a course of time, been 
collected into an art; in this art, he was 
assured, lay true wisdom—this wisdom was 
what they (the Sophists) undertook to teach. 
As to any discrimination of the passions of 
this animal, or any separation of the honour- 
able, the good, and the just, from the base, 
the bad, and the unjust, it was what they 
declared they neither laid claim to them- 
selves nor expected from others: it was their 
business to shape their judgments by the in- 
stincts of the animal, calling that good in 
which he delighted ; that evil, with which he 
was displeased, and considering all as just and 
honourable which satisfied the necessities of 
nature; and what essential difference there was 
between that which is good in itself, and good 
according to nature, they confessed they did 
not know themselves, and consequently could 
not communicate to others.” 


Such was the nature of the education 
which is now defended in a work of 
modern authority, as having fitted 
young men in the cities of Greece for 
practical life, and as seeming objec- 
tionable only to them who do not look 
at it from the proper point of view.* 





* “ Alcibiades ought not to have captious or inquisitive men about him. 


I know not what 


the Sophists are goud for ; I only know they are the very worst instructors. Logic, however 
unperverted, is not for boys ; argumentation is among the most dangerous of early practices, 
and sends away both fancy and modesty. The young mind should be nourished with simple and 
grateful food, and not too copious. It should be little exercised until its nerves and muscles 
show themselves, and even then rather for air than anything else. Study is the bane of 
boyhood, the ailment of youth, the indulgence of manhood, and the restorative of age. 

“Tam confident that persons like you and Pericles see little of those sharpers who play 
tricks upon words. It is amusing to observe how they do it, once or twice. As there are 
some flowers which you should smell but slightly to extract all that is pleasant in them, and 
which if you do otherwise emit what is unpleasant or noxious, so there are some men with 
whom a slight acquaintance is quite sufficient to draw out all that is agreeable ; a more inti- 
mate one would be unsatisfactory and unsafe.”—W, S. Lanpor, Cleone to Aspasia, 
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And, indeed, it must be admitted, 
that there is some consistency between 
the advocacy of such teaching as that 
above described, and the admiration 
which many very clever persons pro- 
fess for a certain kind of modern 
statesmanship. Such persons put the 
exercise of an independent judgment 
on the part of a modern statesman 
wholly out of the question. It is not 
for him to consider what is most wise, 
most just, most honourable for himself, 
and most glorious for the nation. His 
business is to carry into effect, with 
administrative ability, the will of the 
people. The management of the 
** Great Beast ” is to be his only care. 
He is to watch its habits, to study its 
humours, and to prepare his measures 
at first, and to modify them afterwards, 
solely with a view to give it satisfac- 
tion, and to preserve its favour. Not 
only can the collective people do no 
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wrong — none at least that the states- 
man should presume to correct — but 
the popular mind can wish for nothing 
that the statesman should refuse to give. 
If the popular mind be in love with 
error, so let it be ; populus vult decipi, 
decipiatur. This is certainly the theory 
upon which a great deal of very plau- 
sible modern political writing is found- 
ed, and if this be reasonable, it is not 
surprising that men who think so 
should think the teaching of the So- 
phists not only excusable, but some- 
thing more. 

If, however, there be sound moral 
principles which should govern men in 
public and in private life, wholly irre- 
spective of advantage or disadvantage ; 
of probable success, or of probable fai- 
lure; of popularity, or of unpopularity, 
then both the sophistical teaching of old, 
and the modern defences of it, should 
seem odious in the sight of just men. 

W. JoHANNESVILLE. 


POSTSCRIPT ON SOPHISTICAL PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN ADVOCACY. 


I must return to Mr. Grote, and his 
eighth volume, for the purpose of no- 
ticing the comparison which he sug- 
gests between the Sophists of Athens, 
and the barristers or advocates of our 
own time. Aristotle, he says, follow- 
ing the Platonic vein, calls the power 
of making the worse appear the better 
reason ‘the promise of Protagoras.” 
To this he objects as an argument 
against rhetorical teaching generally ; 
against all the most distinguished 
teachers for active life throughout the 
ancient world, from Protagoras, Gor- 
gias, Isocrates, &c., down to Quintil- 
lian. 
it in his defence before his judges, cha- 
racterising such accusations, in their 
true point of view, as being the ‘* stock 
reproaches against all who pursue phi- 
losophy.” He then proceeds in the 
following strain, of which it may be 
remarked, that the modesty of its 
manner corresponds with that of its 
spirit le 


“They are, indeed, only one of the mani- 
festations. ever varying in form, though the 
same in spirit, of the antipathy of ignorance 
against dissenting innovation, or superior 
mental accomplishments, which antipathy 
intellectual men themselves, when it happens 
to make on their side in a controversy, are 
but too ready to invoke. Considering that 
we have the materials of defence, as well as 


Socrates, he says, complains of 


of attack, supplied by Socrates and Plato, it 
might have been expected that modern 
writers would have refrained from employing 
such an argument to discredit Gorgias or 
Protagoras, the rather, as they have before 
their eyes, in all the countries of modern 
Europe, the profession of lawyers and advo- 
cates, who lend their powerful eloquence, 
without distinction, fo the cause of justice or 
injustice, and who, far from being regarded 
as the corrupters of society, are usually 
looked upon, for that very reason, among 
others, as indispensable auxiliaries to a just 
administration of law.” 


1 know not whether gentlemen of the 
bar, in general, have felt themselves 
flattered by this allusion, but to myself, 
I must own, the compliment seems to 
be rather less than equivocal. Bishop 
Sanderson, we know, addressing a 
legal auditory, instead of telling them 
that their bright example was a modern 
justification of the ancient Sophists, 
inveighed against such as ‘ Prota. 
goras, who boasted that he could make 
a bad cause good when he listed.” 
Such modern advocates, he, without 
hesitation or scruple, remits to the fate 
of the “false tongue,” and the punish- 
ments not very dimly shadowed forth 
in the book of Psalms, to wit — 
“mighty and sharp arrows, with hot, 
burning coals.” But without, I trust, 
presuming too much in favour of the 
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profession of the bar, I venture to 
doubt Mr. Grote’s correctness, when 
he says that the members of that pro- 
fession lend their aid, without distinc- 
tinction, to the cause of justice or of 
injustice. Their advocacy, as regards 
persons, is indeed, as I understand the 
rule of the profession, all but totally 
indiscriminate. They must not refuse 
to plead a cause which is entrusted to 
them in the regular professional man- 
ner, whatever their own opinion of its 
merits may be.* But then, their 
theory is, that itis not the injustice of 
it for which they plead, but the jus- 
tice. No case is so utterly bad as to 
be on all sides without defence or ex- 
tenuation. No charge is brought to 
them by a client for their support, 
without, at least, some amount of 
foundation, which they may bring be- 
fore the judges. ‘Their skill as advo- 
cates, and their usefulness in a court of 
justice, depend upon the industry and 
discrimination which they exercise in 
finding out and urging such points of 
law and of justice as are in favour of 
their client ; but to urge the judges to 
pronounce as law what is not law, or 
to persuade juries to decide for injus- 
tice instead of for justice, that is what, 
I apprehend, the profession would, as a 
theory, altogether repudiate. And 
indeed, whatever the theory of the 
legal profession may be, it seems to 
me that the theory of Mr. Grote is 
manifestly opposed to common reason ; 
for, how could the fact of an acute 
arguer, giving the aid of his eloquence 
on the side of injustice, in any given 
cause, make such an arguer an indis- 
pensable auxiliary to a just adminis- 
tration of law in that cause? Yet 
that is the theory which Mr. Grote 
lays down. 

That the practice of the profession 
often falls short of its theory, cannot, I 
fear, be truly denied; but whenever 
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the practice degenerates into ‘the pro- 
mise of Protagoras,” it becomes an 
abuse. It may be true that a large 
proportion of those who exercise the 
profession of advocates are men who, 
for certain fees or rewards, undertake 
to use all their ingenuity in order to 
cause judges or juries to believe what 
they do not believe themselves. In so 
far as this practice extends, the pro- 
fession is one of which the morality is 
something more than questionable. 
Whenever the members of the bar so 
act, they do not aid in the great ad- 
ministration of the law, but they aid 
in preventing the forms of law from 
arriving at the ends of justice. To 
geta verdict by any means which can 
be made available for that purpose is, 
no doubt, a too common topic of self- 
gratulation among members of the bar. 
‘To gain a favourable decision from a 
judge, no matter by what concealment 
and dexterous evasion of points in the 
ease, which would have led to a diffe- 
rent decision, is too often regarded asa 
triumph. But these are abuses, and 
no man who estimates highly the dig- 
nity and honour of the profession, and 
who desires to avoid the reproach of 
seeking, merely to make money by the 
tradesmanship of advocacy, would ever 
join in such wretched triumphs, or 
wish to have any share in them. There 
is a pride in mere success, the snare of 
which, it is, perhaps, difficult to es. 
cape; but it should be escaped from 
by the aid of the instinctive feelings of 
a gentleman. Perhaps it was an ex- 
aggerated sense of the difficulty of 
keeping these feelings unblunted and 
unsullied, while following the profes- 
sion of the law, which led Horace 
Walpole to say, that it would be more 
to his own credit to keep a shop, and 
sell either boots or shoes, than to be a 
professional advocate, and tempted to 
sell himself. + 





ru 


I must, however, here observe upon something wholly unprecedented. For the first time 


in my professional life, I heard a member of the bar say that he would not have undertaken 
a cause, unless he had been satisfied that the charges brought against his clients were un- 


founded. He would have you believe, not that he looked at the outside of his brief, before 
giving up that happy leisure which he only rarely leaves, to make an occasional appearance 
in court, but that he painfully laboured through all the evidence which you have had before 
you, and came to the conclusion that his clients were injured and persecuted! If any ene 
had stated to me that an advocate would say this, I should have laughed in his face.” Sol.- 
Gen. Sir A. E. Cockburn, Court of Exchequer, 17th Feb., 1851. The learned Solicitor (now 
Attorney) General, thought it an absurd and ridiculous pretence that an advocate would con- 
sider anything but the outside of his brief, before undertaking a cause. On the outside, the 
Jee is endorsed; it contains no other information, except the names of the litigating parties. 


The barrister who had made the “‘ unprecedented” declaration was Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 
Tf Letters to Mason. 
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I believe it to be the opinion of those 
who have had long experience at the 
bar, that there is oo of high feeling 
in the profession than there once was, 
and a more general desire to turn it to 
profitable account by any opportunity 
that it may afford. This is an obser- 
vation which will probably apply to 
most professions and ways ut life, 
arising from the advance of the mercan- 
tile spirit through all classes of society, 
and the unwonted activity in getting, 
and profusion in spending money. 
There is, doubtless, in our day, plenty 
of work done at the bar which would 
not well bear open scrutiny in foro con- 
scientia, but that men dare publicly 
hold themselves forth as the indiscri- 
minate advocates of justice or injus- 
tice, or that so doing they would 
escape general contempt, I must take 
leave to deny; nor would they much 
mend the matter, if in such a case they 
should plead the example of Prota- 
o~ or Gorgias, or any other of the 

hist tribe. 

here is, however, another point of 
view—to use Mr. Grote’s favourite ex- 
angen which considerable resem- 
lance may be traced between the 
ancient Sophists and modern advocates. 
It lies in the ill effects produced upon 
the faculty of moral judgment, by car- 
rying to excess the habits of discussion 
and argumentation. The man who is 
accustomed in almost all the questions 
which come before him to take one 
side, and to look at it principally with 
a view to the maintaining of the side 
which he is bound to support, is very 
likely to impair his power of judging 
fairly upon the whole matter. At all 
events, in proportion, as he has been a 
pees partisan, when that was 
is business, he will lose the power of 
readiness of judgment, when he comes 
to decide causes ; for the process of his 
mind will be, from habit, to examine 
each side as an advocate, and to give 
judgment in favour of that side upon 
which the arguments appear the strong- 
est. But others who, perhaps, have 
been less successful as advocates, will 
find their way to a right judgment by a 
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shorter road. Experience teaches that 
the smartest advocates do, by no 
means, make the best judges; and, on 
the other hand, men who never ap- 
peared to advantage in the open strife 
of argument, have been found both the 
most accurate and the readiest in de- 
ciding upon the arguments of others, 
when a judicious promotion has given 
them the task of trying causes. One 
of the most careful and philosophical 
of the observers of modern lifet has 
remarked, that in all but purely scien- 
tific questions, arguments are not to 
be submitted to by the judgment as 
first in command, but rather they are 
to be used as auxiliaries and pioneers. 
The judgment should profit by them to 
the extent of the services they can ren- 
der, but after their work is done, it 
should come to its conclusions upon its 
own free survey. He then proceeds to 
the following more particular state- 
ment, which may be more easily sub- 
mitted to the test of ordinary expe- 
rience :— 


“T have seldom known a man with great 
powers of argumentation abundantly in- 
dulged, who could attain to an habitually 
just judgment. In our courts of law, where 
advocacy and debate are most in use, ability, 
sagacity, and intellectual power flourish and 
abound; whilst wisdom is said to have 
been disbarred. In our Houses of Parlia- 
ment the case is somewhat otherwise; the 
silent members, and those who take but 
little part in debate, and, indeed the country 
at large, which may be said to listen, exer- 
cise some subduing influence over the spirit 
of argumentation, and the responsibility for 
results restrains it; so that here its predo- 
minance is much less than in the courts of 
law ; yet, even in the Houses of Parliament, 
wisdom has been supposed to have less to 
say to the proceedings, than a certain spe- 
cies of courage.” 


It appears to me that these remarks 
are substantially just, and, therefore, 
I am of opinion that something else 
than ‘the antipathy of ignorance 
against superior mental accomplish- 
ments” may be the cause of the dis- 
trust with which the artifices of the 
Sophists of old, or of those who are 


* “Tt is said that Wyndham, when he came to the end of a speech, often found himself so 
perplexed by his own subtlety, that he hardly knew which way he was going to give his vote. 
This is a good illustration of the fallaciousness of reasoning, and of the uncertainties that 


attend its practical application. 


Ever since the time of the Sophists, logic has been too ready 


to maintain either side of a question; and that, not merely in arguing with others, but even 
within our own bosoms.”—J. C. HARE, Guesses at Truth, 
¢ Henry Taylor, Author of “ Philip Van Asteveld,” 
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said most to resemble them in modern 
life, have been so frequently regarded. 

It has been argued that the cause of 
justice runs no risk from the practice 
of advocacy, since the adverse advo- 
cates state fully the points of the case 
on each side, and an impartial judge 
presides and gives his decision after 
duly weighing the arguments of both, 
and correcting them by his own know- 
ledge. This theory, however, assumes 
that the advocates are equally matched 
in all respects, and that the judges and 
juries are incapable of being led away 
by the eloquence or adroitness of a 
favourite advocate, or of being put out 
of humour by one who has not the good 
fortune to be so well received. But 
it often happens in practice that advo- 
cacy is not very equally balanced, and 
sometimes it happens (perhaps inevi- 
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tably) that one advocate has the ear 
of the court more than another. Then, 
as advocacy is avowedly purchasable, 
the litigant whose money is first pre- 
sented to the influential advocate has 
more chance of success than that which 
he derives from the amount of law and 
justice which is on his side. Such 
points as these, which are only occa- 
sionally apparent, we bear with, re- 
membering that all things human must 
be imperfect. But they teach us also 
to remember that unconditional and 
unqualified praise, of even the most 
accomplished advocacy is fulsome and 
unjust; and that ability, acuteness, 
and intellectual power should, by no 
means, receive that unbounded admi- 
ration, which rightly is reserved for 
wisdom and virtue. 
W. Jd. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO THE DONEGAL HIGHLANDS, 


IN A LETTER TO ANTHONY POPLAR, ESQ. 


PART Il.—A DAY UPON “THE HORN,” AND A RIDE AMONGST THE MOUNTAINS. 


Dear Mr. Portar,—Are you an early 
riser ?—or, haply remembering the days 
of your youth and your syntax, do you 
recal the time when you used to con- 
strue and parse ‘‘ Diliculo surgere sa- 
luberrimum est,” when all the while you 
mentally dissented from what you con- 
ceived the atrocious and highly revo- 
lutionary sentiments contained there- 
in? Now, that this is not the case, I 
think your own Magazine exhibits un- 
mistakable internal evidence, for from 
its pages there ever breathes a matu- 
tinal freshness —a lark-like lifesome- 
ness—and a six-o’clock-in-the morning 
vivacity easily recognisable by all true 
worshippers of the orient sun. Surely 
you are one of us, Mr. Poplar !—matin 
philosophers, ‘ albente die” bre- 
thren, and confraternity crepusculan, 
sworn to wait upon and welcome the 
** rosy-fingered morn ;” and being such, 
you, no doubt, are well acquainted 
with all the pains, perils, pleasures, 
profits, and perplexities which attend 
the early riser at all seasons of the 
year. You know, Brother Poplar — 
for we will take a very extreme case— 
what it is to leave your warm nest in 
VOL. XLI.——NO. CCXLVI. 


winter, at the grisly and loathly hour 
of five in the morning, when all the 
world is sleeping ;” the first plunge into 
the cold black chamber air, not the in- 
fidel’s “leap in the dark,” but the 
spring of an energetic mind, bent on 
‘redeeming the time.” Then the 
grope to the toilet-table; the fizz of 
the phosphorus-box; the pandemo- 
nium glare for a moment, settling down 
into the mild blue radiance emitted 
from a wax taper, by the light of 
which you perform your ablutions and 
other morning duties ; then the descent 
to the study, where the air is cold, and 
you catch yourself beginning to quote, 
chatteringly, “‘ Frigora mordent jam 
matutina parum cautos ;” but the re- 
medy is near, for the neat-handed 
Phillis of your establishment, who is 
now inthe arms of Morpheus in the 
culinary regions, has laid your fire 
with pyrotechnic skill — * Arches on 
arches,” as Byron says of the Colosseum, 
only these are of whity-brown paper, 
and resinous wood, and turf from the 
brown bog, and coal from the sable 
mine; all igneous, and ready, like 
Lombardy or Hungary, to burst into 
3B 
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a flame as you apply the match, and 
softly fan the nascent fire with streams 
of oxygen, propelled from the leathern 
lung and windpipe of an octogenarian 
and highly asthmatic bellows. Then, 
when the fire is established, comes the 
delicate cooking of the coffee, the first 
cup of which mounting to the brain 
cleanseth the whole cerebral process ; 
sweeping away cobwebs, lubricating the 
faculties, arousing the memory, quick- 
ening the fancy, invigorating thought, 
and with its condensed aromatic steam- 
power setting into play the whole in- 
tellectual machinery, for, in despite of 
the penal edicts of German doctors 
against those innocent fluids, and in 
contradiction to many a medical ana- 
thema, allopathic, hydropathic, or ho- 
meopathic, I am ever a warm advo- 
cate for tea, coffee, and the whole 
family of harmless stimulants. And 
on an occasion like the present, I would 
say of coffee, what I recollect Sgana- 
relle says of snuff in the ‘ Festin de 
Pierre” of Corneille, only with a qua- 
lification— 
“ Quoiq'en dise Aristote, et sa docte cabale, 
Le cafe est divin, il n'est rien qui l'egale.” 


With such a delightful stimulant, 
and your fire burning briskly, and the 
certainty of no interruption for at least 
two good hours— 


“How happily the days of Thalaba go by,” 


whether you bend over the ‘*Sancte 
Litere” (and every Christian scholar 
ought to begin his day with a chapter 
in the Greek or Hebrew Scriptures), or 
hive-matured and weighty wisdom from 
Bacon's page of gold, or admire the no- 
ble old sublimity of the Greek trage- 
dians*—those ancient cliffs which tower 
erect and grand in the far horizon of 
time, still visible, and ever pre-emi- 
nent above all that the later drama 
has produced ; or sketch a paper for 
Maga, till all too soon the day comes 
on— 


_ - ** Jam clarum mane fenestras 
Intrat et angustas extendit lumine rimas: 
Stertimust" 


Certainly we were not inclined to do 
so, or linger in our bedrooms on the 
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beautiful bright morning which wit- 
nessed our domestic rendezvous in our 
friend’s breakfast-parlour at six o'clock, 
in the lovely vale of Glen Swilly. 

The view from the windows was de. 
lightful: on the hills lay the mists half 
drawn up, like grey silk wimples, trans- 
parent to the sun’s rays and spangled 
with dew; the river ran shiningly in 
silver—the meadows were steeped with 
the vivid green freshness of emeralds, 
The avenue and gravelled walks were 
wetted with a most copious dew, which 
lay in innumerable diamond globules 
on every branch, and leaf, and tiny 
spray in the lawn; the birds had been 
up for hours, singing hallelujahs to Him 
who made them and careth for them ; 
and from every tree, or green nook, 
the richest gush of song and sweetest 
melody was poured; it was the very 
life of music. We had a hasty break. 
fast; and at seven o'clock, our chivalry 
being all mustered, and our cavalry 
pawing and plunging for the start, and 
our single vehicle — ‘the thing you 
know ”"—an Irish car “ at the door,” 
we gave the word “ andiamo,” and set 
out for the mountains, and the Ocean- 
Arigle, and Horn Head. We had five 
or six horsemen, one gentle lady eques- 
trian, beautifully mounted on a tho- 
roughbred mare, and the aforesaid 
**thing you know,” or outside jaunting- 
ar, drawn by twolong-trotting,“ broad- 
breasted, high-maned sons of the hill,” 
alias a couple of tall bays, who, unlike 
Cuchullin’s steeds in the above citation 
from Ossian, were driven tandem fashion 
—notabreast. Inthe well of this car (in 
which I can testify there was no water, 
but something stronger) were stowed 
away sundry articles intended for the 
refreshment of nature, and the sustain. 
ment of life, viz., as a lively youth in 
our party described it, cold beef and 
mutton for the pastoral and bucolical ; 
dead turkeys and defunct chickens for 
the ornithologist ; a lobster salad for 
the botanical and conchological section ; 
hams, which had long ceased to trot, 
for the quiet andsedentary; and tongues 
which had never uttered falsity or bit 
terness, and whose value appeared, like 
that of Cromwell, only to be acknow- 
ledged after their death,t for the mora- 


* The Rev. George Croly has a beautiful remark on the comparative merits of the Greek 


dramatists. 
Titan.” 


He says, ‘‘ Sophocles and Euripides were sons of men, but Aischylus was the 


¢ I think it was Dr. Spratt who said of Cromwell, “ Time will whiten him ;” this time has 
done, with the assistance of Messrs, Merle D’Aubigne and Carlyle. 
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lising members of our company ; and a 
few bottles of sherry, before alluded to, 
to illustrate andevidence the old saying 

of ‘ truth being in a well,” by compar- 
ing it with another ancient adage, “ in 
vino veritas” —this was our young 
Collegian’s merry classification of the 
viands. 

Our horses were in delightful spirits 
and very fresh, yet we rode themslowly, 
to let them get breath, as we had two 
or three-and-twenty miles to go before 
we pulled rein. We crossed a bridge 
a little below the glebe grounds, and 
rode up the opposite side of the 
valley, pursuing the same route we had 
taken on the preceding day, till we ar- 
rived at Rachedoge, where we turned 
off at right-angles across the pic- 
turesque bridge, green with ivy and 
ash.trees, which here spans the Swilly. 
Our road now lay northwards, running 
up @ high hill, from the top of which 
we looked back and saw Glen Swilly, 
and all its woodland beauties, lying 
deep in the hollow behind us, and 
spangled with myriads of dew-drops. 


On our left was Fox Hall, the seat of 


Mr. Chambers, a most picturesque 
spot. On the ascent here we en- 
countered a flock of sheep, driven by 
a bare-legged boy and two collies; 
afterwards came the owner, a farmer 
on the shady side of forty years of age, 

with a florid face, and see ming as if “he 
were suffering under a per petual per- 
spiration of bashfulness. His steed was 
evidently an old soldier (having served 
in the victualling department)—a tall, 
flat-sided, yew-necked, hammer-headed 
streel of a chesnut mare, with a tail 
cocked stiff out like a carbine, having 
an upward curve at the extremity, and 
exhibiting hairs like angels’ visits, short 
and far between. The one eye of this 
brute was a singular compound of in- 
telligence and malignity, with a retro- 
grade squint that conveyed the idea 
that its owner was ever looking back to 
see if any person was laughing at her 

tail. The rider saluted my friend ea- 
gerly but shyly, blushing most vividly, 
old Commissariat glaring at us fearfully 
with the eye, and executing a lame 
kind of pompous, spavined caper as 
she passed us by. This man, my friend 
told us, was, in the truest sense of the 
term, a ‘*modest boy,” and what the 
neighbours called “‘sheamed.” He had 
a large farm, and was a remarkably 
honest, industrious, and pious man; but 
simple and timid to a fault, and easily 


bullied. My friend, whose parishioner 
he was, exhorted him often to marry, 
as his homestead was in a lonely place 
called Clooncarney, and the “ fugaces 
anni” were beginning to frost his pow ; 
but Simon would get violently crimson 
- the idea, till one day at Ramelton 
fair he met Miss Jane M‘Corkodale, a 
pretty little giggling lass of seven- 
teen, who made such an impression, 
that next week he mounted “ the 
meare” and rode off to old John 
M‘Corkodale’s house to ask him for 
his daughter. Here he remained a 
month, during which time he was duly 
wedded. Shortly afterwards my friend 
met him sitting erect on ‘‘ the meare,” 
whose eye and gait appeared to have 
acquired a double portion of malignity 
and pomposity from the circumstance 
of there being a marriage in the family. 
Simon blushed crimson as carnations 
when congratulated on his new estate, 
but looked a little less j joyous than the 
occasion warranted, which was ac- 
counted for when ‘he informed my 
friend that ‘it was the older, not the 
younger Miss M‘ Cc. ” whom he had 
‘got married on.” It appears that 
M‘Corkodale, who was a Covenanter, 
and a warm, wealthy farmer, proved 
‘‘verra steff” on the occasion, and 
pronounced ‘‘ the Geggler” to be al- 
together and out of the question 
‘* ow’r young” for wedlock; and being 
rather a stickler for the rights of pri- 
mogeniture, he insisted upon Simon, 
“if he had ony mind to marry at a’,” 
taking to himself his eldest daughter 
Sarah, a comely sensible woman of 
thirty, declaring, in tones that could 
not be disputed, ‘* the ould one must 
go first,” and adding, by way of con- 
solation, ‘that such was his regard 
for Simon that if he had an oulder ane 
he would have gi’en her him.” 

My friend had hardly concluded his 
sketch of the modest benedict when 
we came in sight of Temple Douglas, 
a ruined church with rather a fine 
window; anda little in its rear a noisy 
fall of water, occasioned by a stream 
rushing between two huge rocks, Here 
it was St. Columbkille was nursed, and 
probably built a cell, the place being 
then called Teampull Dubheglas, which 
being interpreted, is the “ dark green 
church.” 

The country all about is wet and 
wild, exhibiting much bog, backed 
with barren mountain, yet reclaimed 
in partial patches here and there. It 
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is much cut up with roads, intersecting 
each other in all directions, as if they 
had lost their way, and did not know 
where to run to. Here is some til- 

lage, productive principally of oats 
and bere, or barley, along with a few 
large fields of flax—a be autiful ¢ rop— 
belonging to the better class of farmers, 
and the never-fuiling potato. Pre- 
sently we came on the banks of the 
Lennan River, rapid as an arrow, and 
running distractedly over a channel 
broken by thousands of dark boulders 
standing loosely in the water on a 
rocky bott ym, and causing a perpetual 
whirl and foam in the stream. This 
river rises, or rather issues from Lough 
Fern, which is north of Ramelton ; and 
flowing past Kilmacrennan, and under 
the base of the great mountain-Lough 
Salt, so well described by Caesar Otway, 
it passes near the Rock of Down, 
where the O' Donels were once crowned; 
and thence rushing on, fretting and 
foaming, it washes the wild rock-piled 
townlands of Clooncarney and ‘Train- 
tagh, runs roaring beneath the broken 
bridge of Trainbeg, till at last, confined 
between steep end wooded banks be- 
yond Ballibolother, it begins to be 
what its name imports, Lennan signi- 
fying ‘‘still water,” as it quietly rip- 


ples” and circles under the arches of 


Churchill Bridge, and is lost in the 
bosom of the beautiful Lough of Gar- 
tan, the Lake Leman of Donegal. 

Ww e had ridden by its side for nearly 
two miles, the road running on the top 
of the western bank, and we now 
called a halt to survey the lovely sheet 
of water which received it. Gartan 
Lough is backed on the north and 
west by fine hills, which contain innu- 
merable little lakes or tarns — Glen- 
doan Mountain apparently frowns over 
it. In some of the fumine years the Go- 
vernment constructed admirably en- 
gineered roads on the south and west 
side of it, opening out these dusky 
highlands, and rendering accessible 
what had not been trodden by foot of 
man for time untold. ‘The value of 
land, formerly so depressed (that I was 
told the fee-simple of a mountain and 
moorland estate was offered for a shil- 
ling an acre purchase-money), has, 
since these roads were made, increased 
a hundred-fold. 

The few peasantry who inhabit 
these wilds are not an imaginative race. 
*«*Common sense” prevails more than 
“genius” in their character. In an 
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exploring ride my friend and his lady 
had lost their way among the hills; 
they had been ascending a bridle-path 
for nearly a mile, and on reaching the 
summit, a panorama of mountain, lake, 
and wild rock scenery, stretching off 
towards the Rosses, suddenly lay before 
them. Here they were accosted by a 
peasant who knew them, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued: — ‘Is not 
that a wonderful scene ?” ‘ True for 
your raverance, it is a wonderful cauld 
country.” ‘But is not the prospect 
beautiful and grand?” ‘I’m doubting 
if thon land would be ow’r good for the 
crops —its all rushes, rocks and the 
black water—the pleace has no heart.” 
«¢ Now tell me, my friend, whether 
would you rather look at this fine view, 

and that lofty Glendoan Mountain over 
there, or see a plate of hot potatoes on 
your table to-d: ay? 2” «I'm thinking, 

sir, the payaties is more use fuller.’ 

On an another occasion, my friend 
wishing to give a young horse a few 
weeks’ grass, went to a farmer’s house 
who grazed cattle, to a nape his terms, 
&e., &e.; the good man was from 
home, but his blunt, ob clever 
wife refused to have anything to do in 
the transaction. ‘* What does the 
beast want with grass here when you 
have hard oats at home; besides you 
ought to know something of our Glen 
Sw villy boys, they might tak’ your horse 
some dark ‘night and never ask your 
leave. Keep your horse in your stable, 
he'll thrive best when your hand’ 8 upon 
his mane, and ‘twill be better ony day 
to say “here he is, than there he was.’ 
All the time that my friend was nar- 
rating these traits of peasant life and 
chi aracter, we were admiring the Lake 
of Garian. A handsome house called 
Belleville stood on its left bank, and op- 
posite was the glebe house of Gartan 
parish ; the first belonged to Mr. 
Chambers, the second was the resi- 
dence of the Rev. H. Maturin, a rela- 
tion of the author of ‘* Bertram.” The 
lake, I should say, from a bird's-eye 
view, was about three miles long, but 
I cannot be certain; is is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful piece of water, with the 
smile of the sun-light and the frown 
of the hills meeting upon its fair face, 
from its banks being both of a flat and 
a precipitous nature. It has a deep in- 
terest as well to the lover of nature as 
to the archeologist and the Irishman ; 
for by these waters was Columbkille 
reared, and in Gartan was he born. 
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In Kells they have his stone-roofed 
house standing and in good preserva- 
tion, but in Gartan I could not find 
avisible vestige of him. He was born 
in the beginning of the sixth century, 
of royal lineage, for his father was 
grandson of Connel, from whom Tyr- 
Connel or Donegal was named, who 
was son to the celebrated O'Niall of 
the nine hostages, King of Ulster. 

This district was at that time, as I 
said, called Tyr-Connell, the land of 
Connell. It did not receive the name 
it now bears until Sir John Perrot, in 
1584, erected it into a county, and 
salled it Donegal. Its original name 
had been Eargal, or LEircael; but 
Ptolemy makes it to be peopled by 
folk whom he designates by the musical 
appellations of Vennii, and Rhobogdii ; 
which our young Collegian said should 
be translated ‘the inhabitants of the 
fens and the bogs!” and Horn Head, 
unto which we were bound, was styled 
by this ancient authority, Promonto- 
riumVenniennium. However, to return 
from this geographical heathen, to our 
good saint—his mother, too, was of no- 
ble birth. He was baptised at Tur- 
luch Duglas, probably Temple Douglas, 
and had his name of Columba Kille, 
** Dove of the churches,” from the re- 
ligious houses he founded in Ireland. 
One was where Derry now is ; another 
was in Offaly, or the King’s County, 
where now is Durrow Abbey, lately 
the seat of Colonel Stepney, now of 
Lord Norbury. 

The Venerable Bede mentions this 
latter quaintly enough, in his chapter 
on St. Columbkille—*‘ Fecerat monas- 
terium nobile in Hibernia quod a 
copia roborum Dearmuch lingua Sco- 
torum, hoc est Campus Roborum (Oak- 
field) cognominatur.” — Eccles. Hist. 
lib. iii. caput 4. The saint seems to 
have been fond of ‘the greenwood 
tree,” for Derry signifies “‘ the place of 
oaks ;” and in the neighbourhood of 
Gartan is a range of mountains called 
Derry Veagh, or * the Oakwood of 
Deer,” where the remains of very 
ancient wood are to be found, as well 
as the bones of the red deer. When 
Columbkille was about forty-four years 
old, taking pity on the isles of Scot- 
land, and the northern highlands of 
that benighted land, he came as a 
minister and a missionary into an all 
but heathenish country. Take the 
words of Venerable Bede himself: — 
“‘Venit de Hibernia, presbyter et 


abbas insignis Columbanus Britan. 
niam predicaturus verbum Dei pro- 
vinciis septentrionalium . Pictorum, 
gentemque illam verbo et exemplo ad 
fidem Christi convertit. ’ — Eccles. 
Hist. lib. iv. cap. 3. Here the is- 
land of Iona (amidst the ruins of 
whose churches and tombs Dr. Samuel 
Johnson became enthusiastic and elo- 
quent, though he omits to say that the 
founder of their fame was an Irish. 
man) was given to him by the grateful 
Picts, his converts, and here he died, 
having built and originated the monas- 
tery, afterwards so illustrious as the 
seat of learning, and the burial-place 
of kings and nobles. His life is briefly 
but fully given by Bede, who may be 
depended on; his death is as faithfully 
narrated by Adamnanus, one of his 
successors ; what are called his ‘ pro- 
phecies” are a mere myth. His last 
days were passed in diligently reading 
the Holy Scriptures, which formerly 
he had copied out entirely in his own 
handwriting, especially the Psalter, 
taking much delight in the beautiful 
thirty-fourth Psalm, which begins with 
*¢T will bless the Lord at all times, 
his praise shall continually be in my 
mouth ;” and he died upon his knees 
in the church, praying to his Heavenly 
Father. Such was the end of a saint 
of whom Ireland may justly be proud. 
He was “angelic in aspect, pure in his 
converse, holy in his employments, of 
excellent abilities, and eminent in wis- 
dom.” Thus holily he lived and died: 
may our last end be like his! and, as 
one said at the interment of good 
Bishop Bedell (whom Columbkille 
much resembled in his simplicity, 
austerity, blamelessness of lite, and 
love for the Bible), so I would say 
now, *O sit anima mea cum Colum- 
bano.” 

But, dear Mr. Poplar, I have kept 
you and my readers a long time stand- 
ing on the bridge of Gartan, while I 
have been descanting concerning Saint 
Columbkille, yet a lovelier spot for a 
resting-place could hardly be imagined. 
This luke is called in the Donegal map, 
prepared under the Ordnance Survey, 
Lough Beagh South. Some of these 
charts are extremely incorrect, and 
names are most carelessly given; the 
word is Lough Veagh, not Beagh. Some 
of the highest mountains about here 
are not even set down on the face of 
the map, which, on the whole, is a 
singularly unsatisfactory document, 
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I had forgotten to state that since 
starting we had passed near no less 
than four school-houses, and my friend 
told us there were five more in the 
parish ; of these, six belonged to the 
London Hibernian Society, and three 
to the Kildare-place Society—they were 
all Scriptural schools, and much fre- 
quented by the peasants’ children. I 
had many stories of the almost miracu- 
lous memories of these young people, 
and how they were in the habit of 
“‘committing” to memory sixteen, 
see. _or twenty chapters of the 

Old or New Testament, every three 
months; and it was universally al- 
lowed that the ‘ Roman children,” 
i.e., the Roman Catholic, were far and 
away the “keenest at the learning, 
and varra greedy at the Scripters ;” 
another proof, if such be wanted, that 
the Roman Catholic laity, if left to 
themselves, are glad to receive and 
read the Word of God. My friend 
occasionally held an evening lecture 
at some of these school-houses, and in 
order to show us how widely extended 
the critical vein was among these North- 
erns, he narrated an anecdote, as we 
walked our horses up a hill, which made 
us smile. A clerical friend from town 
was staying with him—a good man, 
though a little flowery in his mode of 
pons: on one of these occasions 
e occupied the school-desk, and next 
morning my friend, meeting the school- 
master, inquired how they had liked 
the new minister? Sam shrugged his 
shoulders, and made answer—* W hy, 
your raverence, the hearers think you 
have the beggest voice, but they all 
hold thon man from Dublin to be 
better edicated.” 

He gave us also a graphic account 
of the packing of one of these evening 
school lectures, to which all «* denomi. 
nations” crowded, under the auspices 
of his litigious steward, Jeakie, who, 
mounted on the schoolmaster’s rostrum 
with ruler in hand, and desk before 
him, composed, like a second Neptune, 
the crowding waves of an overflowing 
congregation, delivering a kind of lay 
address before the arrival of the minis- 
ter, and what he himself would call the 
** lifting of the service ” 


“ Work up—work up — men and weemen 
—work up—mak room for Mr. M‘Craub and 
the mistress, mak room for auld Tam Ellott. 
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Mrs. M‘Coy, ma’am, you munna sit in thon 
pleace, I wouldn’t allow you to be in the air 
of the door; let the Meeting * people have 
the stools” (with a grin), “ they're na that 
fond of standing. Jackie Logan you munna 
be falling asleep the night, its na manners, 
Work up—work up—my oh, but you're that 
throng! Mak room there for Mrs, Colhoun— 
puir craythur, she’s but donsie. Yees men 
must stand now, the weemen may set down, 
and tak their wee chillst on their laps, but if 
they cry yemust quet the apeartment. Master, 
you must left the hymn. Betty Spratt, you 
have a muckle voice, mind you sing oop— 
and dunna be sheamed — my oh, will yees 
work up,” &e., &c, 


The singing was awful, stentorian 
and stertorous, in nasal harshness long 
drawn out, and a regular kicking of the 
gamut to death; yet some sweet voices 
were there, and all was hearty, sin- 
cere, and much enjoyed by the poor peo- 
ple themselves ;—the prayers respond- 
ed to with real devotion, and the sermon 
heard throughout with intelligence and 
earnest attention. Unlike more fa- 
shionable auditories, the longer the mi- 
nister preached the more pleased seemed 
the people—any reference to the “five 
points,” eliciting from the critical part 
of the congregation, among whom sat 
M‘Craub, a self- congratulating nod of 
the head; while many of the gentler 
portion of the audience, among “whom 
was Margaret Colhoun, would melt 
into tears, and scarce suppress an au- 
dible “‘ech, my,” at any mention of 
the grandand touching scenes of Mount 
Calvary. 

An old woman, who occasionally 
came down from Gartan to this meet- 
ing, was rather “a difficulty” to my 
friend ; her name was Hatty Gallasp, 
and Je: ikie defined her well when he 
called her ‘‘a fulish auld Methody 
body.” She was daughter to a by-gone 
parish clerk, and was born, and bred, 
and suckled amidst psalm tunes. Her 
voice, once good, was now cracked ; be- 
sides she was as deaf as a post, and 
would not give in to any of the modern 
tunes, but persisted in obstinately re- 
jecting all but those “‘her feayther and 
her sung on Sabbaths, in the wee gal- 
lery of Conwall parish church, when 
Rector Span was in it.” Thus, any 
little harmony the singing possessed 
was jeopardied by the ‘eccentricity 
and intractable voice of this intense 
amateur, who generally was_half-a- 





* Presbyterians, 


T Wee chills, wee children, 
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dozen notes before, or a bar behind 
the other choristers. On one occasion, 
my friend ventured to expostulate,, but 
very gently (for singers, like bards, are 
an “‘irritabile genus”), and suggested 
that she should not sing quite so loud, 
when she answered — “I hada cowld, 
my dear, I had a cowld thon time; 
but now Ise got quet of it, and praise 
be to the Maker if I do not gie them 
a skirl on the ‘ Auld Hundredth,’ next 
Sabbath, I'll gie you leave to say what 
naebody ever said of Hatty Gallasp, or 
of her feayther before her, that she canna 
sing oot.”” Accordingly, when the oc. 
casion came, she dashed out in medias 
res, upsetting every voice about her, 
setting time, harmony, and tune at de- 
fiance, and when the rest had conclud- 
ed, continuing the strain as she exe- 
cuted a prolonged solo, her poor old 
shaking voice quivering and quavering 
amidst the rafters of the school-house, 
like an insane skylark in bronchitis. 
On leaving Gartan Bridge, the road 
becomes interesting from its wildness. 
Wepassed a sheet of water called Lough 
Akibbon, and got over the ground ra- 
pidly; though, having no observant Xe- 
nophon with us, we did not count the 
Parasangs; the car acting as our ori- 
flamme, and leading the way—now dis- 
appearing in some winding or hollow, 
now seen climbing some distant hill, the 
two bays performing gallantly. Andnow 
we saw the car stopping on a flat part 
of the road, neara bridge, and all the 
good folk thereon standing up—some 
on the seat, and some in the well, in 
various attitudes of admiring attention. 
We immediately pushed on and joined 
them en grande gallope. They were op- 
posite to Glen Veagh, and looking up 
into its gorge; behind them, on the 
right hand of the road, was a river, the 
Owen Carrow, issuing from Lough 
Glen. It flows westward into Glen 
Veagh, which is a valley of water, half 
in light, and half in deepest shade ; 
walls of towering rock rise black, ab- 
rupt, and broken on the north side, 
out-topped by Dooish Mountain. The 
luke resembles the gigantic lock of a 
eanal on the one side, while on the 
south, the banks, scarcely less precipi- 
tous, are green with copse and natural 
wood, and once were covered thick 
with ancient trees, chiefly oak, where 
troops of red deer were to be seen ; 
but this was some hundred years ayo, 
hence its nameGlenVeagh, which signi- 
fies in Irish, ‘* TheValley of the Deer.” 





For long years, the deep loneliness 
and utter inaccessibility of these wilds, 
favoured the growth of the trees, as 
wellasthe existence of the deer, and few 
living creatures ever penetrated into 
these morasses, save the fox, the eagle, 
orsome bog-trotting M‘Swine, to whose 
chieftaincy the region appertained. 
The lack of roads, and the total ab- 
sence of all drainage, formed a kind of 
negative ‘‘national defence” here ; but 
now the last deer has been shot, and 
the old oaks, planted by some O'Donel or 
M‘Swine, cut or blown down (except 
in the Mullengore wood, which lies up 
on Glen Veagh—by the little lake of 
Nambradden there are old trees still 
standing). Thus civilisation builds u 
and destroys, diruit et edificat; and if 
she carries a silver trowel in the one 
hand, she brandishes a woodman’s axe 
and a rifle with the other. 

In the little green island, which sits 
in the water of Glen Veagh, like an 
emerald in a setting of blue enamel, 
lived John M‘Swine, the representa. 
tive of that ancient race. He is cle- 
verly and effectively described b 
Cesar Otway, who visited Glen Venn 
in the year 1822, Hewas a “ princely- 
looking peasant,” and far beyond Big 
King Joyce, whom I saw and had the 
honour of shaking hands with last year 
near the top of the Killery in Galway, 
and whom I considered a burly and 
rather clownish personage, without 
anything striking but his enormous 
physique. 

‘The M*‘Swine was well known in 
Donegal, making his annual circuits 
among the gentry, and always insisting 
on having a glass of claret, as a gentle- 
man and noble by descent. Their 
property had dribbled away through 
extravagance, but had never been 
escheated for rebellion against the 
English government. 

‘The fumily were secondary princes 
under the O'Donels, and gave their 
name to M‘Swine’s Bay, M‘Swine’s 
Country, and M‘Swine’s Gun. The 
word seems to be originally Scandina- 
vian—probably Swino ; Anglicised, it 
is Sweeny. No doubt there was oc- 
casional immigration from the north 
of Europe to this part of Ireland. The 
ancestor of Mr. Olpherts, of Ballin- 
connell House, was a Dane, and came 
to Ireland with a friend and country- 
man, by name Wybrants. ‘This latter 
settled in Limerick, as Olpherts did in 
Donegal, and their descendants are 
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now high among the gentry of either 
county. Glen Veagh is now the pro- 
perty of James Johnston, Esq., of 
Stranorlar, but is held by a Mr. Fos- 
ter, who resides there. On its east 
end is a fine mountain, called Losset, 
which I believe means “ Light.” We 
were loath to leave lovely Glen Veagh, 
and its charming combinations, and 
peculiar variety of brilliancy, and 
shadow, and vivid green grass, and 
fairy island, and mist, and sparkle, 
and duskiness, and rock, and water, 
and wood, and slope, and cliff, all 
grouped together; and we all agreed 
that we had never seen in any country 
a gorge and glen of so imaginative and 
diversified a character as the sweet 
Valley of the Deer. We started again, 
‘* the car-borne” taking the lead. At 
each step now the mountains opened 
upon us. On the right rose Muckish. 
I: has been compared to the long ridge 
of a barn, a haystack, &c.; but its 
Celtic name is best— Muckish, quasi 
Muckanish, that is, Pig’s Island, for it 
looks like a long-backed Irish pig when 
seen from sea. ‘The ridge or back is 
nearly two-thirds of a mile long, and the 
mountain is 2,200 feet high. On the 
south side, half way down, is found the 
whitest and finest sand; in fact, it is the 
hard silex of the mountain decomposed 
by the action of the weather. Great 
bags of it are rolled down and exported 
to Dumbarton, where it is made into 
splendid crown and plate glass. We 
had this mountain along while in view, 
but it was some time before its lofty 
brothers opened on us, and then it was 
quite a sudden burst and most sub- 
lime; for, on rounding a flat moun- 
tain called Largah-Veagh, or the 
*¢ Track of the Deer,” at the termina- 
tion of an extensive plain which opened 
out to the left, rose four gigantic coni- 
cal mountains in distinct and separate 
masses, yet exhibiting a great likeness 
one to the other. ‘These were Arigle, 
or * The White Arrow,” next to 
Arigle was Altan, and then the two 
Aghlas—grand and noble-looking sis- 
ters were they, and evidently of the 
same original formation. 

Kerry can boast of loftier mountains 
no doubt, but none so singular in shape 
and hue and peculiar in position as 
these four strong, solitary, stone giants, 
which, standing up from a desert of 
rock, and grass, and swamp, and bog, 
and tarn, so spectral and so strangely 
similar in the outline of their conical 
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precision, have the wildest appearance 
of any mountain landscape I have ever 
looked at. I confess, Mr. Poplar, I 
am jealous that these sublime solitudes 
should be so little known, and while 
tourists are pouring from our Holyhead 
steamers, and flowing down to Con- 
nemara or Kerry, so few, if any, pene- 
trate into the Donegal glens ; yet here 
is everything to attract and satisfy the 
sportsman, the lover of nature, or the 
man of science. The fish swim thickly 
in the bright loughs; the grouse crow 
amidst the heather of the solitary hills ; 
the otter lurks in the tarn and stream ; 
the rabbits burrow here in millions; 
hares and foxes abound, and even the 
brock and the stoat are to be seen; 
the ocean swarms with turbot and 
every choice fish; the country is rich 
in botanical treasure— many Alpine 
plants blossom on the mountain tops, 
among which is the blue gentian, which 
is to be met on the summit of Muckish; 
and there is the largest possible field 
for the mineralogist as well as for the 
geologist. ‘The roads are first-rate, the 
country perfectly safe. The two inns 
are excellent; that at Letterkenny, 
which is the starting-post, is kept by 
Mr. Hegarty, a most respectable, in- 
telligent, and obliging man, and one 
who knows the country thoroughly, 
and who, when he furnishes you with 
a vehicle, will add every requisite in- 
formation with it. The inn at Dun. 
fanaghy is, I hear, also well kept; and 
if this page of mine could induce any 
tourist to pass into these grand wilds, 
he would indeed be richly repaid for 
his trouble. 

Crossing the bridge of Calabber we 
proceed, and soon arrive at the Gap of 
Muckish. Here we met two men, sons 
of the M‘Swine, mere peasants, and il- 
licit distillers by trade—wild-looking 
kerne, and in good pictorial keeping 
with the rocky, desolate scenery around 
them. ‘* Spur your horses, gentlemen, 
now; the Gap of Muckish is past and 
left behind, and you have a long reach 
before you ere you arrive at the cross- 
roads, and nothing to detain the eye 
till then. Keep in thetrot—never mind 

vantering if you can help it; steady 
now, our horses are feeling the bracing 
influence of the keen air which rushes 
from the Atlantic. Look at the 
thoroughbred — how she ‘clears the 
lea’—what beautiful action ; look at her 
arching neck—her long silken mane— 
the snow-flakes on her chest — her 
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graceful head —her wide, red, open 
nostril — her taper flying limbs — her 
thin glossy skin—her round eager eye, 
full of fire—her small erect ears—what 
a splendid spanking trot she goes at, 
so that two of our gentlemen mounted 
on shelties are obliged to press them 
into a hard gallop to > keep up with her 
flying: pace.” We are now in Clogha- 


neely* (which means the “stone of 


slaughter’), composed of disjointed 
rocks and dark heath; and before us, to 
the right, is “ Bloody Forel: and,” the 
most north-western point in Ireland, 
and 1,035 feet above the sea, accord- 
ing to ‘the Ordnance survey. ‘Thelegend 
says, that after the death of Brian 
Boiromhe, the Danes fled to what they 


conceived to be the remotest corner of 


Ireland, which they called the Farland ; 
but being followed by their victors, 
they hadsocruela battle with them that 
it was called *‘the Bloody Farland,” 

since corrupted into Foreland, by 
which latter title it is commonly quoted 
in the proverb, ‘from Cape Clear to 
Bloody Foreland.” Cloghaneely also 
at that time saw such fighting as tinged 
her stones with blood. Soon we ar- 
rived at the cross-roads; here the At- 
lantic first met our eyes as it thun- 
ders on the beach of Ballyness Bay. 
Gemmed with a little archipelago of 
islands, the sea here looked, breathed, 
smelt, glittered enchantingly. Innis- 
bofin, Innisbeg, and Innisdoey lay 
near the shore ; but Torry, like a black 
gothic castle, with tower, and turret, 
and ruined stairs, and broken wall, 
rose far amidst the waves, at a distance 
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of ten miles from the mainland. Some 
of our party who had seen the wonders 
of the Horn before, decided on re- 
mainingat the little cross-roads inn, and 
from thence passing over to Torry,t 
where is some magnificent cliff scenery, 
while the remainder pushed on to the 
Head. Our road now lay eastward 
and along the coast, the sea breaking 
in melodious thunder on our left. On 
our right the great mountains Arigle, 
Muckish, and their serfs, looking calmly 
down from their altitudes; and Horn 
Head before us rising bluff and bold 
at a distance of about six miles. We 
kept our horses at their pace, rapidly 
passing Ballinaconnell House, the seat 
of Mr. Olpherts, and the glebe-house 
of the parish of Raymonterdony. As 
we neared Horn Head we came upon 
an immense rabbit-warren lying on 
the sea shore, and containing millions 
of these little animals. 1 heard that 
the skins and fur produce a good an- 
nual income to Mr. Stewart, who is 
the lord of the soil here, or rather of 
thesand; and that the servants covenant 
on hiring with him, that they are not 
to have rabbit for dinner more than 
three days in the week—but this may 
be mere gossip for aught I know. In 
fact, the whole promontory of the Head, 
containing 4,000 acres, is more or less 
one vast warren, though the popula- 
tion is thinned by gun and gin, as well 
as by hawk and fox, and falcon and 
eagle, and other wild animals who 
carry game certificates from nature, 
and whose right to kill is never ques. 
tioned. 





* “ Cloghaneely "—this “ stone of blood” 
its sanguine streaks. 


is yet to be seen on Mr. Olpherts’ grounds, with 
The legend is too long for insertion, and the interest of the story will 
scarce justify the occupying of the space—“ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 
ever, well given in the “ Ulster Journal of Archeology,” 


It is, how- 
published in quarterly numbers by 


Messrs. Archer and Sons of Belfast—a delightful issue, which has been just commenced, and 
is likely to succeed from its great merit. The plate in the first number of “ Balor’s Castle 
and Prison” in Torry (which Balor is the hero of the Cloghaneely legend) is a beautifully 
executed lithograph, and gives a good idea of the height and wildness of the Horn Cliffs 
opposite on the mainland, with a whole cloud of sea-birds flying round them. 

+ I am aware that any information I may have concerning Torry is very imperfect. Even 
the derivation I elsewhere adopt for its name is dubious, though certainly the most agreeable 
to the imagination. I have never been on the island ; but I would refer the reader to a pleasant 
little volume, part of which appeared in a late number of this Magazine, entitled ‘* Hours in 
Vacation,” by Alfred M‘Farland. This gentleman visited Torry very lately, and seems to have 
threshed out the whole sheaf connected with its history, scenery, laws, legends, habits, &c., &c., 
with diligence and accuracy, and the reader will find much matter to interest, amuse, 
and even astonish in Mr. M‘Farland’s sketchings of this wild Atlantic isle. The reader 
should also consult the first and second numbers of the ‘ Ulster Journal of Archwology” (a 
work referred to in a former note); each part contains a full, learned, and graphic article on 
Torry, illustrated by a map and some exquisite lithographic plates. It is a curious fact that 
neither rat nor frog will live on Torry, which seems to imply that St. Columbkille effected 
even more than St. Patrick in respect of the reptiles! 
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We turned aside to put up our 
horses at Dunfanaghy, intending to 
visit the cliffs on foot. Between this 
village and the Head an arm of the sea 
intervenes, which is crossed by a long 
bridge of many arches. Beyond the 
bridge is the gate of ‘‘Horn Head 
House,” a handsome mansion belonging 
to Mr. Stewart, the representative of 
an ancient family and large property 
in Donegal. The house and its inmates 
are proverbial for hospitality, gentle- 
ness, and kindness, and some of our 
party being known to Mr. Stewart we 
were certain of a cordial welcome from 
him and his most amiable lady ; but we 
had much to see, and our time was 
scant and stint, so we pushed over the 
hill to reach the cliffs, and turned our 
steps to the left to visit M‘Swine’s 
Gun, which we had some difficulty in 
finding as it was not shooting, at which 
time the jet of water it throws up to a 
great height, and the noise which accom- 
panies the discharge, designate its lo- 
cality., Itis a crater on the top of arock 
— like a monstrous stone wine-funnel— 
the orifice opening down to a sea-cave 
below of about 150 feet in extent. The 
mouth at which the water boils and 
rushes in is triangular-shaped, and 
thirty or forty feet in height; it is a 
long, narrow slit in the face of the 
rock. When the wind blows froma 
particular point, vast volumes of sea- 
water roll into this cave, filling it to the 
roof; and, Orcus-like, there being no 
** superas ad redditus auras,” from the 
sea continuing to beat in, the water so 
pent up gets desperate, and, as it were 
maniacal, because it ‘can't get out,” 
and, assuming the form of a water- 
spout, is whirled through the orifice at 
top in a superb column three or four 
hundred feet high, which puts to shame 
the fountains at Alton Towers, or 
the jet d’eaux of Versailles, and is 
accompanied by a noise equal to the 
discharge of a broadside of a man-of- 
war. 

Up, up, up, the Head still advances, 
like a monster smoothing-iron ele- 
vated upon its broader end, or rather 
in shape like what the French call in 
fortification a ravelin. 

We had some wet walking, and a 
good deal of jumping and climbing. 
Once, on topping a little sand-bill, we 
saw in the hollow a large eagle tearing 
a rabbit; she was not four yards below 
us, and her eaglets were with her, and 
probably she was teaching them a les- 
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son in gastronomy unknown te Ude or 
Mons. Soyer. Our partyran shouting 
down towards her, when, deserting her 
prey, she strove to rise, sweeping the 
sand with her strong, long wings, and 
half-running, half-flying, till having 
attained sufficient air beneath her pi- 
nions, she rose to a great height — at 
times lying still on the air, and utter- 
ing a wild cry like barking, her young 
ones circling round her, and presently 
we saw the male bird sailing majesti- 
cally from the cliff to join her. 1t was 
really a magnificent sight, these two 
noble birds in all the pride of their 
strength and native wildness, hovering 
over us, which they continued doing 
the whole time we remained on the 
Head—the incomparable splendor and 
majesty of the proud eye; the broad, 
brown, strong shoulder; the fierce 
crook of the ridged, yellow beak ; the 
wild bark or cry ; the huge flap of the 
powerful wing; the round legs, fea- 
thered thickly to the very toes, and the 
claws crooked and cruel—these were all 
plainly recognised by us, both as we 
had observed the female on the ground, 
and now as they both crossed and re- 
crossed over our heads, watching us as 
if we had come as a storming-party to 
sack and destroy their eyrie. 

What is the reason, Mr. Poplar, 
why these noble birds are so often 
accompanied by crowds of small birds? 
I have frequently seen eagles on the 
wing in Donegal, and have seldom 
missed this anomalous companionship. 
Yet Mudie, a Scotch writer, says, that 
**when the shadow of an eagle passes 
over a valley not a wing moves but her 
own.” And again, he writes, * that 
even in mountain lands they always 
soar aloft.” Now, I distinctly recol- 
lect meeting an eagle on the wing in 
a wild pass in Glendoen Mountain, and 
he sailed over my head so closely that 
in the enthusiasm of the moment I 
flung my hat at him, which absurd 
action of mine I confess the monarch 
appeared to treat with thorough and 
becoming contempt, 

But the whole subject of the haunts 
and the habits of these grand birds is 
treated in a very delightful way by the 
late William Thompson, of Belfast, in 
his ‘‘ Natural History of Ireland,” a 
work combining the accuracy and intel. 
ligence of a philosopher, with the gra- 
phic power of a painter, and the warm 
colouring of a poet; and I would espe- 
cially mention this work, inasmuch as 
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Mr. Thompson traversed all these 
Donegal highlands and headlands with 
an eye full of gratified admiration, and 
is never so enthusiastic and so eloquent 
as when he describes them. In glow- 
ing language he paints the ocean, the 
mountain-peaks, the sky, the peculiar 
air-tints, the vast illimitable wilds, the 
countless lakes, loughs, bays and head- 
lands; the white sand tracts, the ‘‘mag- 
nificent range of cliffs,” and last of 
all the «stupendous Hory,” with its 
lofty, precipitous sides, where builds 
and breeds the golden eagle (chrysae- 
tos aquila), an aristocrat even in his 
diet, and seldom in his wild state being 
known to prey on the sea birds, which 
his magnificent brother, the great sea 
eagle (haliaétus albicilla) regales 
upon; while the osprey (pandion ha- 
liaétus), less fastidious than either, and 
an expert though violent sea-angler, is 
as fond of fish as a lord of the treasury 
at a Greenwich white-bait dinner. 
These three kinds of eagles frequent 
the Horn, building in inaccessible 
parts of the cliff— the osprey being 
the least wild, and now and then perch- 
ing on the trees in Mr. Stewart's lawn. 
Here, too, are jer-falcons, and kes- 
trels; immense foxes also live in these 
eliffs. From the 10th of April, till 
about the middle of July these shores 
are visited by millions of rock-nesting 
and other aquatic and migratory 
birds. Among them are the puffin 
(fratercula artica) ; the skart, or cor- 
morant; the shearwater ( puffinus an- 
glorum); all the tribe of laride, or 
gulls—the herring gull; the common 
gull; the brown gull (darus fuscus); the 
great black-backed gull ; the razor bill 
(auk-alea torda) ; the kittiwake (/arus 
rissa) ; the skua, a fierce gull, and not 
a frequent visitor; the colymbus, or 
diver; the common and black guille- 
mots; the penguin (aptenodytes) ; the 
gannet, or sula bassana; the shag, or 
cristatus Phalacrocorax (that fellow 
must have a splendid bass voice, if 
there be any faith in names) ; the oys- 
ter-catcher, or hematopus ostralegus ; 
and the petrel, which has an Italian 
derivative, andis called, from Petrellus, 
or little Peter, from the way thecreature 
hasof walking onthe water. These and 
many other marine birds come to the 
Head for incubation and feeding the 
three spring months of every year; 
but what is a most singular physiolo- 
gical fact, some few of them visit Horn 
Head in December, for about fourteen 


days, it is supposed to meet a peculiar 
shoal of fishes which are here at that 
month ; and some of the guillemot tribe 
remain all the year. In May these cliffs 
are lined with birds, sitting in myriads 
on their eggs on the narrow horizontal 
shelves of the mural rocks, ledge under 
ledge all thickly tenanted, and every 
available spot occupied. Little patches 
of earth rest on these shelves sodded 
with grass, on which grows thickly the 
sea pink (statice armeria); and the 
ox-eye (chrysanthemum leucanthemum). 
«The birds are as close together as 
they can sit, and the lines of snow 
whiteness, of various lengths, whic 
they present against the grey sterile 
surface of the cliffs have a very sin- 
gular appearance, as strata of flints in 
a limestone quarry are not more ho- 
rizontally disposed.” We noticed the 
Auk, especially in its black and 
white livery—a pompous, heavy, and 
conceited-looking creature, stuck up 
on its nether end, with its great bill 
protruding like a begzarman’s dish. 
While some are thus stationary, 
others are seen flying confusedly up 
and down the face of the cliff, or float- 
ing or splashing on the waves, like the 
guillemot, who has his name from a 
Welsh word signifying to whirl about, 
or winging their way back to the rocks, 
either bringing fish in their large bills 
to their mates, or heavily gorged them- 
selves; some of the latter, like the 
Puffin tribe, may be seen making tack 
after tack in their homeward flight, to 
enable them to rise sufficiently high 
to reach the ledge of rock on which 
their fair ladies and small families are 
looking out for their arrival, the weight 
of the bird and its habits of gourman- 
derie hindering it from flying either 
long or high without rest. And, should 
there be a mist on the sea, spreading 
half way up to the Horn, the effect of 
watching these birdsemerge, likespirits, 
and sink back again into the vapour, 
thousands of them rising and falling 
every moment, is most singular. While 
now will come a light breeze, and dissi- 
pate, for a few seconds, the mist, reveal- 
ing the horizontal ledges—grey stone 
mingled with green sod—where, from 
the brow to the base of the cliff, sit the 
feathered myriads in all the fixedness 
and inflexible pertinacity of their in- 
cubatory habits. They are thus easily 
snared, or, as the phrase is, ‘‘ dulled,” 
by the game-keepers at Horn Head. 
Ishould have before mentioned, that 
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most of the birds were gone when we 
visited the Head; I had seen them, 
however, before and since. We now 
stood upon the out-jutting platform of 
rock which is called the Western 
Horn, and is nearest to Ummara 
Head. ‘There is no difficulty in reaching 
the edge of this cliff, as the ravelin of 
rock is more than thirty feet broad. 
We hauled up a large round stone, 
and when we had got to the edge of 
the point, we heaved it over; it fell, 
smoking and scintillating adown the 
flinty face of the cliff, but as if it had 
been a feather, we neither heard its 

lash, nor saw its immersion in the sea. 
Having tested our heads at the edge 
of the Western Horn, we returned 
down the platform. A portion of the 
party determined now to attempt going 
to the point of the centre horn, which 
is, in fact, Tue Horn, and to perform 
which would be the feat of the day. 
It has a considerable elevation towards 
the point, jutting out about forty feet; 
it is extremely narrow the whole way 
along, and, indeed, in many places is 
not more than three feet in width, 
while on either side the precipice to the 
sea sinks down sheer 833 feet—this is 
the Ordnance Survey measurement ; 
the map of the Society for Useful 
Knowledge makes the Horn 921 feet 
high. <A few of us essayed this dizzy 
path; we could only do it one by one, 
crawling on our breasts and faces, the 
breadth of the platform not admitting 
two atonce. Our gentle equestrian, 
neither daunted nor dizzy, succeeded in 
reaching and touching the tip; others 
followed her example, among whom I 
had “most luck,” according to our 
guide, for when I had gained the end 
of the Horn, and was looking over the 
brink, a pair of large sea eagles rose 
from the abyss. 1 saw their eyrie, 
about forty yards down, with white 
bones lying on it. They ascended quite 
close to my face, as I lay on the cliff, 
and the shadow of their great wings 
was on me for a moment; and to this 
day I can recall, after twenty long 
years, most vividly to mind the sensa- 
tion I had then and there —a« scruple 
of fear, no doubt; but the predominant 
and absorbing feelings were wild ex- 
citement, enthusiasm, and admiration. 
The eagles, however, were gentlemanly 
birds, and did not swoop—as they after- 
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wards did on a clerical friend of Mr. 
Stewart’s, though without hurting him 
—but suffered me to retrograde back 
again down the slope, till I reached 
my party. It is, indeed, a most sub. 
lime, heart-stirring, and magnificent 
sight; this grand old cliff,* so vast, so 
proud, so strong, standing up to en- 
dure the lash and thunder of the great 
Atlantic Ocean, and night and day to 
battle with the cold, unceasing billows, 
which, like mad Arctic wolves, rush up 
its sides, or rave around its base; like 
some gigantic bison, this majestic Head 
lifts its browof stone, and sublime, stu- 
pendous Horn, and butts against the 
northern blast; or, throned on its 
rocks, sits calm and undisturbed in 
the might of its monarchy, while the 
vanquished waves of five thousand 
years are murmuring at its feet. The 
view all around is in keeping;—on the 
right, Sheephaven, the sands of Rosa- 
penna, where, Pompeii-like, Lord 
Boyne’s house lies buried ; the islands 
near Rosgull, the Elagh cliffs in Fanet, 
and Mulroy Bay, curving, and wind- 
ing, and twisting amidst its rocks and 
its shores, like a great glittering silver 
sea-serpent ; and further still, the en- 
trance to Lough Swilly, and Ineuran 
Bay, and the lofty Point of Malin, 
which sits like a crown on the head of 
Innishowen, the O'Dogherty’s country, 
terminating the landscape to the east ; 
while behind Arigle, and Dooish, and 
Muckish, and all the highlands we had 
passed, with a hundred blue tarns 
gleaming or darkening amidst their 
hollows, as the light or shadow fell, 
formed a noble back-ground to the 
scene. 

We lingered on the cliffs till evening, 
and though we all had gone through 
much exercise, yet so bracing and 
elastic was the air, that no one felt at 
the time the least fatigue. On our 
way home we witnessed a striking sun- 
set, accompanied by some of those at- 
mospheric phenomena mentioned by 
Mr. Thompson, as peculiar to this 
region — the most gorgeous hues, 
topaz, and ruby, and emerald tints 
dying earth and air, and strand and 
water; Torry Island, black and de- 
fined, and all its castellated outlines 
standing out and looking like one of 
the five hundred and forty wizard 
halls where dwelt the Scandinavian 


* It is composed of mica slate, and quartzose, and sandstone. 
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thunder-god Thor, after whom the 
island is named ; the sea, a deep 
green, but in the line of the sunset, 
gold and crimson; and the long range 
of mountains, robed in a veil of spangled 
and sparkling mist, a scene of intense 
beauty and spirituality, which I still 
carry pictured on my heart, and one 
scarce to be forgotten for life. 

At Dunfanaghy we had poor accom- 
modation, though now the first-rate 
hotel, kept by Leonard, gives every- 
thing in the nicest style—at the time 
we visited the village the inn was tenth- 
rate ; but we had dined on the Head, 
having carried our provisions thither 
from the car, and all we needed was 
tea, which was so excellent as to awaken 
the suspicion that probably it had never 
paid the king’s duty; we had brought 
good bread with us, and the cream, and 
eggs, and butter of the little dingy 
hospice were delicious : and though our 
couches were not inviting, they were 
clean, and we were too tired to be fas- 
tidious. And so we slept well, and 
assembled all in good condition next 
morning at eight o'clock to breakfast. 

Our servant made us smile by nar- 
rating how the innkeeper and his family 
had been questioning and cross-ques- 
tioning as to who we were, and whence 
we came, with a curiosity in its detail 
worthy of a Yankee Down-wester. 

My friend told us how this habit of 
Jinding you out prevailed in the country, 
illustrating it by what happened in his 
own case after his first coming to Do- 
negal, He had ridden (dressed in a 
rough coat and wearing a grey cloth 
cap on his head) up the steep long 
causeway which climbs Lough Salt; 
had heard, as he turned into the hollow 
basin on its summit, the lapping and 
plash of waves, and seen its blue lake, 
cased in stone, fully a mile in length, 
and two hundred and four feet deep ;* 
had ridden along the “ sea wall,” by 
the lake’s margin, till the second tarn 
appeared, glittering amidst its deep, 
verdant banks, like a mirror in a case 
of shagreen velvet ; then ascending a 
small hill on the left, the glorious At- 
lantic opened on his view, booming 
and breaking over long tracts of sand, 
one thousand five hundred feet beneath 
where he stood; then paid a visit to 
Briny O’Dogherty’s cabin, which lies 
on the top of the northern ascent to 
Lough Salt, and found said Briny 
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rather sulky against travellers in gene- 
ral, and especially irate and bitter 
against Cesar Otway, for impugning 
deponent’s sobriety, although in this 
case it was manifest the greater the 
truth the greater the libel; and had 
just turned his horse’s head homeward, 
when, spurring up from the Glen-side 
of the mountain, a horseman joined 
him, of the better order of farmers, 
when the following dialogue took 
place :— Traveller _— Thon’s a brawe 
day for the craps.” My friend—*« It 
is.” Traveller —‘ 1 reckon you're 
from Strabane side.” My friend—‘ I 
am not.” Traveller —‘* Where are 
you going to?” My friend—* Not 
far.” Traveller, seductively—* Likely 
you're in the saft goods line in Darry ?” 
My friend—* J have not that honour.” 
Traveller —* Well, well, I woul’nt 
wonner if you might be one of Ractor 
Stopford’s skulemeasters from Latter- 
kenny ?” My friend—“ You are quite 
wrong.” Traveller, getting despe- 
rate— I'm no that sure but you're 
an exciseman ?” My friend—<* I have 
not such happiness.” Traveller— 
«Eh, but you must be the musiek 
man that’s come from Dublin to settle 
the pyanny-forts for Lady Skewart, at 
the Lough Side?” My friend—“T 
have not that felicity.” Traveller, 
quite excited — “ My, oh--my, oh, 
man, but you're steff! — Who eare ye 
at all?” Here my friend spurred on, 
his tormentor in a perfect agony bel- 
lowing after him, ** What’s your name 
—ech, man, what's your name?” To 
which my friend, turning in his saddle, 
answered in a loud and_ sonorous 
voice: ** Ton dapameibonemos—polu- 
phloisboio thalasses,” and then trotted 
on, leaving the baffled catechist in a 
state of mingled amazement, curiosity, 
and despair. 

As we sipped our tea, one story (il- 
lustrative of the manners and feelings 
of the peasantry) succeeded another, 
as the waves of the sea. My friend de- 
scribed a sudden descent made by his 
neighbour, M‘Grain, and his two sons, 
upon him one day, when with a number 
of labourers he was engaged in ram. 
ming a huge tall whinstone rock with 
gunpowder, in order to get it out of 
the way, and thus suffer a mountain 
stream to fall without hindrance over 
a high rock which lay in the water- 
course below it;—he described Zeacky’s 
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insane anxiety as he questioned hin— 
‘¢Ts it for a mell, man—is it for a 
mell? Yees have na’ watter for't.” 
Zeacky was a miller himself, which 
sharpened his questions. When my 
friend quietly told him it was to make 
a waterfall, it was impossible to de- 
scribe the open, undisguised snorting 
contempt of M‘Grain—*“ A waterfa’ ! 
echand my oh, but that batesa’ thatever 
I heerd tell on—ten men at eight pence 
a-day, and powther, and blasting tools 
to mak a waterfal’! My oh, man, but 
I’m thinking you have the money more 
plentifuller than the wit. A waterfa’ ! 
The Lord be gude to us,” he con- 
tinued, as he stalked up the hill from 
the glen, his nose wrinkled to its very 
but ; and the palms of his hands turne “d 
out from his body, while nodding his 
head to each son, as if to enforce his 
utilitarian principles on them, he ex- 
claimed—** Thon man is daft—he’s na 
reicht—yes, dootless he’s clane daft.” 

We sounded to boot and saddle at 
about ten o'clock, and rode back along 
the sea road to the little inn at which 
we had left our friends yesterday. We 
found them waiting for us; they had 
much to tell of Torry and its battle- 
mented cliffs, and how their boat had 
nearly foundered coming through the 
dangerous surf which boils be ‘tween the 
mainland and Torry Island. This name 
is of Runic etymology, called from 
**Thor of the “Hammer,” the son of 
Woden the Scandinavian deity; he 
presided over stormy and desolate 
places, and this isl: ind is especially to 
be classed among such. In ancient 
days, no doubt the war barks of the 
Norsemen and Vikings visited Torry. 
It is likely, too, that the superstition of 
the old Saxons darkened these regions 
(there were oaks and mistletoes in 
great abundance in Donegal), as the 
remains of a Druid’s ter nple are yet 
standing on Horn Ilead ; but in the 
sixth century St. Columbkille preache od 
and taught the pure Gospel of Christ 
on this ‘oh und; and here he built a 
tower* and church, the ruins of which 
remain, and to which he alludes in an 
ancient Irish versicle, which he was in 
the habit of singing when expatriated 
to Hye, or Iona— 


Oh would to God I were in Derry, 
Or on my Gartan's native lea, 
Or in mine ancient cell at Torry, 
Surrounded by the Atlantic sea.” 
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The saint was fond of rhyming, it 
seems, for speaking of Derry he thus 
sings :— 


“ My fragrant fields, and fruitful trees forewell— 
My sloe, my nut, my apple, and my weil.” 


This is pretty and graphic, and bet- 
ter than the above doggrels. 

The Torry islanders, I believe, num- 
ber 500 ; and till lately were ignorant 
of any law but their own ancient Bre- 
hon code. 

Our aim now was to visit Arigle, 
and the Hollow of Dunlewy and its 
lakes. Our road lay at first due west, 
going towards Bloody Foreland or 
Farland. The meaning of this*name I 
have before discussed, for, as Dr. Prim- 
rose took pleasure in giving to Miss 
Caroline Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, 
the whole platitude of her name, so do 
I delight in endeavouring to ascertain 
the etymology of all places I pass 
through, so as to connect them, if I 
ean, with a link in the chain of Irish 
history, antiquities or legends; and I 
recollect with what pleasure I once 
he ard an old Wicklow crone relate, that 
in her grandfather's days, our two 
beautiful Sugarloaf Mountains, with 
their stupid Saxon mercantile name, 
and tea-table title, were called, in our 
noble Irish tongue, the ‘ Slah an Qir,” 
that is, « the Spears of Gold,” from the 
reflection of the rays of the rising and 
setting sun. In the same way, after 
having turned to the left, southward, 
at a place called Fale: wragh, on Bal. 
lyness Bay, we rode through two loca- 
lities, successively rejoicing in the 
eccentric titles of Bedlam and Beltany. 
Surely these names were originally 

taken from the New Testament, adopt- 
ed probably bysome pious Presbyterian 
settler, and in the lapse of time tor- 
tured from Bethlehem and Bethany 
into their present nomenclature by 
some Donegalian Mrs. Malaprop. As 
we rode towards Dunlewy, we had on 
our left the naked, sharp, skeleton, 
backbone of Arigle; the mountain here 
looking as if it had been all shattered 
by the thunderbolt, and blanched by 
the north gales, which split themselves 
against its spine. On our right rose 
the Mountain of Carntreenagh, or ** the 
Strong Fort,” nearly 1,400 feet high, 
frowning over Lough Logha; and be- 
tween the other side of this mountain 
and the western Atlantic, lies the inte- 





* See Petrie’s “‘ Round Towers of Ireland,” pp. 14 and 406. 
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resting locality of «¢ Gweedore”* which 
the genius, the beneficence, and the de- 
termination of a noble Irishman has 
converted from a moral and physical de- 
sert, into a land of comparative plenty 
and of certain promise. 

Between the part of the road we were 
now traversing and Curntreenagh, was 
a mountain hollow, or long valley — 
here was a large eagle sailing up and 
down. We thought of that exquisite 
little bit of wild and beautiful painting 
in ‘* Waverley,” where Scott seems to 
have snatched the pencil from Edwin 
Landseer, when he paints the gloom 
of the tremendous Highland Pass of 
Ballybroagh. ‘The party traverse it at 
sunset, and Evan Dhu fires his piece, 
but without effect, at an “ earn, which 
yon Southrons call an eagle,” as the 
kingly bird sailed majestically through 
the gorge on the dusky evening air. 

Much of Arigle belongs to Mr. 
Stewart, of Horn Head, who should be 
called ** The Laird of Earnscliff,” and 
who has certainly more living subjects 
within the ring of his territorial do- 
minions than any monarch in Europe. 
I believe if the quality of this gentle- 
man’s land was equal to the surface of 
its acreage he would be one of our 
wealthiest proprietors. ‘The tenantry 
in this neighbourhood are of a supe- 
rior class, especially the Protestant 
farmers, And report says, that the 
present Bishop of O——, when Rector 
of Clondehorky, in which Dunfanaghy 
is, was heard to express himself of the 
morale of his parishioners as of a purer 
order in general than he had met 
among any peasantry before. Nor is 
enterprise or industry wanting, for, on 
a late occasion, when a flax fair was 
established here, on the first day’s 
opening of the market £500 worth of 
flax was bought and sold, This I heard 
from Mr. Stewart, the present proprie- 
tor, himself. 

We had to ride round Arigle to ar- 
rive at Dunlewy, which is in a concave 
on the south side of the mountain. 
Here is a chain of lakes — Dunlewy 
Lake, and the Upper and Lower Na- 
cung Lakes, from whence the Claddy 
issues, running over a granite bottom, 
and falling into the Atlantic at Bunbeg. 
Here is also a village of huts built of 
white marble, the streets roughly paved 
with the same snowy material, taken 
from a quarry which lies above the 


upper lake. The thatch of the houses 
is secured by thick hay-bands, slung 
from side to side over the roofs, and 
terminating at each eave with an 
enormous stone, weighing fifty or sixty 
pounds; this novel and precautionary 
process of architecture was to guard 
against the tremendous blasts which in 
winter come raving up amidst these 
mountain gorges. Sir James Dom- 
braine had a handsome lodge built 
here, belted by plantatiens, gemmed 
by the diamond waters of the lakes, 
and faced by the ‘* White Arrow,” 
which went up before his windows, 
steep, sudden, and seemingly inacces- 
sible, to the height of 2,500 feet. On 
the east is Dooish, or the *‘ Black Hill,” 
2,100 feet high; and on the south- 
west Crockatarrive, and next it, and 
about ten miles distant, soars Slieve 
Snacht, or the ‘‘ Hill of Snow,” up- 
wards of 2,000 feet high, with its 
mural precipices of rock, peopled with 
eagles. Of the geological features of 
this wild and secluded spot I am not 
qualified to speak —I cannot discuss 
‘¢ porphyry and basalt, trachyte, amyg- 
daloid ;” but I learned that copper ore 
and iron pyrites may be traced round 
Arigle, and I believe this is rich in 
mineralogical treasure. The peasan- 
try are as wild as their rocks; the 
women wearing bright blue coats of 
stuff, tight to their shape, like a modern 
frock coat, and short petticoats a la 
Suisse ; their hair curiously arranged, 
and their tongue altogether Celtic, 
Here we tethered our steeds to the 
gable end of a house, and having found 
a soft carpet of tenderest grass, we sat 
down and dined on the remnant of 
what viands the ‘ well” larder still 
produced, slaking our thirst with the 
most delicious cold, clear dizmond 
water I ever tasted, which gushes 
from the rock a good way up the 
mountain. Two of our party, despising 
Dr. Kitchener’s digestive directions, 
and outraging the whole code of ** pep- 
tic precepts,” started up the mountain 
after dinner, determined to reach the 
top; the remainder read, reclined, 
strolled about to catch new points of 
view, or sketched the mountains and 
their passes, which every moment be- 
came more interesting as evening came 
on with her shadows. The sun was 
well down towards the west when our 
cragsmen returned from their climb ; 
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they had been on the very top of Arigle, 
which they told us runs up to such a 
point that you may bestride it like a 
saddie, and fling a stone down from 
either hand. 

We saw, also, the beautiful « Poi- 
soned Glen” of Dunlewy, but could not 
ascertain the legend, except that it was 
connected with ‘* M‘Swine’s Wars.” 
We had a quiet trot back to the cross- 
roads, where we proposed resting till 
the sun had set, and then riding home, 
under the influence of a bright full 
moon. At tea—which was here as 
good and as high-flavoured as any we 
had ever drank at the best private 


tables — one of our party spoke of 


a daring feat performed by young 
Mr. » inthis county. When quite 
a lad he had accompanied our old 
friend M , the Glen Swilly « Tra- 


veller,” into the Rosses in search of 


eaglets, till he reached the top of one 
of those gigantic Slieve Snacht cliffs 
which we had seen from Dunlewy. 
Here old M—— had driven a wooden 
stake deep into the earth, to which he 
fastened a stout rope, passing the other 
end under his young companion’s arm- 
its. The cliff is 800 feet of sheer 
Peight, and in the face of it, a con- 
siderable way down, was the eyrie ; 
and over its edge the youthful adven- 
turer was now canted by M » low- 
ering him by the tackle, with as little 
ceremony as a Liverpool warehouse- 
man would a bag of New Orleans 
cotton, Mr. was armed with a 
short gun, and clothed in a shooting- 
jacket, and reaching the nest in safety, 
succeeded in capturing and bringing 
up the eaglets, in despite of the old 
birds, which he kept at bay with his 
gun; and old M had the plea- 
sure of hauling him up in safety, and 
landing him on the cliff, with an eaglet 
in each pocket of his shooting-jacket. 
This story was told us by old M 
in our ride up Glen Swilly. 

I may add, as not altogether irrele- 
vant to the subject, that this same bold 
cragsman, some years ago in the 
Mauritius, with a simple coil of rope, 
and by himself, succeeded in accom- 

lishing the fearful ascent of the Peter 
Botte mountain, a feat rarely per- 
formed, and which three gallant Eng- 
lishmen, in 1832, with every available 
assistance from rope-ladders, crowbars, 
guys, training-lines, and climbing ne- 
groes, accomplished only with the great- 
est difficulty, and: of course tremendous 
risk of life. 
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We were sorry we had not time 
to visit Ards, the splendid seat of Mr, 
Stewart, nephew to Lord Londonderry, 
and private secretary to the late Lord 
Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna. 
This noble old place, immense in its ex- 
tent, lies on the shores of Sheephaven 
Bay, about three miles south of Horn 
Head. The property was an original 
grant from James I. to John Wray, the 
scion of an ancient family in Cornwall. 
He and his descendants had a princely 
estate in Donegal, and were allied by 
marriage and blood with the noblest and 
best families in the north, whither they 
had emigrated along with the Gores, 
the Cunninghams, the Kingsmills, the 
Harts, the Stewarts of Fort Stewart, 
the Brookes, the Vaughans, the Craw- 
fords, and the Mansfields, who were 
among the earliest settlers under bon- 
nie King James’s Plantation Act. The 
last owner of Ards was William Wray, 
one whose wealth, munificence, and 
hospitality are to this day remembered 
iu Donegal among all ranks, keeping 
the gates of his place always open, as 
a fine old Irish gentleman,” a school 
now defunct — so profuse, that he had 
always twenty stalls fur his guests’ 
horses, and twenty covers at his table 
for their masters. Sopreciseand orderly, 
that walking in his pleasure-ground one 
day, he cried to his gardener— John, 
I cannot proceed ;” to which the other 
answered — ‘* No wonder for you, sir, 
for I see a straw in the way.” So proud 
and dignified,*that once in the grand 
jury room, when a young dandy squire 
desiring to know what time of day it 
was, asked him lightly — “* What are 
you ?” he struck the floor with his gold- 
headed stick, and answered, “I am 
William Wray, of Ards, sir.” So pub- 
lic spirited, that he made many of the 
great public roads, not like Agmondes- 
ham Vesey— 

* Who out of his bounty 

Built a bridge, at the expense of the county "— 


but at his own proper cost, running 
them right over mountains, straight 
up and straight down; witness the 
causeways over Mongarry and Lough 
Salt, where, in utter scorn of all engi- 
neering science, he drove the road, 
straight as a bird would fly, up the 
mountain, creating an ascent sharp and 
rectilinear, and visible from a great 
distance; the Lough Salt Mountain 
road he partly paved with square flags, 
setting up huge milestones, eight or 
ten feet high —I saw the last of them 
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some twenty years ago: and so ardent 
an engineer, that he made his labour- 
ers work at these causeways even by 
torchlight, till all was completed. 
This old gentleman spent a most 
princely fortune in a dent time, as 
may well be imagined from what I 
have said. With all his dignity of de- 
portment he was so facile, and had so 
much of the easy-going old Irish gen- 
tleman about him, that he suffered the 
coast smugglers to run their vessels 
under the sea-wall which bounded his 
lawn at Ards, and to secure them by 
hawsers passed ‘round the trunks of his 
old trees, which still grow within a few 
yards of the ocean in that sheltered 
place. In his day, Ards was a little 
city in itself, and being removed so 
far from any town or haunt of men, 
the offices contained almost every kind 
of shop and requisite, as if for sale. 
After William Wray’s ‘‘ reign,” most 
of his great estates were sold, when 
Ards was bought by old Mr. Stewart, 
of the county of Down, circiter 1781. 
We had no adventure coming home: 
our horses were wild with spirits, and 
the night was soft and delicious. On 
starting, the red, round moon had 
slowly risen, all crimsoned, and as if 
heated amidst the mists which attended 
the sunset; but soon ascending high, 
she hung clear as a circular target of 
— silver in the purple sky. Heavy 
ad been the shadows in the mountain 
passes and the black ‘‘ Gap of Muck- 
ish,” yet our road for the most part 
was hard and dry, and bright with 
moonshine. On our right, the giant 
“ Arrow” Arigle, and his three brother 
mountains, all standing together so 
high, so still, so solitary, looked like 
Titans death-stricken to stone in that 
savage wilderness. Glen Veagh was all 
in gloom as we passed, and profound 
silence reigned amidst its hills; we did 
not meet a living being for ten miles, 
and scarcely exchanged a word, enjoy- 
ing the deep solitude, and the calm, 
refreshing night; yet we were not 
sorry once more to hail the rush of the 
Lennan, as it twisted and curled, like 
a stream of glittering quicksilver, into 
Gartan Lough, all whose southern 
shores and waters wererevelling in the 
exuberant sheen of the night-planet, 
which was raining its rays upon it, and 


bathing themallin silverlight and glory. 
On descending a long road, at the 
base of which lay two or three hamlets, 
we perceived a crowd of people stand- 
ing and walking by the way-side. 
My friend guessed who they were; 
they had been aroused by the noise of 
the car, which had preceded us fully 
half-an-hour, and were now waiting to 
give us the ** good night.” We pulled 
rein on coming up, and immediately 
commenced numerous and _ hearty 
greetings, such as—‘‘ How is it wi’ 
you the night?” ‘Is that yersells?” 
** Well, but I’m proud to see you, ony 
way.” *Thon’s a pleasant, saft night.” 
«What way are ye, sir?” ‘ My oh, 
to think of seeing the young mistress, 
too, and in the derk! I would not 
allow* her to be out so late.” The 
women crowded round our lady eques- 
trian, shaking hands, and arranging 
the folds of her riding-habit, and of- 
fering her pins for the purpose. I re- 
cognised the pale face of the school- 
master,+a Methodist and a polemic, 
who spent his time after school-hours 
in solemnly perambulating through the 
cottages, and doling out scraps of 
pompous wisdom among the old women, 
chiefly on theology. In this he took a 
totally different side from our friend, 
Alaac M‘Craub, who was frequently 
heard to say, that ‘‘ The skulemeaster 
knew as much aboot the true Goospel 
doctrine as the thong of his (Alaac’s) 
owld shoe ;” for he was ever tilting 
against Calvinism, and ‘the five 
points,” and even when manifestly 
conquered, would calmly and con- 
ceitedly express his “ trust in his 
Maker that he had the strong side of 
the eargiment.” 

But now our steeds, with that 
homeward impetus which characterises 
horses at night, were beginning to fret, 
especially the thoroughbred, which 
seemed most indignant at the mani- 
pulations of the old dames, and their 
freedoms with her mane and neck, 
whisking her long tail, and pawing and 
plunging most impatiently. ‘Good 
night,” good night,” “ good night” 
and ‘‘ God be wi’ you, and send you 
safe,” burst from twenty kind voices 
and hearts, as we rode rapidly away ; 
passed old Temple Douglas, looming in 
the moonlight ; descended the wooded 


* To allow is to advise. 
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road which skirts Foxhall ; recognised 
once more the liquid music of the 
Swilly, as its waters ran shiningly be- 
tween the ivied buttresses of Rache- 
doge-bridge ; heard the hollow gurg- 
ling of Asmashen under its rocks, like 
a miserable captive complaining to 
the night through his stone bars; and 
after treading the glen road, came in 
sight of the peaceful little glebe-house, 
standing on its graceful eminence, 
amidst its belt of trees, with the moon. 
light shining on its window-panes, and 
the black mountain behind it, and 
within gentleness, and learning, and 


The Isthmus of Darien. 


[ June, 


refinement, and piety, and such  per- 
fect peace” as God keeps the good 
man in *f who trusts in Him.” 

And our pleasant dreams that night 
were of the blue Atlantic, and its long, 
thundering surges; and of Arigle, and 
Muckish, and ‘the mighty Horn,” 
and Glen Veagh, and the shining tarns, 
and the oaks, and the cliffs, and the 
eagles ; and thus we lived the day over 
again in our sleep, which, perhaps, 
may have conduced to freshen and 
prosorse the impressions of memory 
neré offered to the public. And I am, 
dear Mr. Poplar, yours faithfully, 








THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN.* 


Ir we look at a map of America on a 
small scale, the great mountain-chain 
of the Andes and that of the Rocky 
Mountains seem to be but parts of one 
connected and continuous mountain 
range, extending from near Behring’s 
Straits down to Terra del Fuego. 
When, however, we examine large 
maps, which enter more into detail, 
and thus give a rather more accurate 
representation of nature, we find that 
this view is not literally and strictly 
correct. The great chain of the Andes, 
which often forms a double, and, in 
some places, a triple range of moun- 
tains, when running north from the 
parallel of Quito, instead of striking 
west through the Isthmus of Darien, 
travels rather towards the north-east 
through the state of New Granada in- 
to Venezuela. The waters that flow 
from the western flanks of the Cordil- 
lera here, instead of running west into 
the Pacific, run due north, like the 
large Rio Magdalena, and fall into the 
Caribbean Sea. 

The line of voleanoes runs not only 
through Venezuela to the shore of that 
sea, but volcanic action seems more or 
less to extend due east along that shore 
through the Caraccas to Trinidad. 
Here it is taken up by the line of vol- 
canic islands, and partly volcanic is- 
lands, forming the West Indies, bend- 


ing round again in a great horse-shoe 
to the west, and striking directly 
through Mexico, nearly due west to 
the small islands of Revelligegado in 
the Pacific. South of that Mexican 
line, however, are the volcanoes of 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, 
running south-easterly in the direction 
of the isthmus, and as if to join the 
northern part of the Andes; instead 
of joining them, however, they end 
with the volcano of Barua, near the 
Golfo Dolce, leaving the narrowest part 
of the Central American isthmus, form- 
ing the three territories of Veragua, 
Panama, and Darien, free from vol- 
canic influence. 

This tract of country has a general 
-ast and west direction, bending, how- 
ever, to the north, so as to form the 
large Bay of Panama on the south. 

From this description we perceive 
that geological reasons combine with 
geographical ones, in pointing out this 
narrow tract of Veragua, Panama, and 
Darien, as the one where it will be 
most likely that we should be able to 
connect the two oceans by a ship canal, 
We see that we have already passed 
the line of volcanic action in sailing 
through the West Indian islands, and 
that this bow-shaped isthmus is a gap 
some four hundred miles in width, be- 
tween the volcanic ranges of the 
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northern Andes and those of Central 
America. Just about the centre of that 
gap is the narrowest part of the isth- 
mus—the part where is the oldest and 
best known route across it, namely, that 
from Navy Bay, or Chagres, to Pana- 
ma. This route, however, although per- 
haps it may admit of the railway now 
commenced being continued across it, 
yet passes over land too high to allow 
of the construction of a ship-canal. 

The idea of a ship-canal across the 
isthmus, which has hitherto remained 
a magnificent dream, has lately received 
impulse and direction from the report 
of Dr. Cullen, who avers that he passed 
alongaroute hitherto unexplored except 
by the old buccaneers—namely, across 
the Isthmus of Darien between San 
Miguel Harbour and Caledonia Bay. 
This district is still held by an uncon- 
quered race of Indians, who are very 
jealous of any white man visiting their 
territories, but look upon the English, 
from old recollections, with greater 
favour than any other nation. From 
Dr. Cullen’s report, Messrs. Fox, 
Henderson, and other public-spirited 
men, determined on endeavouring to 
get a regular survey of the ground be- 
tween the two points indicated; and 
they despatehed Messrs. Lionel Gis- 
borne and Forde, civil engineers, for 
the purpose of making this survey. 
The result of their expedition is given 
in Mr. Gisborne’s book, entitled, «The 
Isthmus of Darien in 1852;” and we 
propose in this article to examine the 
value of this result. 

Caledonia Bay is the site of the 
old disastrous Scotch settlement, by 
the well-known Darien Company in 
William III.’s reign. It is said to have 
good anchorage and tolerable shelter, 
and Port Escocés, five miles south of 
b, is described as an excellent har- 

our. San Miguel, again, on the other 
Side of the isthmus, is described as all 
that could be wished as a harbour. 
Now, for a ship canal, a harbour at 
each end is indispensable; if, there- 
fore, the country between these two 
localities do not offer insurmountable 
obstacles, it is obviously the best part 
to select for the construction of a 
canal, 

Mr. Gisborne, at the commence- 
ment of his work, discusses the ques- 
tion of a canal, its requirements, and 
capabilities, with considerable acumen. 

He also gives a summary of the va- 
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rious projects that have been started 
for crossing Central America, from 
which we extract the following :— 


“In vol. 20 of the Geographical So- 
ciety’s Journal, Captain Fitzroy has_ col- 
lected all the information relative to the 
various inter-oceanic routes proposed, and 
the difficulties connected with their execu- 
tion. 

“The following is a summary of his 
paper on the subject :— 

“ Four principal lines have been hitherto 
recommended, to which may now be added 
three more, 

“Ist, the Mezican line, to connect” [the 
Bay of Campeachy in] “ the Gulf of Mex- 
ico aud the Gulf of Tehuantepec, 

** 2nd, the Nicaragua line, to form a navi- 
gation up the river St. Juan to Nicaragua 
Lake, and from thence to some port in the 
Pacific, of which no less than six have been 
named as eligible. 

“3rd, The Panama line, from Chagres to 
Panama. 

“4th, The Atrato line, to form a water 
communication betweea the river Atrato and 
Cupica Bay, on the Pacific. 

“The three other lines lately brought 
into notice are— 

“A, From the Chiriqui Lagoon to Dolce 
Gulf. 

“ B. From St. Blas, or Mandingo, to 
Chepo, in the Bay of Panama. 

“C,. And from Port Escocés, near Cale- 
donia Bay, to St. Miguel Harbour, in the 
Pacitic.” 


Of the first, or Mexican line, Mr. 
Gisborne says that it has been aban- 
doned as a canal, but that the Mexi- 
can and American governments have 
determined to construct a railway 
across it, 

The second, or Nicaragua route, has 
a fair harbour on the Atlantic side, at 
Greytown, or St, Juan, . The river 
St. Juan, however, is shallow, rapid, 
and difficult of navigation even for 
boats; and when by voyaging, up it, 
the Lake of Nicaragua is_ attained, 
there is still a ridge to be passed be- 
tween it and the Pacific; and, thig 
ridge appears, from, all accounts, to be 
an obstacle of no slight. character, 

The Panama line is now partly tra- 
versed by a railroad, for twenty-one 
miles, from Chagres, or Navy Bay, 
leaving twenty-three miles to be tra- 
velled by mules over a wretched road. 
Navy Bay is an open roadstead, sur- 
rounded by a swamp. 

The Atrato line proceeds up. the 
River Atrato, which falls into Choco 
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Bay at the head of the Gulfof Darien. 


The river is supposed to have a depth 
of eight or ten feet for a considerable 
distance up, but a canal twenty miles 
long is then required across a ridge, 
whose height is not known ; the whole 
distance from one seato the other being 
140 miles. 

Of the three newly suggested lines, 
the one across the Isthmus of Darien, 
from St. Miguel Harbour to Caledonia 
Bay, is the only one that has a good 
harbour at each end, and seems to 
offer facilities for a ship canal, 

This route, which Mr. Gisborne was 
sent out to survey, Dr. Cullen was the 
first to explore and to bring any 
positive information about it to Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Gisborne somehow contrives 
not to meet him anywhere on the 

round, and when he does meet him, on 
ae fromit, refuses to consult with 
him, or to communicate to him any of 
his plans or observations. It does not 


appear to us that Dr. Cullen lost any- 
thing by this refusal, but it strikes us 
as uncourteous and impolitic, to say 
the least of it, especially when we 
consider that it was in consequence of 
the information communicated by Dr 


Cullen, that Messrs. Gisborne and 
Forde were employed to examine the 
country at all. 

If we were to attempt to criticise 
Mr. Gisborne’s book as a literary pro- 
duction, we could find several se- 
rious faults with it, both as to style 
and tone. We have, however, no 
wish to summon it to a literary court 
of justice. We looked to it for infor- 
mation, and provided we could extract 
from it a sufficient amount of know- 
ledge of fact, we cared little about the 
style in which it was communicated, 
and could pardon the introduction of 
a considerable amount of irrelevant 
or impertinent matter. 

In our search after facts, however, 
we must confess to having met with 
considerable disappointment; and 
though we have not the least wish to 
say anything harsh or unnecessarily to 
wound anyone’s feelings, we feel bound, 
from the importance of the subject, to 
examine Mr. Gisborne’s statements 
closely, and to state our opinion of 
them fairly and openly. 

The two principal points on which 
Mr. Gisborne offers to give us infor- 
mation, are, first, the geography ; and 
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secondly, the geology of the Isthmus 
of Darien. 

As to geology, he acknowledges his 
own want of acquaintance with the 
science, notwithstanding which he 
makes several sweeping assertions ut- 
terly unsupported by any evidence, 
For instance, at p. 63 he says, speak. 
ing of the mud volcancitoes of Tur- 
baco, near Carthagena, long ago de- 


scribed by Humboldt :— 


* As you proceed towards the volcancitoes, 
along the ridge of disturbance, a fault oc- 
curs in a shallow cross valley ; and a sand- 
stone, apparently belonging to the carbonifer- 
ous series, forms the basis of the narrow back- 
bone, with steep sides, near the summit of 
which the volcancitoes rise.” 


Tn that sentence there are three as. 
sertions: first, that there is a ridge of 
disturbance ; secondly, that a fault 
occurs; and thirdly, that the sand- 
stone apparently belongs to the car- 
boniferous series, without a single atom 
of evidence as to the truth of these 
assertions, or any statement as to the 
grounds on which the conclusions have 
been arrived at. If the sandstone ap- 
peared to belong to the carboniferous 
series, it could only be from its con- 
taining fossils which appeared to be of 
carboniferous age ; but it is not said 
that it contained any fossils at all ; and 
without them no geologist would pre- 
sume to make any assertion as to the 
age of the sandstone. 

Again, at p. 121, when speaking of 
the neighbourhood of Carthagena, he 
says :— 


‘In a note I have taken of the geology of 
this neighbourhood, I consider it probable 
that these rocks belong to the so-called Peru- 
vian formation; the coralline limestone 
being that known in the county of Durhain 
as magnesian ; and the underlying sandstone, 
that found in parts of Germany as the low- 
est of the series, and overlaying the cval 
measures, It is sometimes called the lower 
new red. Should this classification be cor- 
rect, it adds to the probability of the volcan- 
citoes at Turbaco, originating in carbonife- 
rous strata, as they lie at the outcrop of this 
sandstone, on the summit of a ridge sepa- 
rated from the limestone by a valley of denu- 
dation.” 


Weconclude *‘ Peruvian” in theabove 
quotation is a misprint for Permian ; 
but how, in the name of all that is rash 
and hasty, does Mr. Gisborne arrive 
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at the conclusion that ‘ these rocks are 
Permian,” and that the * corralline 
limestone” is the same as “the mag- 
nesian limestone of Durham?” Why 
might they not just as well be of ter- 
tiary age; or, indeed, for all that is 
stated, belong to any other geological 
formation? Mr. Gisborne does not 
give us a single reason to draw any 
conclusion whatever as to their place 
in the series, and yet takes upon him- 
self to make an assertion as to this 
very interesting and difficult point, 
which the most practised geologist 
would shrink from making. 

There is, however, matter yet more 
curious —ignorance and confidence still 
more intimately united and displayed 
in a way which becomes actually offen- 
sive, more especially as it involves the 
name of a gentleman deservedly high 
in the scientific world. For this rea- 
son we will, at the risk of fatiguing 
our readers, discuss the subject a little 
more fully. Mr. Gisborne, while wait- 
ing at Carthagena for the arrival of Dr. 
Cullen, seems to have amused himself 
with scribbling in his journal observa- 
tions ‘* de rebus omnibus et quibusdam 
aliis.” He had, of course, a perfect 


right to do so for his own amusement ; 
but we must — against its all being 
i 


printed for the annoyance of his read- 
ers, who wish to learn something about 
the Isthmus of Darien. Among much 
other rambling matter, the following 
passage occurs :— 


“Magnetism, electricity, and galvanism 
have been proved to be different states or 
stages of the same power; the Newtonian 
theory of attraction, and the known mag- 
netic power of repulsion are explicable by 
the polarity or negative and positive state of 
the bodies acting on each other. I was much 
interested with a work published by Mr. 
Hopkins, the present Secretary to the Geolo- 
gical Society, in which he propounds a theo- 
ry, that a constant magnetic current is pass- 
ing through the centre of the earth into the 
north pole, and out of the south one. And 
by this one power he explains the various 
magnetic, electric, and gravitic phenomena, 
whose irregularity and incongruity he attri- 
butes to the disturbing power of the atmos- 
phere in its various stages of humidity or 
rarefaction, and the cross currents caused by 
ascending and descending vapour, &c. &c. 
It is two or three years since I read the 
work ; and it was brought to my recollection 
by some mining reports of this country, com- 
piled from Mr. Hopkins’s personal examina- 
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tion. I believe it was in relation with the 
direction of mineral lodes in South America, 
that he first propounded this theory,” &c. 
&e., &e, 


We really cannot inflict on the read- 
er the whole of this specimen of rho- 
domontade. He will at once see that 
it is made up of half-understood facts 
and theories, mixed and chopped u 
together into what a Yankee would ca 
an ‘almighty smash.” What we are 
concerned with is, to rescue the name 
of Mr. Hopkins, late the President 
(not secretary) of the Geological So. 
ciety of London, from the obloquy of 
being described as the author of it. 
Mr. Hopkins, of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, well known as one of the 
most able mathematicians of the day, 
and as having done vast service to 
geology, by bringing the aid of mathe- 
matical reasoning to the investigation 
of some of its more abstruse problems, 
never was in South America, never 
published any mining reports thereon, 
and, most certainly, never published 
the book which Mr. Gisborne says he 
was so much interested in reading. 
The real culprit was a Mr. Evan Hop- 
kins, who had been engaged in some 
cognate pursuits in South America, and 
who, on his return to England, pub- 
lished a little book, entitled, if we re- 
collect rightly, ‘ Electricity and Gal- 
vinism applied to Geology.” It was 
a crude, superficial, nonsensical pro- 
duction, in which the writer’s ignorance 
of true science, his misapprehension of 
the facts, and his utter lack of power 
to understand the theories, were con- 
cealed under a cloud of long words and 
scientific terms, vague assertions, and 
misty, illogical, and unintelligible sen- 
tences, that would have rendered his 
refutation a work of very considerable 
perplexity, even if any one had thought 
it worth his while to attempt it. We 
recollect being informed, that about 
the same time this gentleman read 
a paper at the Geological Society 
of London, on the structure of some 
portion of the Andes, conceived in the 
same spirit, and written in the same 
style as his book. The eminent geolo- 
gists present that evening, accustomed 
to the care, caution, and deliberation 
of their own labours, hardly thought 
such vapouring statements worthy 
of much notice; and the few ques- 
tions that were put to the writer 
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were waived off with such a high- 
handed disdain of all doubt and oppo- 
sition, that he was suffered to have his 
fling, and depart uncriticised. <As 
a natural consequence, one or two 
friends passed elaborate eulogies on 
his powers and attainments; and the 
paper obtained a degree of credit with 
the unthinking, which is much to be 
regretted. 

Mr: Evan Hopkins afterwards set 
up asa mifing éngineer, being much 
puffed in the Mining Journal, and is 
now, we believe, in Australia, where 
he has ‘been sent out by a company 
With; as we have heard, a fee of £5,000 
for going out to establish it. 

All professions, doubtless, have 
their quacks, but we think there is 
hardly one in which they more abound, 
in proportion to the number of sound 
practitioners, than in that of mining 
captains and engineers. Many so- 
called captains are quite ignorant even 
of practical mining. Good practical 
miners are the last-to indulge in crude 
hypotheses — mining pretenders «re 
among the first ; and when men of this 
stamp step beyond the very narrow 
limits of what they do know, and endea- 
vour to pass themselves off by means 
of high-sounding theories and confident 
assertions, ‘as men of science, they lay 
themselves open to rebuke’ which we 
think it our bouniden duty to take 
every opportunity of administering. 

It appears that partly by the simi- 
larity of the name, and partly by the 
nature of the subject, Mr. Gisborne, 
and no doubt many other persons, 
have been deluded into taking Mr. 
Evan Hopkins’s nonsense, as the un- 
questioned and commonly received 
belief of men of science, and as the 
production of a high and acknowledged 
authority such as Mr. W. Hopkins of 
Cambridge. 

We wonld, in all friendliness, advise 
Mr. Gisborne to be'a little more cau- 
tious for the future, as to the nature of 
the authorities he takes as guides in 
matters of science; and also to be- 
ware how he makes assertions as to the 
precise nature of things he does not 
thoroughly understand. 

No one would quarrel with him for 
describing different sorts of rock by 
their ordinary characteristics ; but 
when he attempts to classify them, he 
undertakes a task the magnitude and 
importance of which he does not seem 
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to be aware of, any more than he secins 
to be acquainted with the grounds on 
which geological classification is based. 

When we come to questions of geo- 
graphy, we expect to meet Mr. Gis- 
borne on his own ground, and to re- 
ceive from him information which, as 
far as it goes, shall be definite and 
precise, and shall only fail being 
complete for the purpose in hand, on 
account of insurmountable obstacles, 
We cannot say that this reasonable 
expectation has been gratified in any 
way. A civil engineer ought to be 
something of a surveyor, and ought to 
know, at all events, what are the requi- 
site data on which an accurate survey 
should be founded, and how far it 
is practicable, under any given circum- 
stances, to secure any of those data, 
and what are the limits of error conse- 
quent on the want of any or all of 
them: If Mr. Gisborne has clear and 
conscientious ideas on these points, he 
never by any chance gives his readers 
a notion of them, We propose, then, 
to examine his statements with a view 
of extracting from them the actual 
new facts ascertained by him, and 
how far his conclusions are warranted 
by those facts, or how far his account 
of them, however honest it may be, is 
dependable for the establishment of 
those facts. 

We will conclude, that in his map 
No. 1, the coast lines are correct, 
that they have been taken from the 
best hydrographical surveys, and that 
the latitudes and longitudes are accu- 
rate within a very small limit of error, 
say less than a mile. If this be true, 
it follows that the distance across the 
isthmus is also correct within that 
limit, and that the compass’ bearing 
of Port Escocés from Miguel Harbour 
is similarly accurate. ‘The bearing is 
very nearly N.E. and S.W. trae; and 
the distance by Mr. Gisborne’s map is 
aboat 40 geographical miles; or from 
Port Escocés to the mouth of the 
Savannah River (at his A), 37 geogra- 
phical miles, or ‘nearly 43 statute 
miles. Let us assume that from the 
shore of Port Escocés to the mouth of 
the Savannah River is 42 statute miles, 
in a struight line; running N. 34° E?, 
and S. 34° W., true’ bearings. 

Now, let us see how much of this 
space, according to his own account, 
has been explored or looked over by 
Mr. Gisborne. 
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After anchoring in Port Escocés, he 
says :— 


“The next morning, the 16th, we were 
up early, and Forde and I went aloft to see 
as much as we could of the interior. First, 
were a range of hills, from 300 to 700 feet 
high ; behind them came mountains, appa- 
rently over 1,000 feet high; towards the 
S.W., in the direction of the Gulf of St. 
Miguel, these mountains appeared to dip 
until they were lost behind the first range 
of hills. . ; We landed at the 
mouth of a river, which evidently rose in 
the first range of hills, and ascended it for 
over a mile, until it became a regular tor- 
rent, . . . For about half-a- 
mile we cut our way through the wood with 
matchetoes (a sort of short sword) we had 
brought with us, and I found the task easier 
than I anticipated.” 


They accordingly land the next morn- 
ing with three men, at seven o’clock. 


“ Forde carried a mountain barometer, a com- 
pass, anda linen bag with some small things 
in it. I had two plaids wrapped in an oil-silk 
cloak, and slung over my shoulders, a bag 
with dressing utensils, and a few things out 
of the canteen. The rest of the baggage 
consisted of two hammocks, two blankets, a 
small bundle of dry clothes for each sailor, 
with a blanket in it. We took five days’ 
provisions with us, which were all cooked, 
and wrapped up in waterproof cloaks. After 
taking a barometric observation at the sea- 
side, we commenced our journey direct for the 
lowest summits we had seen on the first range 
of hills. I went first, cutting a path through 
the wood with a matcheto; Forde, compass in 
hand, directing the route. It took us nearly 
two hours to reach the first hill-top, which 
was determined by barometric observations 
to be two hundred and twenty feet above the 
sea. After a short rest, an hour’s hard walking 
brought us to the next hill-top, which is two 
hundred and seventy-six feet high.” 


Now, how far were they then in the 
country, and in what precise direction 
had they gone? It appears that they 
carried with them no means of ascer- 
taining their position absolutely, not 
even a sextant to determine their lati- 
tude; while no mention is made of any 
attempt to fix the position of any of 
the hill-tops relatively to points on the 
coast, either by cross-bearings, or in 
any other way. 

Pro our own experience, in forcing 
a passage through such a country as 
described by Mr. Gisborne, encum- 
bered as they were with baggage, we 
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should not be inclined to estimate their 
distance from the coast at more than 
three miles in a straight line. 

They then descended into a valley, 
and met a stream, thirty feet wide 
coming from the S. W.—the direction 
they wanted to follow—with a range 
of mountains N.W. of them. They 
saw a plain (the river valley) stretch- 
ing to the S.W. for six miles by esti- 
mation. Then they follow the river, 
and appear to lose all consciousness of 
their exact position—certainly mistake 
all the features of the country by which 
an apt or experienced explorer would 
be guided in such a case; and, after 
one night in the bush, they walk down 
the river to an Indian village on the 
coast, which they reach at ten, a.m., 
where they are ordered out of the 
country, taken on board their vessel, 
and, on pain of death, “instructed 
never to come there no more.” 

So little do they seem to have been 
capable of appreciating the features 
and forms of a new country, that when 
they first met this river behind the 
coast range of hills, they actually flat- 
tered themselves that they had crossed 
the watershed of the isthmus, and 
that the river would lead them to the 
Pacific. 

All the facts we gain on this side of 
the isthmus, therefore, are, that there 
is a range of hills at least two or three 
hundred feet high, at the back of Port 
Escocés, but that a valley comes 
through these, containing a river of 
some ten or twenty yards in width, 
which empties itself into Caledonia 
Bay; that this river comes down a val- 
ley from the S.W., sufficiently wide 
and large to be described as a plain, 
extending six miles in that direc. 
tion; and that the mountains which 
were seen some miles in the N.W., 
sink down in the direction of that 
*¢ plain.” 

Messrs. Gisborne and Forde then 
proceeded to the Isthmus of Panama, 
which they crossed by the ordinary 
route; and at Panama they hired a 
small schooner of twelve tons, in which 
they proceeded to Miguel Harbour, on 
the S.W. side of the Isthmus of Da- 
rien. Inside this harbour is another, 
spoken of in the highest terms by Mr. 
Gisborne, which he calls Darien Har- 

bour ; and into this flows the River Sa- 
vannah, on which they seem to have 
depended for taking them into the in. 
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terior of the country. He describes 
the mouth of the river as— 


“Two miles wide, with a depth of nine 
fathoms at low water. The left bank (look- 
ing up stream*) is elevated from one hundred 
to three hundred feet; but on the right 
side, a mangrove wood is flooded every 
high tide for nearly a mile inland. The 
soundings for the first five miles (reduced to 
low water) varied from six to nine fathoms, 
with soft, blue mud — the river narrowing 
to less than a mile. This tide took us about 
nine miles up the Savannab. We anchored 
at four, p.m., when it began to ebb; and 
about eight o’clock we were left high and 
dry on a gravel bank. Shortly before mid- 
night we were again afloat, and, with the 
assistance of sweeps—there being no wind— 
we reached the junction of the River Lara 
at two, a.m.; and at half-past three we 
anchored near an island, about four miles 
higher up.” 


Now, as to this passage, we have one 
or two questions to ask. How was 
the first distance of nine miles ascer- 
tained? They seem to have gone up 
with the tide, so a log would be useless, 
unless it were a ground log, of which 
no mention is made. Was the distance 
guessed at nine miles? Ifso, we can 
only say it requires very great prac- 
tice to make even a tolerable guess 
under such circumstances ; and in no 
instance should a guessed or estimated 
distance be stated without a caution. 
The second question is, how far was it 
from the end of these nine miles to 
the junction of the Lara ?—this distance 
is not even guessed at; and how did 
they know the little island was four 
miles above that junction? It must be 
observed that these two latter dis- 
tances were traversed by night. 

According to the map, the junction 
of the River Lara is fifteen geographical 
miles from the mouth of the Savan- 
nah, in a straight line, bearing N. 
13° E. from it. We must, therefore, 
conclude the distance from the place 
where they grounded to the mouth of 
the river in to have been estimated 
at six miles, 

This brings us to the last and most 
important question—how the position of 
any of these points was fixed? In other 
words, how was the mean or average 
direction of the river Savannah ascer- 





tained? To make sure of the mean 
direction of a winding river simply by 
the bearing and distance of its several 
reaches, requires very careful mea- 
surement and observation, and much 
practice; when running up hastily, 
with a tide of unknown velocity, and 
doing half the distance by night, the 
difficulty isincreased. Even with every 
care itis not by a cautious surveyor 
considered as settled, unless he get 
astronomical observations at the two 
ends of his journey, or connect them 
by a few angles or bearings on fixed 
points, Even if we suppose, therefore, 
that the distance up the winding course 
of the river may be taken as suffi- 
ciently accurate, and set that down as 
twenty miles, we see: no reason to fix 
the point they had now attained at 
more than half that distance from the 
coast in a straight line, or to be more 
sure of its position than to say that it 
was somewhere between north and 
east from the mouth of the river. 

It must be observed that they were 
still within the influence of the tide, 
which appears to flow two miles fur. 
ther up at least, or to a point which 
Mr. Gisborne places near the centre of 
the isthmus. Now, to suppose that the 
tide flows so far up a river which 
rises in mountains just beyond, and 
has only a few more miles of country 
to come from, is, to our mind, a geo- 
graphical absurdity. We must, there- 
fore, until we see much stronger evi- 
dence to the contrary than the very 
rough map appended to Mr. Gisborne’s 
oe believe that the spot marked 
*‘I” instead of being where he places 
it, is down much nearer the coast, and 
within a very few miles of the mouth 
of the Savannah River, its bearing 
from it being uncertain. 

From this spot they walk a distance 
assumed to be five miles, cutting a 
path all the way with blunt matchetoes, 
when they reach what is presumed to 
be a “summit,” which is stated to be 
one hundred and thirty feet above the 
main level of the sea by barometric 
measurement, and beyond this they 
come on a stream flowing east, and 
eventually north-east. This stream 
Mr. Gisborne takes for the Caledonia 
River, about six miles above the point 
where he came down on it from the 





* This, then, is the right bank, according to the usual method of describing rivers. 
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other side of the isthmus. The grounds, 
however, for this assumption are so 
very slender that we must really de- 
cline to accept it as even probable. It 
appears to us much more likely that 
this stream, flowing north-east, was 
either a tributary to the upper part of 
the Savannah River, or, perhaps, even 
a bend of that river itself, which is de- 
scribed below as ‘very tortuous,” al- 
though it is drawn very straight in the 
map. ‘They return very shortly on 
their path, and soon after lose their 
way, and come upon a part of the Sa- 
vannah River they had previously gone 
up, but ‘‘doubted if it could be the 
Savannah ; first, because we had not 
expected to reach it so soon; and, se- 
condly, because we could not recog- 
nise any of its features.” 

The coming on it sooner than they 
expected, after losing their way, speaks 
strongly for the slight distance they 
had ever left it; and we cannot under- 
stand the existence of two rivers close 
together, and of the magnitude de- 
scribed, in such a tract as the Isthmus 
of Darien, with so very narrow and 
slight a watershed between them as 
must be the case if Mr. Gisborne’s no- 
tions be true. 

His subsequent examination of the 
river Lara seems to us equally unsatis- 
factory as to the fact of the water- 
shed of the isthmus having been ever 
approached by our explorers. So far, 
therefore, from the two farthest points, 
reached from each side of the Isthmus, 
being only six miles apart, and the 
view from the two “overlapping,” as 
stated in the report, we can see no 
reason to be assumed that they are not 
twenty or thirty miles apart, and by 
no means in the straight line, or near 
it, between the mouth of the Savan- 
nah River and Caledonia Bay. Mr. 
Gisborne does not say that he recog- 
nised any points he had previously 
seen from the other side, but merely 
speaks of * plotting the map;” and his 
descriptions give us anything but con- 

dence in the value of the *‘ data” or 
observations” thus put upon paper 
that confidence being diminished ra- 
her than increased by the rough and 
most unnatural (we had almost said im- 


possible) appearance of the map, and 
the directions of the hills and rivers 
thereon portrayed. 

We do not mean to quarrel with the 
heights given, as determined by the 
mountain barometer, as they might be 
true within twenty or thirty feet; but 
these observations, taken by them. 
selves, would only become valuable had 
they been fairly carried all across from 
sea to sea, without the travellers ever 
having passed over an elevation greater 
than a certain maximum height. In 
order to determine the direction of the 
route travelled, however, and the po- 
sition of any of its points, there are 
only three ways: —first, a set of lines, 
the bearings of which were accurately 
taken, and their lengths correctly mea- 
sured ; secondly, a series of triangles 
depending on two or three known 
points; thirdly, a few points fixed by 
independent astronomical observations, 
with bearings and estimated distances 
between them. The latter would, pro- 
bably, be the easiest plan. It would 
only require two extra men, one to 
carry a chronometer with great care, 
and another to carry a sextant and 
artificial horizon. 

We have the less compunction in 
stating our doubts of the trustworthi- 
ness of Mr. Gisborne’s survey of the 
isthmus (if such a superficial glance 
at it can be called a survey), because 
throughout his book he exhibits such 
a readiness to criticise others,* and so 
jaunty and self-satisfied an estimate of 
his own capacity in entertaining, and 
his own correctness in deciding all 
sorts of questions, that we think a 
word in season may somewhat abate 
his pretensions to his manifest advan- 
tage. 

We have been given to understand 
that Mr. Gisborne meditates another 
journey to the isthmus. If so, we hope 

e will exhibit more care and perse- 
verance in acquiring accurate data, 
and more caution in making statements 
the truth of which he has not rigorously 
tested and established. 

He will then, doubtless, return with 
a harvest of fact and observation more 
useful to the world, and more condu- 
cive to his own fame and reputation, 


* Some of the depreciating remarks made by Mr. Gisborne on the previous reports and 
schemes of other people at the beginning of his book, are most singularly applicable to his 
own report, and the accouat of his own proceedings at the end of it. 
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than the results of his last expedition 
are likely to prove. 

There is one part of this scheme of 
a ship canal across the isthmus on 
which it would not be right to withhold 
our opinion, and that is, its profit as a 
commercial speculation to any com- 
pany that may be formed to undertake 
it. If a certain number of public- 
spirited capitalists subscribe a certain 
sum to test the practicability of the 
scheme, we can both appreciate and 
applaud their liberality, and can so far 
sympathise with them, at all events, as 
to regret our want of sufficient capital 
to aid their undertaking. 

If, however, any public company 
were ever to invite us to Invest a por- 
tion of our diminutive peculium in a 
Darien ship canal, with a view to our 
ever deriving any profit from the 
transaction, we should feel it incum- 
bent upon us, for the sake of our small 
family, to rub up our arithmetic, and 
to make a little calculation on the pro- 


babilities of the matter. Mr. Gis. 
borne's estimate, from his very imper- 
fect data, for a ship canal, without 
locks, is £12,000,000. Suppose it 
completed for that; the interest on 
that sum at 5 per cent. is £600,000 
er annum, or £1,644 perdiem. That 
Is to say, that over sixteen vessels 
paying £100 a-piece for toll, or a 
larger number paying a less sum, must 
on an average pass through the canal 
every day of the year; or, in other 
words, no fewer than 6,000 ships per 
annum, paying £100 a-piece on an 
average. 

We might go on to speak of the cost 
of superintendence, collection, repair 
and maintenance; but after talking of 
six thousand ships, we hardly think it 
worth while entertaining the question 
of profit any longer, and shall most 
unquestionably decline applying for 
even one of the shares in a Darien Ship 
Canal, should such a company be 
started. 


SIR JASPER CAREW, KNT. 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND 
SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


A MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE, 


Way do we all refer to the period of 
boyhood as one of happiness? It is 
not that it had not its own sorrows, nor 
that they were really so light—it is sim- 
ply because it was the season of hope. In 
after-life, as deception after deception 
has checked us—when disappointment 
has dulled expectancy, we become more 

ractical, less dreamy, and, alas! less 
ee, The possible and the probable 
of youth are not the possible and the 
probable of manhood, still less those of 
riper age. The realms of boyish fancy 
are as wide as the great ocean; and we 
revel in them in all the plenitude of 
unrestricted power. There is not a 
budding effort of intellect that we do 
not magnify to ourselves as the origin 
of future distinction. We exalt our 
feats of strength and courage into deeds 
of heroic daring; and we fancy that 
the little struggles and crosses we meet 


with are like the great trials and re- 
verses of after-life; and, in our pride 
of success, we deem ourselves con- 
querors. Oh! for one day —for even 
one short hour of that time of glorious 
delusions! Oh! that I could once 
more look out upon the world, as one 
gazes at a sunset at sea, wondering 
what beauteous lands lie afar off in the 
distance, and imagining the time when we 
should be journeying towards them— 
buoyant—high-hearted—hopeful. Who 
has ever achieved any success that 
equalled his boyish ambitions? Who 
has ever been as great or as good as 
his early visions have pictured him ? 

I have already told my reader that 
my youth was not oaeat in affluence. 
Our means were limited to the very 
merest requirements of existence—our 
food and our clothing were humble as 
our dwelling ; and I believe that many 
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@ sore privation was needed to escape 
the calamity of debt. Of all these 
hardships I knew nothing at the time 
—my experience pointed out none who 
seemed to possess an existence happy 
as my own. I had all that unvarying 
affection and devoted love could be- 
stow. My little turret in winter, the 
fields and the mountains in summer, 
made up a glorious world full of inte- 
rest ; and the days seemed never long 
enough for all my plans of pleasure. 

I had no companions of my own age, 
nor did I feel the want of them; for 
when my school-hours were over, I was 
free to follow the caprices of my own 
fancy. There was in my isolation a 
sort of independence that I gloried in. 
To be alone with my own day-dreams 
—my own ambitious hopes—my own 
high-soaring thoughts—was an ecstasy 
of delight that I would not have ex- 
changed for any companionship. The 
yery indulgence of these humours soon 
rendered me unsuited for association 
with others, whose ideas and habits ap- 
peared to me to be all vain, and trifling, 
and contemptible. The books of tra- 
vel and discovery which I loved to read, 
had filled my mind with those stories 
of adventure which attend the explorer 
of unknown lands—the wonders of 
scenery, and the strange pictures of 
life and people. There was in the ca- 
reer itself, that blending of heroism 
and philanthropy—that mingled cou- 
rage and humanity which appealed 
to my heart by its very strongest sym- 
pathies; and I felt for these noble and 
devoted adventurers not less admira- 
tion than love. All my solitary rambles 
through the wild valleys of the neigh- 
bourhood—all my lonely walks over 
mountains were in imitation of these 
wanderers, whose hardships I envied, 
and whose perils I longed to share. 
Not a rugged crag nor snow-capped 
summit that I did not name after some 
far-away land; and every brook and 
rippling stream became to me the Nile, 
the Euphrates, or the Ganges. ‘The 
desolate character of the scenery amidst 
which we lived—the wide tracts of un- 
inhabited country favoured these il- 
lusions; and for whole days long not 
an incident would occur to break the 
spell which fancy had thrown around 
me. 

My kind mother — for so Polly al- 
ways taught me to call her—seemed to 
take delight in favouring these self- 
delusions of mine, and fell readily into 
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all my caprices about locality. She made 
me, too, with her own hands, a little 
knapsack to wear ; bought me an iron- 
shod staff, such as Alpine travellers 
carry; and made me keep a kind of 
journal of these wanderings, noting 
down all my accidents and adventures, 
and recording even the feelings which 
beset me when afar off and alone in 
the mountains. So intent did I become 
at last on these imaginings, that the 
actual life of school and its duties grew 
to seem visionary and unreal, and my 
true existence to be that when wan- 
dering through the lonely valleys of the 
Alps, or sitting in solitude in some far- 
away gorge of the mountains. 

As I grew older I pushed my jour- 
neys farther, and carried my explorings 
to the very foot of the Splugen, through 
that dreariest of all mountain passes, 
the **Verlohrnes Loch.” The savage 
grandeur of this desolate spot—its 

loom, its solitude, its utter desertion— 
its almost uninhabitable character, gave 
it a peculiar attraction in my eyes, for 
there nothing ever occurred to dispel 
the colourings of my imagination. 
There I revelled at will, amidst the 
wildest flights of my fancy. An old 
castle, one of the many feudal remains 
of this tract of country, stood upon a 
lone crag in. the centre of the valley. 
It seemed as if nature herself had des- 
tined the rock for such a structure, for 
while there was barely space sufficient 
at the top, the approach lay by a 
zig-zag path, rugged and dangerous, 
cut in the solid granite. When I first 
saw this rude old tower, the melting 
snows of early summer had flooded a 
small rivulet at the base of the crag, 
and the stream being divided in its 
course against the rock, swept along 
on either side, leaving the castle, as it 
were, on an island. 

I had long resolved to scale this cliff, 
the view from the summit of which I 
knew would be magnificent, extending 
for miles both up and down the valley ; 
and, at last, tock advantage of my first 
holiday from school to accomplish my 
purpose. The Forlorn Glen, as the 
translation of the name would imply, 
lay about thirteen miles away by taking 
the mountain paths, though its distance 
by road was more than double, and to 
go and return in the same day required 
an early start. I set out before days 
break, having packed my knapsack 
with food to last me while I should be 
away. 
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I never remember to have felt a 
reater degree of exhilaration than as 
set forth that morning. It was in 
the month of June, that season of all 
others the most beautiful in Alpine 
scenery, since it combines all the 
charms of spring, with the balmy air 
and more genial atmosphere of sum- 
mer. The cherry-trees were all in 
blossom in the glens, and the rich pink 
of the apricot peeped out from many a 
little grove. I went along, happy and 
light-hearted, passing many a spot to 
which I had given some name of a far- 
away scene, and recognising places 
which once had been to me the utmost 
limits of my wanderings. So, thought 
I, shall it be in after life, and we can 
look back upon efforts that we once 
deemed stupenduous, and regard them 
as mere tiny steps in the great steep we 
are climbing. 

I breakfasted at a little waterfall in 
the midst of the wildest mountain, not 
a sound save the plashing waters to 
break the stillness ; the birds gathered 
round me for the crumbs of my meal, 
and ate them within a few paces of 
where I sat. There was something 
that I felt as indescribably touching, in 
the trustfulness of the humblercreation, 
in scenes deserted and forsaken of 
men; and musing on the theme, I arose 
and pursued my way. 

When I reached the Verlohrnes Loch 
it was still early, and I was delighted 
to find that the stream at the foot of 
the castle rock was dwindled down to 
a mere rivulet, and fordable with ease. 
I crossed, and at once began the ascent 
of the crag. Before I had spent half- 
an-hour at my task, however, I found 
that its difficulties were far greater 
than I had anticipated. The path was 
often interrupted by masses of fallen 
rock, and frequently, from long disuse, 
difficult to hit upon when once lost. 
Bramblesand prickly pears, too, formed 
terrible shanties at some places, while at 
others the rocks were rendered slippery 
by dripping water, and the danger of a 
false step was very great. In no wise 
discouraged, I struggled on; but to 
my astonishment I could perceive that 
it was wearing nigh to noon before I 
had accomplished more than half the 
ascent. I had therefore to take coun- 
sel with myself whether I should aban- 
don my enterprise at once, or resolve 
to pass the night on the crag, for I 
readily saw that before I had reached 
the level plain again it would be too 


late to resume my homeward road over 
the mountain, many parts of which re- 
quired daylight to traverse. Although 
1 had never passed a night away from 
home, I had often told my mother that 
I should probably be led to do so, and 
that she should not feel any alarm at 
my absence; and she who well knew 
the honest character of the moun- 
taineers, also knew that I was known to 
them for miles far around. My resolve 
was at length taken to pass the night 
in the shelter of the old castle, and 
take the following morning for my re- 
turn. 

As the day wore on, the heat grew 
more and more oppressive ; occasional 
gusts of wind woul sweep past, fol. 
lowed by a dead, unbroken stillness, 
in which not a leaf moved. It seemed 
as though mysterious spirits of the 
elemental world were conversing to- 
gether in this lone region, and the 
thought impressed me more powerfully 
as at intervals a low, half-subdued 
murmuring seemed to rise from the 
deep glens around me. At first I 
deemed they were self-delusions, but 
as I listened, I could distinctly trace 
the sounds as they rose and fell, swell. 
ing now to a deep, rolling noise, and 
then dying away in soft fading ca- 
dences. 

My mind was stored with stories of 
supernatural interest, and if I did not 
implicitly believe the existence of such 
agencies, yet I cannot affirm that I 
altogether rejected them. I was in 
that state, in which, while reason is 
unconvinced, the imagination is still 
impressed, and fears and terrors hold 
sway, when the very causes of them 
were stoutly denied reality. One of 
the commonest of all the superstitions 
of mountain regions is the belief in a 
certain Genius, who invariably resists 
the intrusion of mortals within the 
precincts of his realm. The terrible 
tales of his vengeance form the subject 
of Alpine horrors, and the dreadful 
miseries of those who have incurred 
his displeasure point the moral of many 
a story, and ‘‘ the Kobold of the Lost 
Glen” held a proud pre-eminence 
among such narratives. The heat, as 
I have said, grew oppressive ; it be- 
came at last almost stifling, for the 
clouds descended near the earth, and 
the atmosphere became dense and suf- 
focating. A few heavy drops of rain 
then fell, pattering slowly and lazily on 
the leaves, and then, as if at the word 
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of some dread command, the thunder 
rolled forth in one long, loud, con- 
tinuous peal, that seemed to shake the 
very mountains. Crash after crash fol- 
lowed, till the very rocks seemed split- 
ting with the loud artillery, while 
through the darkness of the murky air, 
great sheets of yellow lightning gleam- 
ed, and long chains of the bright ele- 
ment zig-zaggzed through the sky; 
the rain, too, began to fall in torrents, 
and almost at once the mountain 
streams swelled and bounded in foamy 
cataracts from cliff and precipice. The 
din was deafening, and the loud crash- 
ing thunder, with the hissing rain, the 
rushing rivers, and the dense shaking 
forests, made up a grand and awful 
chorus. Fora while [ found a shelter 
beneath the thick foliage of the hollies, 
but the sweeping wind at last rent this 
frail sanctuary in twain, and in a mo- 
ment I was drenched thoroughly. 
Although still early in the afternoon, 
a premature night seemed to have set 
in, for the air grew darker and darker, 
till at length the mountains at either 
side of the glen were lost to sight, and 
a dense watery vapour surrounded the 
crag on which I stood. My position 
was not without peril, since if the 
waters did not abate at the end of 
some hours, I should be left to starve 
on the rock. This danger at once 
occurred to me, and my mind was 
already overcome by gloomy fore- 
bodings. One thing was, however, 
certain—I must endeavour to reach the 
castle before nightfull, for to pass the 
dark hours where I was would be im- 
possible. The difficulty of the ascent 
was now increased fourfold ; the foot- 
ing was less secure on the rocks, and 
dashing torrents tore past with a force 
that strength like mine could never 
have combated. _It is with pride that 
I remember to have looked all those 
perils boldly in the face ; it is, I say, 
a proud thought to me, even now, that 
as a mere boy I could meet danger 
boldly and undauntedly. More than 
once, indeed, the fatal terrors of my 
osition stood arrayed before me, and 
f thought that I had seen my dear 
home and my kind mother for the last 
time—I could even speculate upon poor 
Raper’s affliction when he came to 
hear of my calamity. With thoughts 
like these I wended my way along, 
ever upwards and ever more steep and 
difficult. Although the storm had 
spent much of its fury, the rain con- 
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tinued to fall in torrents, and the roar 
of the swollen streams almost equalled 

the deafening clamour of the thunder. 

The sudden transition from unbroken 

silence to the crash and tumult of fall- 

ing waters is one of the most striking 

features of Alpine scenery, and sug- 

gests, even at moments of the greatest 
calm and quiet, a sense of foreboding 

peril. The sudden change of tem- 
perature, too, from intense heat-to 
an almost biting cold, induces terrific 
storms of wind, almost tornadoes, by 
whose violence great trees are torn up 
by the roots, and vast rocks hurled 
down from crag and precipice. In 
turning the angle of a cliff, I came 
suddenly upon one of these gusts, 
which carried me completely off my 
legs, and swept me into a low copse of 
brushwood, stunned and senseless. I 
must have remained a considerable 
time unconscious, for when I came to 
myself the stars were shining in the 
dark blue sky of night, and the air 
calm, serene, and summer-like. It was 
with difficulty I could remember where 
I was, and by what chances I had 
come there; and it was indeed with a 
sinking heart that I arose, not know- 
ing whither to turn my steps, nor 
whether my chance of safety lay above 
or below me. 

I was sorely bruised besides, and 
one of my arms severely injured by my 
fall, as I discovered in attempting to 
use my staff. It was at that moment, 
thoughts of my home came full and 
forcibly before me ; the little chamber 
where I used to sit for hours in happy 
occupation ; my seat beside the belie 
my place at my mother’s wheel, for 
she used to spin during the hazy days 
of winter; and, in my despair, I burst 
into a flood of tears. The excessof grief 
passed off, and there now succeeded 
a dogged resolve to accomplish my first 
purpose, and I again set out for the 
summit. 

Ihad not proceeded far, when on 
looking upward towards the sky, I 
saw, or thought I saw, a light twink- 
ling through the treesabove me. The 
foliage was dense and thick, and grew 
around the base of the rock which 
formed the immediate foundation of 
the castle, so that it was only at cer- 
tain spots a light, if such there was, 
could be visible. Onward I pushed 
now, with a new impulse given by 
hope ; and, to my inexpressible joy, 
as I rounded the corner of a crag, I 
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came full in sight of the old tower, and 
saw, from one of the narrow windows, 
the sparkle of a bright light, that, 
streaming forth, for med a long line 
upon the grass. 

The window was fully twenty feet 
from the ground, nor was the entrance 
door more than a few feet lower—being 
one of those fastnesses to which ac- 
cess was had by a ladder, drawn up for 
safety after entering. Many of these 
ruined castles in the valley of the 
Reichenau were I knew occupied by 
the shepherds ; some indeed had been 
converted into refuge-houses for lost 
travellers, and supplied by the govern- 
ment of the canton with some few ap- 
pliances of succour. The situation of 
this one, however, refuted all such pos- 
sibility, since its very difficulty of ap- 
proach would have rendered it una- 
vailable for either purpose. As I stood 
on the little level table-land in front of 
the old ruin, and gazed upwards at. the 
narrow window from which gleamed 
the light, all my former superstitious 
terrors returned, and I felt that cold 
shrinking of the heart that comes of a 
danger undefined and incomprehen- 
sible; nor am I certain that I would 
not rather have looked upon the. ruin 
dark and desolate, than with that yel- 
low streak that told of some inhabi- 
tant within. 

The northern side of the Alpine 
ranges have few if any traditions of 
robbers. The horrors with which they 
are peopled are all those of an imma. 
terial world, so that my mind ranged 
over the tales of wood-demons, Ko- 
bolds, and mountain imps, without one 
single thought of the perils of banditti ; 
nor was I altogether without a strong 
prompting of eager curiosity to know 
what precise shape and semblance these 
strange creatures wore. Thus im- 
pelled, I set about examining the spot, 
and seeing in what way I “might be 
able to approach the window. The 
trees on itor side were too low, and 
the ivy which grew against the ruined 
wall itself offered the only means of 
ascent. I was an expert climber, and 
well knew that, though the ivy will 
often afford good and safe footing, 
it will always give way beneath the 
grasp of the hand, and that the stones 
of the wall would afford me the only 
securit In this wise it was, there- 
fore, 7 edie the ascent, and, with 
slow and careful steps, I arrived at last 
within & few feet of the window-sill. 
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My impatience at this moment over- 
came ge rudence, and, with an 
eager rring. tried to catch the stone, 
I missed it and grasping the ivy in 
my despair, the branches gave way, 
and, after a brief struggle, and with a 
loud ery of terror, I fell backwards to 
the ground. 

The stars seemed to flit to and fro 
above me; trees, mountains, and rocks 
seemed to heave in mad commotion 
around; my brain was filled with the 
wildest image of peril and suffering, 
and then came blank unconsciousness. 

I was sitting rather than lying on a 
low pallet-bed stretched against the 
wall; in front of me a window cur- 
tained with a much-worn horseman’s 
cloak; and around me in the room, 
which was lofty and spacious, were a 
few rudely- fashioned articles of  furni- 
ture, and two or three utensils for 
cooking—all of the very meanest kind, 
My arm was bound with a bandage 
where I had been bled, and my great 
debility, and a sense of half-incohe- 
rence in all my thoughts, told of se- 
vere illness) At a table beneath the 
window, and bent over it as if writing, 
sat a tall, very old man, in a coarse 
woollen blouse of red-brown stuff, with 
a cap of the same colour and material ; 
sandals, fastened round the ankles with 
leather thongs, formed the protection 
of his feet; these, and a belt with 
a gourd for carrying water attached to 
it, made up his whole costume. 

His face when he seemed to look 
towards me was harshly lined and se- 
vere—the lower jaw projected greatly, 
and the character of the whole expres- 
sion was cold and stern; but the head 
was lofty and capacious, and indicated 
considerable powers of thought and re- 
flection. 

There was over me a sense of weak- 
ness So oppressive and sooverwhelming, 
that though I saw the objects I have 
here mentioned, and gazed on them 
for hours long, yet I made no effort 
to speak, nor ask where I was, nor 
to whom I was. indebted for shelter 
and succour., This apathy—for it was, 
indeed, such—held me entranced, even 
when the old man would approach 
the bed to feel my pulse, to bathe my 
temples with water, or wet my lips 
with a drink. After these visits he 
would take his staff from the corner, 
and leave the room, to which he fre- 
quently did not return for many hours. 
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Thus went day after day! monotony 
over everything ; till my head ached 
with very weariness, as the lazy hours 
went by. Where was I? Was this 
state of suffering, malady ? Or was it 
imprisonment ?, Why was I thus? 
How long should I still continue so ? 
Such were the puzzling questions 
which would present themselves before 
me—never to be solved—never replied 
to. 

In my dreamy debility, when my 
faculties tottered like wearied limbs, 
I often, wondered if I might not have 
entered upon some new kind of exis- 
tence, in which long years of such wake- 
ful sorrow should be gone through; and 
ina mood like this, was it that I lay one 
day all alone, when from the open 
window there came the thrilling notes 
of a blackbird, which sat on a tree close 
by. Not eyen the kindest words of a 
fellow-creature could have filled my 
heart with more ecstasy than those 
sounds, reminding me of my once 
happy life — my home, the little gar- 
den of the chateau, and its tangled 
alleys of fruit-trees and flowering 
shrubs. I struggled to arise from my 
bed, and after some efforts I succeeded, 
and with weak step and trembling 
limbs, I reached the window and 
looked out. 

Sudden as the change from blackest 
night to the light of breaking day 
was the effect that came over me, as 
I gazed down the valley, and recog- 
nised each well-known crag, and cliff, 
and mountain peak of the “Verlohrnes 
Loch. At once now came back all me- 
mory of my adventure and the night of 
the storm; and at once I saw that I 
was standing at the window of that 
old ruin which had been the goal of 
my wandering. 

How I longed to learn what interval 
of time had gone over! [ tried to cal- 
culate it by remembering that it was 
early summer when I came, but still 
the trees wore no tokens of coming au- 
tumn. They were bright in foliage, 
and leafy, and the streams that tra- 
versed the valley were small and tiny 
rills, that showed no touch of the sea- 
son of rains. From these observations 
I now addressed“ myself to an inspec- 
tion of the interior. Well used as I 
had been to habits of poverty, the 
aspect of this chamber still struck me 
with astonishment. The only thing 
like food was some Indian corn meal, 
carefully covered up in an iron vessel, 
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and a jar of water; of clothing, the 
cloak which formed the window-curtain, 
and asheepskin fashioned into arude re. 
semblance to a coat, were all that were 
to be seen. The furniture consisted of a 
low stool and a single chair, the trunk 
of an elm tree representing a table. 
On this, however, an attempt at a desk 
had been made, and here, to my as- 
tonishment, were now masses of papers, 
covered with figures from top to bot- 
tom — algebraic signs and calcula- 
tions without end! Not one word 
of writing, not a phrase in any lan- 
guage was to be met with, but page 
after page of these mystical sums, 
which seemed to be carried on from 
one sheet of paper to the other. How 
eagerly I sought out something which 
might give me a clue to the writer of 
these figures, but in vain ; I pored over 
them long and carefully — I studied 
their form and their size. I tried— 
how hopelessly—to trace out some 
purpose in the calculations, and to 
divine their object and end—but to no 
avail! I had heard tell of persons 
whose intellects had been deranged by 
the intense study of a difficult problem 
—the search afier some unattainable 
object in science. I had read wonder, 
ful stories of long years of toilsome 
labour — whole lives passed in an ar- 
duous struggle, till death had at last 
relieved them from a contest with the 
**impossible.” Could the writer of 
these be the victim of such a delusion ? 
Might he have sought out this lone 
spot, to live apart and away from all 
the distracting influences of life, and to 
devote himself to some such task ? Had 
his mind given way under this pressure, 
or had weakened faculties first led to 
this career? All these doubts pre- 
sented themselves to me in turns; and 
again I turned to the complex pages 
of figures to assist my conjectures, 
Alas! they could convey nothing to 
me — they were symbols" only of so 
much toil and labour, but to what end 
or object I could not guess. As I sat 
thus, I thought that I detected an er- 
ror in one of thecalculations. It was 
an algebriac quantity mis-stated; and, 
on looking down, I remarked that the 
mistake was repeated over and over, 
through a long series of figures. Any 
proficiency 1 had ever attained at 
school was in matters of this kind, 
owing, as I did, everything to Raper's 
idance and instruction; so that I 
foun d little difficulty in ascertaining 
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that this error had really occurred, 
and in all likelihood marred all the de- 
ductions to be hoped from the calcula- 
tion. 

To eseape from the dreamy vacuity 
of my late life, by an actual occupa- 
tion, was an unspeakable relief; and I 


felt in the pursuit all the interest of 


an adventurer. There was something 
er tangible, real, as it were, 

ere, instead of that boundless expanse 
of doubt over which my mind had 
been wandering, and I addressed my- 
self to the task with eagerness. The 
error first discovered had led to others ; 
and I diligently traced out all its con- 
sequences, and making the fitting cor- 
rections, I set forth the results on a 
slip of paper that I found, happily, 
clear of figures. 

So tired was I with the unaccustomed 
exertion that, when I had done, I had 
barely reached my bed ere I fell off in 
a deep and heavy sleep. I awoke late 
in the night, for so I judged it from 
the starry sky which I could see 
through the open window. The old 
man sat at his usual seat beside the 
desk; and with his head supported 
by his hands, seemed to study the 
pases before him. The flickering 

mp-light that fell upon his worn 
features, his snow-white beard, his 
wrinkled forehead, and thick-veined 
hands, together with the heavy folds 
of the cloak which, for warmth, he had 
thrown over his shoulders, made him 
resemble one of those alchymists or 
astrologers we see in Dutch pictures. 
I had not looked long at him till I saw 
that he was pondering over the cor- 
rections I had made, and trying to 
remember if they were by his own 
hand. At last he turned suddenly 
round, and fixed hiseyes on me. Mine 
met the glance, and thus we remained 
for some seconds staring steadily at 
each other. He then rose slowly, like 
one fatigued from exertion, and, with 
the paper in his hand, approached the 
bed. How my heart beat as he drew 
nigh; how I wondered what words he 
would utter — what accents he would 
speak in, and in what mood of mind, 

He came slowly forward, and seat- 
ing himself beside my bed on the low 
stool, he pointed to the figures on the 
paper, and said, in the Romaic dialect 
of the mountaineers, the one word, 
*“©Yours?” Though the word was 
uttered in the peasant dialect, the tone 
of the voice was not that of a “‘ Bauer ;” 


and, re-assured by thinking that he 
might be of superior condition, [ 
answered him at once in French. 

“Is that your native tongue?” said 
he, replying to me in the same lan. 
guage. 

I shook my head in negative. 

*«*You are a German boy, then?” 
said he. 

« Nor that, either,” replied I. «I 
am English.” 

‘¢ English! you English, and in this 
place!” cried he, in astonishment, 
“From what part of England do you 
come?” said he, in English, which he 
spoke as a native. 

‘*I came from Ireland. My father 
was of that country. My mother, I 
have heard, was French. 

‘© You have heard! So that you do 
not know it of yourself?” 

*‘T never remember to have seen 
either of them.” 

** Your name ?” 

** Carew—Jasper Carew.” 

** T recollect one of that name,” said 
he, pondering for some time. ‘*‘ But 
he could not have been your father, 
And how came you here?” 

In a few words I told him of my ad- 
venture, and in doing so revealed such 
habits as appeared to interest him, for 
he questioned me closely about my 
wanderings, and the causes which at 
first suggested them. In turn I asked 
and learned from him, that several weeks 
had elapsed since my accident; that 
numerous scouts had traversed the 
glen, evidently sent in search of me, 
but that for reasons which regarded 
himself, he had not spoken with, nor, 
indeed, been seen by any of them, but 
still had written a few lines to the 
Curé of Reichenau to say that I was 
in safety, and should soon be restored 
to my friends, This he had conveyed 
to the post by night, but without suf- 
fering any clue to escape from whence 
it came. 

«‘ And these figures are yours ?” said 
he, referring to the paper. 

I nodded, and he went on :— 

«* What toilsome nights, boy, had I 
been spared, if I had but detected this 
error. These mistakes have marred 
whole weeks of labour. I must have 
been ill. My head must have been 
suffering, to have fallen into error like 
this; for see, here are far deeper and 
more abstruse calculations—all cor- 
rect, all accurate. But who can an- 
swer for moments of weakness |” 
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He sighed heavily, and the stern ex- 
pression of his features assumed a look 
of softened, but suffering meaning. 

“T have often thought,” said he, 
hastily, “‘ that if another were joined 
with me in this task, its completeness 
would be more certain; while to trust 
myself alone with this secret is both 
unwise and unjust. Human life is the 
least certain of all things. To-morrow 
I may be no more. I have already 
passed through enough to have brought 
many to the grave. You, however, 
are young. You have yet, in all like- 
lihood, long years of life before you, 
What if you were to become my asso- 
ciate ?” 

I gave no reply for some seconds. 
When he repeated his words still more 
forcibly— 

**T should first learn what it is I 
should beengagedin,”’saidI, ‘‘Ishould 
be satisfied that the object was just, 
reasonable, and, above all, practi- 
cable.” 

«* You speak like a’sage, boy,” cried 
he. ‘Whence came such wisdom as 
this?” 

«* All my teachings of this kind,” 
said I, ‘‘ have come from her who now 
calls herself my mother, and whom I 
love with a son’s affection.” 

«* And how is she called ?” 

I could not tell him. I only knew 
her as one who was as a mother to me, 
and yet said she had no title to that 
name. Once or twice I had heard her 
addressed as the Countess, There 
ended my knowledge of her condition. 

** She is rich, then ?” asked he. 

«* Far from it,” said I, sorrowfully. 

*¢Then can I make her so,” exclaimed 
he. ‘ Joined with me in this mighty 
enterprise, you can be the richest and 
the greatest man of the age. Nay, child, 
this is not matter to smile at. Iam no 
dreamer—no moon-struck student of 
the impossible. Ido not ponder over 
those subtle combinations of metals that 
are to issue forth in yellow gold, nor 
do I labour to distil the essences 
which are to chrystalise into rubies. 
What I strive at has been reached al- 
ready—the goal won, the prize enjoy- 
ed! Ay, by my own father. By him 
was this brilliant discovery proclaimed 
triumphantly before the face of Eu- 
rope.” 

The exultation with which he utter- 
ed these words seemed to carry him 
away in thought from the scene wherein 
he stood, and his eyes gleamed with a 
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strange fire, and his lips continued to 
mutter rapidly. Then ceasing of a 
sudden, he said— 

“I must seek her—she will recog- 
nise me, for she will have heard 
our history. She will give her per- 
mission, too, to you to join me in 
my great design. The fate that sent 
you hither was no accident. Boy, 
there are none such in life. Our pas- 
sions in their wilfulness colour des- 
tiny with fitful changes, and these 
we call chance; but in nature all is 
predetermined, and by plan.” 

Now, rambling on this wise — now, 
stopping to question me asto who we 
were, whence we came, and with what 
objects, he continued to talk, till, fairly 
overcome by weariness, I dropt off to 
sleep, his loud tones still ringing in my 
ears through my dreams. 

The following day he never left me ; 
he seemed insatiable in his desire to 
learn what progress I had made in 
knowledge, and how far my acquire- 
ments extended. For classical learn- 
ing and literature he evinced no re- 
spect. ‘These, and modern languages, 
he said, were mere accomplishments 
that might adorn a life of ease and 
luxury ; but that to a man who would 
be truly great there was but one sub- 
ject of inquiry—the source of wealth, 
and the causes which make states afflu- 
ent. These, he said, were the legiti- 
mate subjects for high intelligence to 
engage upon. ‘ Master these,” said he, 
**and monarchs are your vassals.” I 
was amazed to discover that amid the 
mass of prejudices which encumbered 
his mind, it was stored with informa- 
tion the most various and remarkable. 
It was evident, too, that he had lived 
much in the great world, and was fami- 
liar with all its habits and opinions. 
As time wore on, I learned from him 
that his present life, with all its priva- 
tions, was purely voluntary —that he 
possessed sufficient means to supportan 
existence of comfort and ease ; “ but,” 
added he, ‘if you would give theintelli- 
gence a supremacy, it must be done at 
the cost of animal enjoyment. If the 
body is to be pampered, the brain will 
take its ease. To this end came I here; 
to this end have I lived fourteen years 
of toil and isolation. I have estranged 
myself from all that could distract me— 
friendships, pleasures, the great events 
of the age—I know none of them! I 
am satisfied to toil and think now, that, 
in after ages, men should hold my name 
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in reverence, and regard my memory 
with affection.” 

Although he constantly made allu- 
sions of this kind, he never proceeded 
to give me any closer insight into his 
designs; and if at moments the rea- 
sonableness of his manner and the 
strong force of his remarks impressed 
me favourably withregard to his powers 
of mind, at others, I was induced to 
think that nothing short of erring fa- 
culties could have condemned a man to 
a voluntary life of such abject want and 
of such cruel privation as he endured. 

Tt was still some weeks before I had 
strength to return home, but he per- 
mitted me to write every second day 
to my mother and Raper, from whom I 
heard in return. If, at first, my ardent 
longing to be once more at home—to 
be with those who made up the whole 
world of my existence, surpassed all 
other thoughts, I grew day by day to 
feel the strange fascination of an un- 
known interest in the subject of his 
talk, and to experience an intense 
anxiety to know his secret, 









I wm not attempt to describe the 
welcome that met me on my return, 
nor the gratitude with which my mo- 
ther overwhelmed my kind protector. 
The whole school, and no inconsider- 
able part of the village itself, had gone 
forth to meet us, and we were con- 
ducted back in a sort of triumph. Over 
and over again was I obliged to recount 
my story, of which the mystery still 
remained unexplained. Who and what 
was the strange recluse who so long 
had inhabited the castle of the Forlorn 
Glen, and who now stood before them, 
old and simply clad, but still bearing 
unmistakable marks of having been a 
person of some condition ? 

As Mr. Robert he desired to be 
known by me, and as such was he re- 
ceived by my mother. He declined 
the offer she freely made him of a room 
in her own small house, and hired a 
little lodging in the toll-house on the 
bridge, and which he said was conve- 
nient to the garden of the chateau, 
where he obtained the liberty of walk- 
ing. If the interest which he mani- 
fested in me was at first a cause of 
anxiety to my mother, not knowing 
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It was evident that he felt the in. 
fluence he had obtained over me, and 
was bent on extending and enlarging it, 
for constantly would he dwell upon the 
themes which attracted me and fasci- 
nated my attention. Shall I confess 
what these were? The brilliant pic. 
tures of courtly life, the splendour and 
fascination of a palace, where all that 
could charm and captivate abounded, 
and all were at the feet of one who not 
a king, was yet greater than a king, 
and who in the mighty power of his 
intellect held kings and kaisers as his 
bond slaves, 

That these were not mere fancies he 
assured me by saying— 

‘‘This has been witnessed by all 
Europe; it is not more than fifty years 
ago that the world has seen all that I 
tell you. WhenI can convince you 
of this, will you pledge yourself to be 
my follower?” 

I at once gave my promise, and ra- 
tified it by a solemn vow. 

The next day we started on our re- 
turn to Reichenau. 





what it portended, nor how far it might 
contribute to withdraw my affection 
from herself, it was clear that she 
soon became satisfied with whatever 
explanation he afforded, and that those 
long conversations, frequently pro- 
longed to a late hour of the night, 
which they held together, had the effect 
of reconciling her to his views and in- 
tentions. 

Thus was a new individual intro- 
duced into the little circle of our fa- 
mily party, and each Sunday saw him 
seated at our dinner-table, of which his 
conversation formed the great charm. 
It was not alone that his mind was 
stored with varied information, the 
most rare and curious, but his know- 
ledge of the world itself and of man- 
kind seémed more remarkable still; 
and frequently, after he had left us of 
an evening, have I overheard my mo- 
ther express her wonder to Raper 
who and what he had been, and by 
what strange events he was reduced to 
his present condition. These remarks 
of hers at first showed me that whatever 
revelations he might have made in his 
long interviews with her, he had told 
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little or nothing of his own story. Such 
was indeed the case, and I can remem- 
ber well a little scene, in itself unim- 
portant and of no consequence, which 
can both portray my mother’s intense 
curiosity on this theme, and display some 
traits of him for whom it was excited. 

It happened that at the period when 
her little quarterly pittance came due, 
my mother was confined to home by a 
slight feverish cold, and Herr Klann, 
the banker and money-changer of the 
village, was condescending enough to 
come in person and hand her the 
amount, In spite of her narrow for- 
tune, my mother had always been 
treated with a marked deference by the 
village, and Herr Klann demeaned him. 
self on the occasion with every show of 
courtesy and politeness, He, indeed, 
did not scruple to display that he was 
the great depository of riches for miles 
and miles around ;—that all the re- 
lations of trade and commerce—all the 
circumstances of family fortune — the 
dowries of brides, the portions of 
younger sons, were in his charge and 

eeping. He talked much of the re- 
sponsibility of his station and its re- 
quirements, and, like many others, 
while encomiumising his secrecy he 
exhibited the very opposite quality. 
There was not a house in the village 
or its neighbourhood of which he did 
not incidentally relate some story or 
incident. He became, in fact, can- 
dour itself in his confessions. It is but 
fair to own that my mother looked 
most becomingly in her half invalid 
costume, and that the little straw- 
wrapped flask of Tieben berghe with 
which she regaled him was excellent. 
Herr Klann was a man to acknowledge 
both such influences. He possessed 
the Hebrew weaknesses, both as regards 
gold and beauty. He therefore be- 
came largely confidential —taking a 
survey of the whole neighbourhood, and 
revealing their circumstances with the 
minute anatomy that a surgeon might 
have employed in displaying their struc- 
ture. My mother heard im with no 
peculiar interest, till by accident he 
alluded to the “ Herr Robert ;” it was 
amere reference to the toll-house, 
where he lived, but the name at once 
awakened her attention. 

« With him, I conclude,” said she, 
‘¢ your monied dealings are few. He 
does not appear to be wealthy.” 

«‘He is a mystery in every way, 
madam,” feptied Klann, “his very cash 
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does not come through a banker or an 
agent; he has no credit, no bills—no- 
thing. He comes down to me at times, 
say once a-month or so, to change a few 
gold pieces—they are always ‘ Louis’ I 
remark, and sometimes of the time of 
the late reign. They are good money, 
and full weight invariably, that I must 
say.” 

** And what may be yourown opinion 
of all this ?” 

‘¢ I can form none—positively none, 
madam. Of course, 1 need not say 
that I regret the vulgar notion in the 
village, thathe is in communication with 
supernatural agencies; neither you 
nor I, madam, are likely to fall into 
this absurd mistake.” 

«* And so you rather incline to sup- 
pose ” She drew out the words tar- 
dily, and fixed on Herr Klann a look of 
ineffable softness and intelligence to- 
gether. 

“I do, madam—that is my private 
opinion,” said he, sententiously. 

** Would that account for the life he 
has been leading for some years back— 
should we have found him passing such 
a long term in isolation from all the 
world ?” asked she. 

**T think so, madam, and I will tell 
you why. The agents employed by 
the regency, and in the beginning of the 
present reign in France, were all men 
of certain condition—many of them 
belonged to high families, and, having 
ruined their fortunes by extravagance, 
were fain to take any occupation for 
mere subsistence. Some of them re- 
sided as nobles in Vienna, and were re- 
ceived at the court of the Eimpress, 
Others guined admittance to St. 
James's. They were supplied with 
money, both for purposes of play and 
bribery; and that they used such means 
to good account is now mitter of 
history. When the gathe was played 
out, and they were no longer needed 
by the goveriiiient; such men were 
obliged to retire from the stage where- 
on they had only played a part. Tie 
Duc De Senneterre went into a monas- 
tery ; Cotint Leon De Rhode set off 
for the New World; and theré was 
one taken illin this very village, whose 
name I now forget, who had gone into the 

riesthood, and was head of a seminary 
in Flandets. What iiore likely, then, 
than that our friend at the bridge 
yonder was some great celebrity of 
those times, of which I hear he loves 
to talk and declaim ?” 
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The hint thus thrown out made a 
deep impression on my mother. It 
served to explain not only many cir- 
cumstances of Herr Robert’s position, 
but also to account for the strange 

limpses of a great and glorious future 
in which, at moments of excitement, he 
would indulge. A life of intrigue and 
plot would naturally enough suggest 
ambitious hopes, and conduce to the 
very frame of mind which he ap- 
ared toreach. That I should become 
the follower of such a man, and the 
disciple of such a school, revolted 
against all her feelings. The spy, no 
matter how highly accredited and how 
richly rewarded, was, in her eyes, the 
most ignoble of all careers; and she 
would rather have seen me clad in the 
sheepskin of an Alpine shepherd than 
wearing, in this capacity, the decora- 
tions of every order of Europe. 

From the moment, therefore, the 
suspicion crossed her mind that Herr 
Robert had been such, she firmly 
determined to withdraw me altogether 
from his intimacy. Nor was the step an 
easy one. Hehad become to be a recog- 
nised member of our little household ; 
each evening saw him seated at our 
hearth or board; on every Sunday he 
dined with us. His little presents of 
wine and fruit, and occasionally of 
books, showed that he intended reci- 
procity to be a basis of our intercourse, 
of which, indeed, the balance lay in 
our favour. How, therefore, was such 
a state of things to be suddenly arrest- 
ed? How bring to an abrupt conclu- 
sion an intimacy of which nothing had 
hithertointerrupted the peaceful course. 
This was a matter of no common diffi- 
culty, and for several days did she 
ponder over it to herself. 

It chanced that, for the first time 
since her arrival at Reichenau, Herr 
Robert had been slighly indisposed, 
and being unable to come and see us, 
had sent for me to come each evening 
and read tohim. At any other mo- 
ment “my mother” would have 
thought no more of this, but coming 
now, at the very time when her feelings 
of doubt and suspicion were torturing 
her, she regarded the circumstance with 
actual apprehension. 

At first, she thought of sending Ra. 
per along with me, in the guise of pro- 
tector, but as Herr Robert had not re- 
quested his company, there seemed an 
awkwardness in this; then she half 
resolved to refuse me permission, on 


retence of requiring my presence at 
neues too, would az ungraci- 
ous; and when at last she did accord 
her leave, it was for a very limited 
time, and with strict injunctions to be 
back by an early hour. 

It chanced that Herr Robert felt on 
this evening a more than ordinary de- 
sire to be frank and confidential. He 
related to me various anecdotes of his 
early days, the scenes he had mixed in, 
and the high associates with whom he 
was intimate; and when he had ex. 
cited my curiosity and wonderment to 
a high degree, by gorgeous narratives 
of the great world, he stopped short 
and said—*I would not have youthink, 
Jasper, that these dukes and princes 
were more gifted or more endowed 
than other men; the only real diffe. 
rence between them is, that they em- 
ploy their faculties on great events, not 
ittle ones; and all their pleasures, their 
amusements, their very vices, react upon 
the condition of mankind in general, 
and consequently whatever goes for- 
ward in their society has a certain 
amount of importance, not for itself, 
but for what may follow it.” 

These words madea profound impres- 
sion upon me, leading to the conviction, 
that out of this charmed circle life had 
no ambition worth striving for, no suc- 
cesses that deserved a struggle. From 
**my mother” I had no concealment, 
and before I went to my bed I told her 
all that the Herr Robert had said to 
me, and showed how deeply this senti- 
ment had sunk into my mind. 

I conclude that it must have been 
from some relation to her former fears 
she took immediate alarm at the possi- 
ble bent my mind was receiving. As- 
suredly she deemed that his influence 
over me was not without peril, and 
resolved the following morning to send 
for the Herr Robert, and in all frank. 
ness avow her fears, and appeal to 
his friendship to allay them. 

I was about to set off for school 
when the old man was ascending the 
stairs, and taking me by the hand, he 
led me back again into the little 
chamber, where my mother awaited 
him. 

** Let Jasper remain with us, ma- 
dam,” said he; “the few words of 
your note have shown me what is 
passing in your mind, and it will save 
a and me a world of explanation if 

e be suffered to be present.” 
My mother assented, uot over wil- 
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lingly, perhaps, and the old man taking 
a seat, at once begun :— 

«Tf I had ever suspected, madam, 
that my history ma have possibly 
possessed any interest for you, you 
should certainly have heard it ere now. 
My opinion was, however, different ; 
and I thought, moreover, that as I 
had strictly abstained from encroach- 
ing upon your confidence, an equal 
reserve might have protected mine. 
Forgive me, if by any accident the 
slightest word should escape me to 
cause you pain or displeasure. Nothing 
can be farther from my thoughts than 
this intention, and I beg of you so to 
receive whatever I say. 

**Some years ago a physician in 
whom I had and have the fullest con- 
fidence, forewarned me that if certain 
symptoms which I then laboured under 
should ever recur, my case would be be- 
yond remedy, and my life could not be 
prolonged many days. Two days since, 
the first signs of these became evident; 
yesterday the appearance became more 

alpable ; to-day, I recognise them 
in full force. When a man of my age 
talks of his approaching death, he only 
aks of what has been before his 
thoughts every day and every night 
for years back. Whatever benefit I 
was ever capable of rendering my fel- 
low men in my younger days, T have 
been latterly a useless and profitless 
member of the guild, and for this rea- 
son, that though time had not effaced 
my powers of intellect, the energy and 
the force that should develop them 
was gone, Without youth there is no 
vitality ; 3 without vitality, no action ; 
without action, no success. I often 
fancied that results might arise, if to 
the mature thoughts and experience of 
age were to be added the fire, the 
energy, and the passion of youth. If 
caution and rashness, reserve and in- 
trepidity—the distrust that comes of 
knowing men, with that credulous 
hope that stirs the young heart, were 
all to centre in one nature, what might 
we not effect? The fate that brought 
Jasper and myself together whispered 
to me that he might become such! I 
pictured to my mind the training he 
should go through, the hard discipline 
of work and labour, and yet without 
impairing in the slightest that main- 
spring of all power, the daring cou- 
rage and energy of a young and brave 
spirit. To this end, he should incur 
no failures in early life, never know a 
reverse till it could become to him 
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the starting-point for — suceess. 
And thus launched upon life with every 
favouring breeze of Fortune, what 
might not be predicted of his course ? 

«* He who would stand high among 
his fellow men, and be regarded as their 
benefactor and superior during his 
lifetime, must essentially be a man of 
action! ‘The great geniuses of author- 
ship, the illustrious in art, have receiv- 
ed their best rewards from posterity ; 
contemporaries have attacked them, 
depreciated and reviled them; the 
very accidents of their lives have served 
to injure the excellence of their com- 
positions. But the man of action 
stands forth to his own age great and 
distinguished ; the world on which 
his services have bestowed benefits 
is proud to reward him; and either as 
a legislator, or conqueror, or a dis. 
coverer, his claims meet full acknow- 
ledgment. 

*¢ Who would not be one of these, 
then ?—who would not aspire to win 
the enthusiasm that tracks such a 
career, and makes a mere mortal god. 
like ? 

“«* To be such I possessed the secret! 
Nay, madam, this is not the weakness 
of faltering intellect, nor the outpour- 
ing of a silly vanity. Hear me out 
with patience but a very little longer. 
It is not of some wonder of science or 
of mystery of occult art that I speak, 
and yet the power to which I allude is 
infinitely greater than any of these 
were ever fancied to bestow. Imagine 
an engine, by which the failing ener- 
gies of a whole nation can be rallied, 
its wasting vigour repaired, its re- 
sources invigorated. Fancy a nation 
—millions—brought out of poverty, 
debt, and distress, into wealth, afflu- 
ence, and abundance; the springs of 
their industry reinforced, the sources 
of their traffic refreshed. Picture to 
your mind the change from an em- 
barrassed government, a ruined aris- 
tocracy, an indebted, poverty-stricken 
people, to a full treasury, a splendid 
nobility, and a prosperous and power. 
ful nation. Imagine all this, and then 
if you can ascribe the transformation 
to the working of one man’s intelli. 
gence, what will you say of him ? 

‘IT am not conjuring up a mere 
visionary or impossible triumph; what 
I describe has been actually done, and 
he who accomplished it was my own 
father ! 

«‘ Yes, madam, the mightiest finan- 
cial scheme the world has ever witness- 
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ed, the grandest exemplification of the 
principle of credit that has ever been 
promulgated by man, was his inven- 
tion. He farmed the whole revenues 
of France, and at one stroke annibi- 
lated the peculation of receivers-gene- 
ral, and secured the revenue of the 
nation. He fructified the property of 
the state by employing its vast re- 
sources in commercial speculations ; 
from the east to the west, from the 
fertile valley of the Mississippi to the 
peice plains of Asia, he opened every 
and to the enterprise of Frenchmen. 
Paris itself he made the capital city 
of the world. Who has not heard of 
the splendour of the regency of Chan- 
tilly, the gorgeous palace of the Duc 
D’Orleans, the yery stables more 
magnificent than the residences of 
many princes? The wealth and the 
rank of Europe flocked thither; and 
in the pleasures of that paradise of 
capitals lies the history of an age! 
He who did all this was my own father, 
and his name was John Law, of Lau- 
riston! Ay, madam, you see before 
ot poor, humbly clad, and grey- 
aired, going down to the grave in 
actual want, the son of a man who 
once counted his revenue by millions, 
whose offerings to the Church of St. 
Roch would have made a meet dowry 
for a princess, and whose very menials 
acquired fortunes such as modern no- 
bility cannot equal.” 

As he spoke, he drew forth a large 
sp yee-freopen pocket-book, and open- 
ing it, took out a mass of papers. 

**T do not ask you to take any part 
of this on trust,” continued he. 
«‘ There, with the seal of the chancel- 
lor, and the date, January the 5th, 
1720, is his patent as comptroller- 
general of France. Here are letters 
from the Regent, the Prince of Deux 
Ponts, the Duke of Rohan; I leave 
them in your hands, and will send you 
others that authenticate all I have 
stated. Of my own life, humble and 
uneventful, I have no wish to speak ; 
more than this I know, for I have 
long studied the great principles of my 
father’s secret. ‘Lhe causes of his re- 
verses I have thoroughly investigated ; 
they are not inherent in the system, 
nor are they reasonably attributable to 
it in any way. His discovery must not 
be disparaged by the vices of a profli- 
gate prince, a venal administration, 
and an ignorant cabinet ; nor must the 
grandeur of his conception be charged 
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with the rash infatuation of a nation of 
gamblers. Law’s system stands free 
from every taint of dishonesty, when dis- 
associated with the names of those who 
prostituted it. For years long have I 
studied the theory, and tested it by 
every proof within my power. To 
make the fact known to the world; to 
publish abroad the great truth, that 
credit well based and fortified is na- 
tional wealth, and that national wealth, 
so based, is almost boundless — this 
became the object of my whole life. I 
knew that a certain time must elapse, 
ere the disasters that followed my fa- 
ther’s downfall were forgotten; and 
that I should, in all likelihood, never 
live to see the day when his glorious 
system would be revived, and his me- 
mory vindicated ; but I hoped to have 
found one worthy to inherit this secret, 
and in whose keeping it might be trans- 
mitted to after ages. I will not weary 
you with the story of all my disap- 
pointments, the betrayals, and the 
treachery, and the falsehoods I have 
endured. Enough! I became a re- 
cluse from mankind. I gave myself 
up to my old pursuits of calculation 
and combination, undisturbed; and I 
have lived on, to this hour, with one 
thought ever before me, and one fear— 
is this great secret to die out with me, 
and are countless millions of men des- 
tined to toil and slavery, while this 
vast source of affluence and power 
shall lie rusting and unused ?” 

The intense fervour of his voice, and 
his tone of self-conviction as he spoke, 
had evidently impressed my mother 
strongly in his favour; and when she 
turned over, one by one, the letters be- 
fore her, and read passages penned by 
the hand of Du Pin, the chief secre- 
tary of the Regent, D’Argenson, Al- 
beroni the Cardinal, and others of like 
station, and then turned to look on the 
feeble and wasted figure of the old man, 
her eyes filled with tears of pity and 
compassion. 

‘*My heart is now relieved of a 
weary load,” said he, sighing. ‘* Now 
Ishall go back to my home, and to- 
morrow, if I be not able to come here, 
you and Jasper will visit me, for I 
have still much to tell you.” 

My mother did her utmost to detain 
him where he was. She saw that the 
excitement of his narrative had greatly 
increased the symptoms of fever upon 
him, and she wished to tend and watch 
over him; but he was resolute in his 
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determination, and left us, almost ab- 
ruptly. 

Raper and myself went several times 
that evening to see him, but he would 
not receive us. The reply to our in- 
quiries was, that he was deeply en- 
gaged, and could not be disturbed. I 
remember well how often during the 
night I arose from my bed to look out 
at the little window of the toll-house, 
which was that of Herr Robert’s room. 
A light burned there the whole night 
through, and more than once I could 
see his figure pass between it and the 
window. Poor old man !—was it that 
he was devoting the last few hours of 
his life to the weary task that had worn 
him to a very shadow? ‘Towards day- 
break I sank into a heavy sleep, from 
which I was suddenly awakened by 
Raper calling on me to get up and 
dress at once. 

“‘ Herr Robert is dying!” said he, 
and wishes to see you and speak with 
you. Be quick, for there is not a mo- 
ment to lose.” 

I dressed myself as speedily as my 
trembling limbs would permit, and fol- 
lowed Raper down the stairs, and into 
the street. My mother was already 
there, waiting for us, and we hurried 
along towards the toll-house without a 
word. 

The toll-keeper’s wife beckoned to 
us impatiently as we came in sight, and 
we pressed eagerly on, and entered the 
little chamber where Herr Robert lay, 
half-dressed, upon his bed. He knew 
us, and took each of us by the hand as 
we came forward. His face was greatly 
flushed, and his eyes stared wildly, and 
his dry, cracked lips muttered fre- 
quently and fast. Several large pack- 
ages of papers lay beside him sealed 
and addressed, and to these he made a 
motion with his hand, as if he would 
speak of them. 

‘¢ Tell us of yourself, Herr Robert,” 
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said my mother, in a kind voice, as she 
sat down beside him. ‘ Do you feel 
any pain ?” 

ile seemed not to hear her, but mut- 
tered indistinctly to himself. Then 
turning short round to me he said— 

‘«*T have forgotten the number of the 
house, but you can’t mistake it. It is 
the only one with a stone balcony over 
the entrance-gate. It was well enough 
known once. John Law’s house—the 
‘Rue Quincampoix.’ The room looks 
to the back—and the safe. Who is 
listening to us ?” 

I re-assured him, and he went on— 

‘« The ingots were forged, as if com- 
ing from the gold mines of Louisiana. 
D’Argenson knew the trick, and the 
Regent too. They it was who wrecked 
him. They and Tencivi.” 

His eyes grew heavy, and his voice 
subsided to a mere murmur after this, 
and he seemed to fall off in a drowsy 
stupor. The whole of that day and the 
next he lingered on thus, Leos ihiane 
heavily, and at intervals seeming to 
endeavour to rally himself from the 
oppression of sleep, but in vain! Ex. 
haustion was complete, and he passed 
away calmly, and so quietly, that we 
did not mark the moment when he 
ceased to breathe. 


My mother led me away weepin 
from the room; and Raper una 
to look after his papers, and make the 
few arrangements for hishumble burial. 


The same day that we laid him in 
the earth, came a letter from the Count 
de Gabriac, to say that he would be 
with us on the morrow. It was the 
only letter he had written for several 
months past, and my mother’s joy was 
boundless at the prospect of seein 
him. Thus did sunshine mingle wit 
shadow in our life, and tears of hap- 
piness mingle with those of sorrow ! 
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Mr. Layarp’s first discoveries at Nine- 
veh were too important not to be fol- 
lowed up by further researches. In 
commissioning him to continue his 
labours, the trustees of the British 
Museum have complied with the wishes 
of the whole cultivated community of 
the United Kingdom; and although 
it was hardly to be expected that no- 
velties so profoundly interesting as 
these at first disinterred should reward 
a second exploration of the same 
ruins, all parties concerned have 
reason to be satisfied with the result. 


Mr. Layard, himself, seems to think - 


that operations on a greater scale than 
those sanctioned by the trustees, were 
demanded by the magnitude of the 
subject; but, looking at the extensive 
survey he has made of the adjoining 
country, as well as at the great excava- 
tions he has been enabled to effect, 
and the numerous objects he has suc- 
ceeded in disinterring, and considering 
that, after all, we cannot lodge the re- 
mainsof a whole city in thegallery of a 
museum, we cannot but say that both 
trustees and explorer have deserved 
well of the community of intelligence, 
and we willingly accept Mr. Layard’s 
new volumet as by no meansunworthy 
of its predecessor. Indeed, if we 
could persuade ourselves that the 
readings of some newly-discoverd in- 
scriptions given in this volume, could 
be depended on as genuine transla- 
tions, we would give it the palm for 
historic interest, not only over the 
first volume, but over any other work 
of similar scope in our own generation ; 
for if theseinscriptions havebeen rightly 
deciphered, we are introduced directly 
into the halls and temples of Senna- 
cherib, the cotemporary of Hezekiah, 
see before us the very efligy of the 
Assyrian monarch, and read in detail 
the narrative of his wars and conquests 
engraved on the walls and floors of his 
palace. It is true we cannot bring our- 
selves to rely implicitly on those read- 
ings, but many of ourreaders may; and, 
in either case, the work is one which 
challenges attention, and must receive 


it more or less accompanied by admi- 
ration, as we accept it with or with. 
out credence in this particular. 

We would briefly remind our readers 
that the eclatigal scene of these dis- 
coveries lies on the left bank of the 
Tigris, opposite to, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of, Mosul. Three vast mounds, 
rising at different points of a plain 
still partially encumbered with debris, 
seem to mark this as the site of Nine- 
veh. The northernmost is that of 
Khorsabad, the scene of M. Botta’s 
explorations, and source of the Assy- 
rian riches of the Louvre; the mid- 
most, immediately opposite Mosul, 
bears the inharmonious name of Ko- 
uyunjik ; and is, by Mr. Layard, on 
the authority of the readings to which 
we shall presently advert, identified 
as the palace of Sennacherib. The 
southernmost, called the mound of 
Nimroud, stands at a considerable dis- 
tance further down the Tigris, near its 
confluence with the Zab; andis, though 
with less confidence than in the for- 
mer case, ascribed to Sardanapalus. 

These mounds are of vast extent, 
and from 80 to 100 feet high. On 
digging through the envelope of rub- 
bish with which they are overlayed, 
they are found to contain numerous 
courts and chambers, the walls of 
which are lined with slabs of stone 
covered with sculptures; and the 
doors and entrances to which are usu- 
ally flanked by colossal winged and hu- 
man-headed bulls. The sculptures on 
the stone panelling represent battles, 
sieges, processions, religious rites, and 
other ceremonial subjects, such as 
we see painted and engraved on the 
walls of Egyptian tombs and temples. 
Inscribed on these panels and portal 
figures, and also on the slabs which 
form the flooring of many of the 
apartments, are numerous and long 
inscriptions in the cuneiform (wedge- 
shaped) or arrow-headed character. 
Some of those inscriptions contain seve- 
ral hundred lines of this kind of writ- 
ing. The deciphering of it has been 
a bow of Ulysses to some of the most 


* See Dusuin University Macazine for April, 1849, p. 41. 

t¢ “ Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, with travels in Armen‘a, Kurdistan, 
and the Desert ; being the results of a Second Expedition, unlertaken for the Trustees of the 
British Museum.” By Austen H. Layard, M.P. 8yo. London: Murray. 1853. 
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learned and ingenious men of the age. 
First, or amongst the first of those most 
distinguished in this difficult exercise, 
we must rank our countryman, the 
Rev. Dr. Hincks, who evidently him- 
self believes that he has bent the bow, 
and sent the arrow through all the 
rings. For the present we cannot 
think that our Ulysses has done more 
than chafe his weapon into some show 
of suppleness. Mr. Layard, himself, 
appears to admit some considerable 
doubt as to whether the exploit really 
has been achieved, but offers no- 
thing on his own authority, and vouch- 
es Dr. Hincks for all his readings. We 
do not think he has expressed his own 
misgivings with as much candour as he 
ought to have done; and we regret 
this the more, as his material was 
rich enough to secure its eager pe- 
rusal, whether read by the steady light 
of direct records, or the occasional 
gleams of collateral history. 

We say this of Mr. Layard’s mate- 
rial, notwithstanding its ill-arrange- 
ment ; for the volume is confusedly put 
together ; the subjects are incongruous, 
and the thread of narration and dis- 
quisition so looped upon itself and en- 
tangled, as to defy unraveliing. The 
narrative is, however, lively, even to 
the extent of gossiping, and the scenes 
and manners described are, in many 
respects, novel. From Mosul, as his 
head-quarters, Mr. Layard made ex- 
cursions as far as Lake Van on the 
north, and the Arabian frontier on the 
south, returning from time to time to 
superintend his principal excavations 
at the mounds of Kouyunjik and Nim- 
roud. To follow him in these various 
routes, up and down, back and for- 
ward, would perplex ourselves and our 
readers. We shall, therefore, con- 
fine our remarks in a great measure to 
the results of his labours at the princi- 

al point of exploration. On quitting 
Mosul for England in 1848, Mr. 


Layard had left the forepart of a 
human-headed bull of colossal dimen- 
sions partially uncovered on the east 


side of the Kouyunjik palace. Judg- 
ing, from the position of this figure, 
that it formed one side of a doorway, 
Mr Layard, on his return, directed the 
workmen to clear away the surround- 
ing rubbish. It was then found that 
adjoining it were other sculptures, and 
that it formed part of an external fa- 
cade corresponding exactly with that 
removed by M. Botta from Khorsa- 
bad, and now deposited in the Louvre. 
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The Assyrian Hercules, strangling a 
— with his right hand, and a lion 
with his left, stands in those facades 
between winged human-headed bulls: 
these in the facade so discovered, 
were found to flank other colossal 
bulls, between which a spacious en- 
trance, fourteen feet broad, led to the 
interior of the palace. On the oppo- 
site side of this entrance, a similar fa- 
cade next presented itself. Ten colossal 
taurine figures in all were disclosed in 
this cutting, constituting a continuous 
face of 180 feet, with one grand central 
entrance and two minor lateral ones: — 


“There were no remains whatever of the 
superstructure that once rose above the co- 
lossi guarding this magnificent entrance. 
- « « «+ The bulls were all more or less 
injured, aad Fortunately, how- 
ever, the lower parts of all, and consequently 
their inscriptions, had been more or less pre- 
served. To this fact, we owe the recovery 
of some of the most precious records with 
which the monuments of the ancient world 
have rewarded the labours of the antiquary. 
On the great bulls, forming the centre portal 
of the grand entrance, was one continuous 
inscription, injured in parts, but still so far 
preserved as to be legible almost throughout. 
It contained 152 lines. On the four bulls 
of the facade were two inscriptions—one in- 
scription being carried over each pair, and 
the two being of precisely the same import. 
These two distinct records contain the annals 
of six years of the reign of Sennacherib, be- 
sides numerous particulars connected with 
the religion of the Assyrians, their gods, their 
temples, and the erection of their palaces, all 
of the highest interest and importance.” 


Undoubtedly, if this be so, Mr. 
Layard has no cause to be dissatisfied 
with the limited extent of excavations 
which, at the very first breaking of the 
ground, have yielded him the greatest 
historical discovery of modern times: — 


“The inscriptions begin with the name 
and titles of Sennacherib. It is to be re- 
marked that he does not style himself ‘ King 
or rather High Priest of Babylon,’ as his fa- 
ther had done, in the latter part of his reign, 
from which it may be inferred, that at the 
time of engraving the record he was not the 
immediate sovereign of that city, although 
its chief may have paid tribute to him, and, 
no doubt [observe with what confidence these 
matters are spoken of ], acknowledged his su- 
premacy. He calls himself ‘ the subduer of 
kings from the upper sea of the setting sun 
(the Mediterranean), to the lower sea of the 
rising sun (the Persian Gulf).’ In the first 
year of his reign he defeated Berodach- 
Baladan, a name with which wé are familiar ; 
for it is this king who is mentioned in the Old 
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Testament, as sending letters and a present 
to Hezekiah, when the Jewish monarch in 
his pride showed the ambassadors ‘the 
house of his precious things, the silver and the 
gold, and the spices, and the precious oint- 
ment, and all the house of his armour, and 
all that was found in his treasures; there 
was nothing in his house, nor in all his do- 
minions that Hezekiah showed them not.’ 
An act of vain boasting which led to the re- 
proof of the Prophet Isaiah, and to his fore- 
telling that all this wealth, together with 
the descendants of its owner, should be car- 
ried away as spoil to the very city from 
whence these ambassadors came. Berodach- 
Baladan is styled King of Kar-Duniyas, a 
city and country frequently mentioned in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and comprising the 
southern part of Mesopotamia. 

This king, with the help of his Susianian 
allies, had recently recovered Babylon, from 
which Sargon, Sennacherib’s father, had ex- 
pelled him in the twelfth year of his reign. 
The battle appears to have been fought 
considerably to the north of that city. The 
result was, that Sennacherib totally defeated 
Berodach-Baladan, who fled to save his life, 
leaving behind him his chariots, wagons (?) 
horses, mares, asses, (?) camels, and riding 
horses with their trappings of war (?). [lt 
seems that to the extent of the italicised 
words, the translators are willing to admit 
the existence of some obscurity.] The vic- 
torious king then advanced to Babylon, 
where he plundered the palace, carrying off 
a vast treasure of gold, silver, vessels of gold 
and silver, precious stones, men and women- 
servants, and a variety of objects which can- 
not yet be satisfactorily determined. 
Sennacherib having made Belib, one of ‘his 
own officers, sovereign of the conquered pro- 
vinees, proceeded to subdue the powerful 
tribes who border on the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and among them the Hagarenes 
and Nabacheans. From these wandering 
people he declares he carried off to Assyria, 
probably colonising with them, as was the cus- 
tom, new-built towns and villages, 208,000 
men, women, and children, together with 
7,200 horses and mares, 11,063 asses (?) 
5,280 camels, 120,100 oxen, and 800,500 
sheep.” 


Such is a portion of the i of 


the first year of the reign of Senna- 
cherib, as Mr. Layard assures us they 
are recorded in these inscriptions at 
his palace gates. But, amazing as the 
record is, so far, it becomes still more 
so as it proceeds. We pass over a 
series of conquering expeditions, and 
come to one event, m the third year, 
which cannot be read without emotions 
of astonishment. Sennacherib is sup- 


posed to speak :— 


‘ * Hezekiah, King of Judah, who had not 
submitted to my authority, forty-six of his 
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principal cities, and fortresses and villages 
depending on them, of which I took no ac- 
count, I captured, and carried away their 
spoil. I shut up (?) himself within Jerusa- 
lem, his capital city. The fortified towns, 
and the rest of his towns which I spoiled, I 
severed from his country, and gave to the 
Kings of Askelon, Ekron, and Gaza, so as to 
make his country small.’ The next passage 
(continues Mr. Layard) is somewhat defaced, 
but the substance of it appears to be, that 
he took from Hezekiah the treasure he had 
collected in Jerusalem, thirty talents of gold, 
and 800 talents of silver, the treasures of 
his palace, besides his sons and his daughters, 
and his male and female servants or slaves, 
and brought them all to Nineveh. The 
city itself, however, he does not pretend to 
have taken. There can be little doubt (he 
proceeds to add) that the campaign against 
the cities of Palestine, recorded in these jn- 
scriptions of Sennacherib, at Kouyunjik, is 
that described in the Old Testament. We are 
told in the Book of Kings, that the King of 
Assyria, in the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Hezekiah, ‘came up against all the fenced 
cities of Judah, and took them,’ as he de- 
clares himself to have done in his annals, 
And, what is most important, and, perhaps, 
one of the most remarkable coincidences of 
historic testimony on record, the amount of 
the treasure in gold taken from Hezekiah, 
thirty talents, agrees in the two perfectly 
independent accounts—‘ And the King of 
Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, 300 talents of silver, and thirty 
talents of gold.—2 Kings, xviii. 14.’ ” 


But, not to want still more palpable 
corroborative testimonies to the Scrip- 
ture narrative, Mr. Layard finds, in one 
of the inner chambers of this palace, not 
only the inscribed record, but the ac- 
tual ictorial representation of Senna- 
cherib, engaged in the seige of La- 
kish, one of the Jewish cities men- 
tioned by name as having been be- 
seiged by him, in the passage above cited 
from thé Book of Kings, as well as 
elsewhere in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. The bas-reliefs on the walls 
of the chamber ‘‘ represented the siege 
and capture by the Assyrians of a 
city, evidently of great extent and 
importance. It appears to have been 
defended by double walls, with battle- 
ments and towers, and by fortified 
outworks. The country around it was 
hilly and wooded, producing the fig 
and the vine. The whole power of the 

eat king appears to have been called 

orth to take this stronghold.” 


“ Here, therefore,” says Mr. Layard, “ was 
the actual picture of the taking of Lakish, 
the city, as we know from the Bible, be- 
sieged by Sennacherib, when he sent his 
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generals to demand tribute of Hezekiah, and 
which he had captured before their return ; 
evidence of the most remarkable character to 
confirm the interpretation of the inscriptions, 
and to identify the king who caused them to 
be engraved, with the Sennacherib of Scrip- 
ture.” 


It is impossible to go further in 
wonder. If this was the palace of 
Sennacherib, and these be records and 
representations of his wars against the 
Jews, we certainly have placed before 
our eyes one of the most astonishing 
and delightful discoveries possible to be 
made in history. But, before yield- 
ing to this pleasing idea, one naturally 
looks at the inscription containing the 
names of the king and of the city, and 
asks how does this combination of 
arrow-headed characters spell Senna- 
cherib, and that, Lakish ? 

Now, for the solution of this very 
necessary preliminary, Mr. Layard 
has given us but very slender materials. 
His book contains no alphabet; but at 
the end are tables of the names of 
persons, places, and deities, with their 
cuneiform equivalents. Dr. Hincks, 
however, has written on the subject 
copiously in the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy,” and to his 
principal papers, those which we may 
distinguish as his first, second, and 
third essays, we may refer for any- 
thing left in obscurity by Mr. Layard. 
What reason is there, then, to suppose 
that the six characters at the com- 
mencement of this inscription, and 
which are set down in the table of 
proper names as standing for Senna- 
cherib, have that phonetic force or 
value? ‘The first two, it appears, are 
only honorary expletives: one being 
merely introductory, and the other 
indicative of the next coming one 
standing for the name of a deity. The 
four that remain, then, must, by pho- 
netic value of some sort, either syllabic 
or vocalised, express, at least, the con- 
sonantal values of s, n, k, 7, b. Now 
the first of these, consisting of three 
chevrons or boomerang-shaped charac- 
ters, with their angles to the left, being 
preceded by the character we have men- 
tioned as the determinative prefix of 
god, is said to represent the name of 
the god San; and we find in the list 
of gods, a god of this name with the 
character in question as his represen- 
tative. But we never heard of this 


god before,* and must own our doubt 
whether he has not got his name in the 
god’s list, opposite the three chevrons, 
because three chevrons occur in the 
commencement of this other name, 
which ought to commence with that 
combination of sounds if it be San, 
or Sennacherib. A god Sen in any 
authentic record, would be a god-send 
to us in this perplexity. But the 
reader will naturally inquire, if three 
chevrons spell San, what does one 
chevron spell? and getting for answer, 
out of Mr. Layard’s table, that one 
chevron spells Adra (name of Adra- 
melech, p. 624), or Yav, the equivalent 
of Jehovah (page 629), and that the 
sound nz is not represented by any 
combination of chevrons, but by one 
perpendicular arrow-head, with two or 
three smaller wedge-shaped marks at 
the left hand (name of Sargon, p. 624), 
or by one horizontal arrow-head alone 
(Essarhaddon, ibid), and that the three 
chevrons themselves have also the 
power of ish or yish (third essay, ‘*Tr. 
oyal Irish Acadamy,” vol. xxii. p. 
324), he will conclude, if not con- 
founded by the copiousness of his mate- 
rials, that this compound figure of the 
three chevrons is not itself composed of 
any alphabetic equivalents of s and n, 
but is, ifit signify San at all, an arbi- 
trary sign for a syllable having that 
sound. And such, also, is Dr. Hincks’s 
conclusion, who now states very confi- 
dently that the whole Assyrian system 
of writing is syllabic. Well, supposin 
it to be so, how are we to make chrb, 
or krib, or akerib, or some such sound, 
out of the remaining three charac- 
ters? The first of these consists of 
two obliquely-crossed wedges, to which 
the force of hud appears to be given in 
the name Essarhaddon, and the force 
of ak in the name Ashurakbhal, and 
the force of dan in the name Sardan- 
apalus, in Mr. Layard’s table. If 
Assarakbhal is rightly spelled, then ak 
is the proper force to give the wedges, 
here ; and thus we have got to Sanak, 
which does very well so far, although 
obtained at the expense of some doubt 
cast in the process on the names of 
Sargon and Sardanapalus. But Assar- 
akbhal is unfortunately a disputed 
reading, Major Rawlinson making out 
that combination to spell Sardanapalus. 
Therefore we must not be too sure of 
either our San or our ak, though so far 


* There was a God Sancus or Sangus at Rome, from whom the Sanqualis Porta was called, 


but he was a deity of the Sabines. 
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(supposing the two honorary exple- 
tives that precede them to have been 
satisfactorily got rid of) they suit our 
purpose tolerably well. We now come 
to the fifth character, an upright 
arrow-head, with three horizontal 
wedges attached on the right. This, 
we would surmise, ought to represent 
the letter, or some combination of the 
letter r. But in the name of Darius, 
the first name deciphered in these cha- 
racters, the letter r is represented by 
three horizontal wedges, with a per- 
pendicular arrow-head at the right, 
quite a different combination from that 
before us: and in the latest essay on 
this subject by Dr. Hincks,* on whose 
authority those readings of Mr. Layard 
depend, we find the combination in 
question set down as having the seve- 
ral forces of u, e, in, uti, ati, &c., 
“the plural termination, whatever it 
may be.” There is nothing to prevent 
it being also the letter 7, or some of 
its combinations, if we find it so cir- 
cumstanced that reading it r will alone 
give propriety to the context; and if 
we had Sennak on one side certain, 
and ib certain on the other, we might 
reconcile ourselves without much exa- 
mination to the intermediate character, 
as r, whatever its form might be. Doc- 
tor Hincks’s idea, however, would seem 
to be, that its office is not to represent 
the consonant 7, but that it gives the 
plural addition i to ak, making Sannaki, 
and that we must look for the terminal 
rib in the sixth and last of these cha- 
racters. This is a character elsewhere 
regarded as b, and having in addition 
one wedge at the left, which may stand 
for r, if nothing better can be devised ; 
but if we had to detect the name of 
Sennacherib under so strange a guise, 
we confess we should prefer taking up 
with the antecedent character, which 
after all bears a resemblance to the 
alleged r in the name of Xerxes. 

So much for Sennacherib; but to find 
him alone would be of comparatively 
little interest if we did not also find him 
engaged in the siege of a Jewish city 
commemorated in the Bible. Here, 
then, as we have seen, is Sennacherib on 
his throne; there is Lakish; here arethe 
Jewish captives. We have the very 
event before our eyes, and in the next 

anel might expect to find portraits of 
bshekah and Hezekiah. “‘ Sennache- 
rib, the mighty king of the country of 
Assyria, sitting on the throne of judg- 
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ment before (or at the entrance of) the 
city of Lakish, (La Khisha), I give 
permission for its slaughter.” ‘* So,” 
says Mr. Layard, *‘ the epigraph may 
be read.” Indeed, we dare say it may 
be read in a great variety of ways; 
but whether this is the right one is 
the question on which all the vaiue 
of Mr. Layard’s use of this portion 
of his materials at present depends, 

We have examined the question, whe- 
ther the six characters we have de- 
scribed designate the name of Senna- 
cherib. We must now inquire whether 
the three characters alleged to stand for 
Lakish, yield that sound oranything like 
it. The characters, itis said, represent 
the syllables Lak-hish-ha, or Lak-hi- 
sha. Now, looking at Dr. Hincks’s third 
essay (p. 327, n.), we observe that the 
learned author states, of a certain cu- 
neiform character, ‘‘I have now no 
doubt of its having the value Jak.” 
This we would have expected to lead 
the van in the name of the Jewish 
city ; but the character which stands 
for lak, in that name, is totally dif. 
ferent. The same note, however, in- 
forms us that the syllabic sound Jak is 
found under the combination of arrow- 
heads, which forms the character in 
question. On what grounds this is 
stated does not appear. Perhaps we 
will not be guilty of an extravagant 
theory if we account for the statement 
in like manner as we have above at- 
tempted to explain how it comes that 
the Assyrian pantheon possesses its god 
San. Certainly no combination of 
wedges or arrowheads elsewhere re- 
presenting the letter 7, or any power 
of it, has the least resemblance to this 
lak of the Jewish city. The second 
character, it seems, has the power of 
kish or hish. We see it also forms the 
terminal portion of the group which 
is alleged to stand for Mesopotamia ; 
and suppose it means something appo- 
site in the Babylonian dialect. We 
should not pass it over without fur- 
ther inquiry, were it not that the third 
character in this name of our supposed 
Jewish city relieves us, we think, from 
the obligation of further scrutiny, being 
unhappily the identical same character 
to which we found it so hard to recon- 
cile ourselves as expressing the terminal 
rib in the name of our Ninevite king 
just now. If it spell rid at the end of 
one proper name, it can hardly spell 
sha at the end of another proper name 
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in the same inscription. Lakish, 
therefore, we fear, must be sacked with- 
out Sennacherib on his judgment-seat 
to permit its slaughter, or Sennacherib 
must permit the sacking of some other 
city, and leave his doings at Lakish to 
the commemoration of more old-fashion- 
ed interpreters. 

We do not go the length of saying 
that we place no reliance whatever on 
any of the readings of these cuneiform 
inscriptions. The names Darius and 
Xerxes appear to have been truly de- 
ciphered; and if we admit this, we 
must admit that the characters are in 
some sort alphabetic, or syllabic at 
least, and certainly legible, if one had 
the key. But when the same sound 
has so many representatives, and the 
same character so many phonetic va- 
lues, as in the key proposed, we cannot 
accept the readings with any degree of 
confidence. But, it may be said, if 
the names of Hezekiah, Judea, the 
Hittites, Tyre, Sidon, Askalon, and 
Jerusalem, are found in the same in- 
scription, these must remove any doubts 
as to the authenticity of the names of 
Sennacherib and Lakish. And so they 
would, if they were there. But when we 
come to examine the groups said to re- 
present them, we find each of these just as 
much in need of corroboration asiseither 
of the corroboratees. Sidon begins with 
the character which constitutes the car- 
dinal exponent of the name of the 
Hittites. Sidon, Akron, Askalon, 
Lebanon, all end with characters quite 
different from one another. We ob- 
serve the same of the proper names 
Sargon and Dagon. Can it be that one 
sound should be represented by six se- 
veral and distinct characters? We fear 
we must go back to the Bible for the 
record of this campaign. If the coun- 
tenances of the captives even showed 
us Jewish features it would be a help ; 
but although Mr. Layard assures us 
“the captives were undoubtedly Jews 
their physiognomy was strikingly in- 
dicated in the sculptures,” the draw- 
ings he has given must much belie 
their originals, for they do not at all 
warrant that statement. The peculiar 
Jewish physiognomy may, indeed, be 
seen portrayed with wonderful fidelity 
on the monuments of ro con- 
querors ; but if any one will take the 
trouble of comparing the Israelitish 
captives in Rosellini or Wilkinson with 
Mr. Layard’s drawings of his supposed 
Jews of Lakish, the disparity will be 
apparent at a glance. e cannot ap- 


plaud the attempt to pass off, as an 
undoubted discovery, the results of 
speculations so slenderly founded. It 
is undoubtedly a source of just gra- 
tification to a religious people to find 
the narrative of their sacred books 
vouched and corroborated by monu- 
mental evidences. It excites a laud- 
able curiosity to be told that the chro- 
nicles of King Hezekiah have been dis- 
covered engraven on the bulls of Nine- 
veh, and that the possessor of Mr, 
Layard’s volume may peruse an authen- 
tic abstract of the Assyrian record in 
that work. Reading in the table of 
contents—‘‘Chap. vi. Discovery of the 
Grand Entrance to the Palace of Ko- 
uyunjik—of the name of Sennacherib 
on the Inscriptions—the Records of 
that King on the Inscriptions and on 
the Bulls—an Abridged Translation of 
them—Name of Hezekiah—Account 
of Sennacherib’s Wars with the Jews 
—Discovery of Sculptures at Kouyun- 
jik, representing the siege of Lakish— 
Confirmation of Historical Records of 
the Bible’— one feels a natural and 
praiseworthy desire to be in a position 
to write, “ex libris, M. N.” in the 
fly-leaf of so remarkable a volume. 
That desire would, we need scarcely 
remark, be considerably reduced in 
intensity, if the writer inserted the 
word ‘ supposed ” before the name of 
**Sennacherib ;” or the word ‘‘ conjec- 
tural,” before ‘ translation;” or the 
word ‘ probable,” before ‘ confirma- 
tion.” Candour, certainly, would 
prompt the latter course—commercial 
Instinct is more in favour of the former. 
Mr. Layard, as we have observed, 
does not himself profess to be answerable 
for the readings. His own eye must 
have admonished him when makin 
out the titles of names appended to his 
volume, that discrepancies existed of 
too patent a character to escape obser- 
vation. He warns the reader— 


“ As the name of Sennacherib, as well as 
those of many kings, countries, and cities, 
are (is) not written phonetically, that is, by 
letters having a determinate alphabetic 
value, but by monograms, and the decipher- 
ing of them is a peculiar process, which may 
sometimes appear suspicious to those rot 
acquainted with the subject, a few words of 
explanation may be acceptable to my read- 
ers. The greater number of Assyrian pro- 
per names with which we are acquainted, 
whether royal or not, appears to have been 
made up of the name, epithet, or title of one 
of the national deities ; and of a second word, 
such as ‘slave of,’ ‘servant of,’ * beloved 
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of,’ ‘protected by,’ like the ‘ Theodosius,’ 
* Theodorus,’ &c., of the Greeks; and the 
* Abd-Allab,’ ‘ Abd-ur- Rahman ’ of the Mo- 
hammedan natidns. The names of the 
gods being commonly written with a mono- 
gram, the first step in deciphering is to 
know which god this particular sign de- 
notes. Thus, in the name of Sennacherib, 
we have first the determinative of ‘ god,’ to 
which no phonetic value is attached; while 
the second character denotes an Assyrian 
god, whose name was San. [How do you 
know ?] The first component part of the name 
of Essarhaddor, is the monogram for the god 
Assur. It is this fact which renders it so diffi- 
cult to determine, with any degree of confi- 
dence, most of the Assyrian names, and which 
leads me to warn my readers that, with the 
exception of such as can, with certainty, be 
identified with well-known historic kings, as 
Sargon, Sennacherib, and Essarhaddon, the 
interpretation of all those which are found 
on the monuments of Nineveh, is liable to 
very considerable doubt.” 


It would not have suited the exi- 
gencies of the sixth chapter to have 
admitted any doubt respecting the be- 
sieger of Lakish. The old-fashioned 
writers had already told us to the same 
purport :— 


“ The Assyrians, to all appearance, bor- 
rowed their names from their own gods, 
or from the gods of other nations in repute 
among them. Their gods seem to have 
been Bel, or Pul; Chaddon; Haddon; Adon, 
or Adonis; Melech or Moloch; Atsur or 
Assur; Nebo, Nergel, Merodach ;—as, for 
instance, in the following, Adra-Melech ; 
Shar-Asstir ; Nabonassur or Nebo-Adon- 
Assur; Assur-Adon-Pul, or Sardanapalus ; 
Bel-Adon ; Chynil-Adon ; Nebo-Pul-Assur, 
Nebo-Chaddon-Assur, or Nebuchadnezzar ; 
Nebuzaradan, or Nebo-Assur-Addon; Evil- 
Merodoch,” &c. 


No god San here, nor, we suspect, 
anywhere else in Assyrian antiquity, 
except in the necessities surrounding 
the first monogramof Sennacherib. 

The last essay of Dr. Hincks dis- 
closes, indeed, such an amount of dif- 
ficulty in the way of these readings, 
that if he or his learned fellow-labour- 
ers in this department have really suc- 
ceeded in deciphering any of those 
inscriptions, we must give them credit 
for a sagacity all but preternatural., 
Here, for example (3rd Essay, p. 362), 
we have three several monograms pre- 
ceded by the same determinative sign 


for “ god,” torepresent. Marduk (the 
Merodach of Scripture.) But perhaps 
the reader will suppose these three 
characters are merely varied in some 
slight particular, as we see the charac. 
ters of other languages written with 
slight variances in cursive writing, 
printing, &c. Not at all. The first 
consists of one perpendicular stroke ; 
the second consists of three perpen- 
dicular, and three horizontal; the 
third, of one perpendicular, three ho- 
rizontal, three oblique, and one an- 
gular; each as unlike the other as 
it is possible for strokes and lines of 
the same type to be, in number, ar- 
rangement, and appearance to the 
eye. But thisis not all. We find here, 
at p. 329, a fourth, a fifth, and even a 
sixth set of representatives, all equally 
diversified for this same word Marduk. 
«The determinative sign,” says Dr. 
Hincks, ‘sounds il, and signifies ‘god.’ 
This character,” says he, ‘is used as 
a determinative prefix before nameg# 
of gods, and it forms, with other cha- 
racters, many monograms, the values 
of which cannot possibly be known 
from their component parts. [If not, we 
are at 4 loss to understand how they are 
known.] Thus, with pa or ak, it is to 
be read Na-bi-a, ‘Nebo;’ with miu; 
or mesh, or sur, tu, it is to be read 
Marduk, and so in other instances.” 
Further, in addition to these six mo- 
nograms, we have (ibidem) a seventh 
syllabic form of Marduk, composed of 
two groups of characters, without the 
determinative prefix, but quite diffe- 
rent and. distinct from any of the 
others. With so many methods to his 
hand, it were, indeed, surprising if 
the decipherer of these inscriptions 
failed to find some where or other, the 
records of Evil-Merodach, King of 
Babylon. We may make the same 
remark regarding Nebuchadnezzar. 
The first component part of his name, 
** Nebe,” or ** Nebo,” we find in one 
form, at p. 26 of Dr. Hincks’s first Es- 
say ;* in another quite different form, 
at p. 252 of his second essay ;+ and in 
addition to the syllabic form in which 
it is represented in the above passage 
from his third essay, in three several 
other equally distinct forms, preceded 
by the determinative sign for ** god” in 
i 562 of the same third and last essay. 
Ve wish to abstain from indecorous le- 
vity, but cannot help recalling another 








* Cited by Dr. Wall, “Trans. Royal Irish Academy,” vol. xxi. p. 8, 
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reading familiar to our mind before 
the gravity of academic pursuits had 
supplante the traditions of the nur- 
sery :— 
“ A knife and a rod 
Spell *‘ Nebuchonod ;’ 
A knife and a razor 
Spell ‘ Nebuchadnezzar ;’ 
Three pairs of slippers and an old pair of shoes, 
Spell * Nebuchadnezzar the King of the Jews.'” 


Nevertheless, it must be said for the 
Assyrian inscriptions, or the transla- 
tions suggester for them, that they 
have much more the air of genuine 
records than the generality of Egyp- 
tian readings. Wherever unsuspected 
antiquity, or even reputable tradition, 
has preserved any report of the 
meaning of an Egyptian inscription, it 
possesses more or less grammatical 
matter. Something is predicted of some- 
thing else :—* I am all that has been, 
is, and shall be; and my veil hath no 
mortal yet uncovered.” —“This region 
I obtained by these my shoulders.”— 
** No one native (Egyptian) laboured 
on this (work).”——“I, Saurid, theking, 
built the pyramids, and finished them 
in six years; he that comes after me 
and says he is equal to me, let him 
destroy them in six hundred years ; 
and yet it is known that it is easier to 
pluck down than to build up; and 
when I had finished them I covered 
them with satin, and let him cover 
them with mats.”-—Now, we think our 
best modern Egyptians must admit 
that they have never met anything 
half so direct or to the purpose in the 
Champollionite readings. Here, for 
example, Mr, Layard finds a number 
of scarabei at Arbon, the legends on 
which Mr. Birch, of the British Mu- 
seum, reads off for him with the free- 
dom (from sense and difficulty) for 
which that gentleman’s Egyptian 
translations have always been dis- 
tinguished: —** The sun, placer of 
creation.” —‘ The good God, the Lord 
of the Earth, the Sun, the Lord of 
Truth, rising on all lands.”—* The 
sun, placer of creation, the type of 
Ammon.”—* Truth, the good god- 
dess,” or “Lady good and true,” 
&c. &c. Now, as we have said, not 
only are the Assyrian readings more 
en if we may use the word, 

ut they really possess something of 
the style and spirit of those Greek ver- 
sions of Assyrian, Persian, and Arabian 
originals, which the classical writers 
have preserved to us. Let the reader 
observe how direct, practical, and full 
of action these real readings are, as 
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compared with the senseless successions 
of names and titles which, we are told, 
convey the meanings of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs : — ‘‘ Sardanapalus, the 
son of Anacyndaraxis, built Tarsus 
and Anchiale in one day, but now is 
dead,”—** The sources of the Tearus 
yield the best and fairest water of all 
rivers, and hither, in his expedition 
against the Scythians, came the best 
and fairest of all men, Darius, son of 
Hystaspis, King of the Persians.” —*“ I 
am Osiris, that king who led an army 
as far asthe deserts of India ; and from 
thence northward as far as the springs 
of the river Ister, and thence quite to 
the ocean. I am the eldest son of 
Saturn, sprung from a noble stock ; 
cousin to the day. Nor is there a 
place where I have not been, I, who 
freely dispensed my benefits to all man- 
kind.”—Of course we do not insist on 
the genuineness of the last, which the 
undiscriminating Diodorus alleges to 
have been extant in his time somewhere 
in Arabia; but we have no doubt, who- 
ever was its author adopted the known 
style and tenor of records of the same 
description at an early epoch, The 
same mode of narration is used in the 
trilingual inscriptions at Persepolis, 
and distinguishes all the translations, 
or alleged translations, of the Ninevite 
records. If it do not arise from an 
obsequious adherence to the model, it 
constitutes, we think, an argument of 
some weight in favour of the general 
tenor of the translation. The fol- 
lowing passages, from Dr. Hincks’s 
abstract of the inscriptions in the lion 
chamber at Nimroud, will exemplify 
what we mean :— 


“On the 22nd day of the month I de- 
parted from Calah. I crossed the Tigris. 
On the banks of the Tigris I received much 
tribute. In the city of Tabit I halted. I 
occupied the banks of the river Kerma. In 
the city of Megarice I halted. From the 
city of Megarice I departed. J occupied the 
banks of the Khabour. I halted at the city 
of Sadikanni. From Sadikanni I departed, 
&e., &c. The cities of Lutuka I took. I 
slew many of the men. I overthrew and 
burned their cities. On stakes over against 
the city I impaled them, &c. I went to the 
mountains of Kamena (the Camanus in the 
north of Syria). I sacrificed to the gods. I 
made bridges (or beams) and pillars. From 
Kamena I brought them to Bethkara, for 
my own house, for the temple of Sun, for 
the temple of the Sun. I went to the forests, 
and cut them down, and made bridges (or 
roofs or beams) of the wood, for Ishtar, 
tress of the city of Nineveh, niy protectress.” 
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A note informs us, that ‘*the whole 
of the last passage is very obscure— 
the translation is partly conjectural.” 
From the circumstance of the god 
San figuring in it, we should have 
thought as much, independently of the 
statement inthenote; but, be the trans. 
lation accurate, or the reverse, in sub- 
stance, its form is vraisemblable, and 
free from the insipidity of pseudo Egyp- 
tian bombast. 

All these writings are engraved or 
stamped by some method of indenta- 
tion on surfaces of stone, brick, and 
pottery. No painted or inked writing 
on papyrus, parchment, or linen has as 
yet been found. The same legend fre- 
quently occurs on all the bricks of a 
particular building. Thus the name 
which is read Nebuchadnezzar, is found 
engraved or stamped on almost every 
brick of the Mujilibe, or principal ruin 
at Babylon: how impressed is still a 
mystery. If we suppose the characters 
formed by successive applications of a 
triangular tool, a method by which an 
expert hand could produce such a com- 
bination of strokes in perhaps five mi- 
nutes, and allow an equal time for 
cleaning out and polishing the work, 
the expenditure of literary labour (to 
speak literally) on one of these edifices 
must have been almost as prodigious 
as that of mechanical and constructive 
toil. It is singular that, so far, no 
mould for casting these bricks, nor 


no doubt, however, that the Assyrian 
collections will ultimately be as rich in 
objects of this kind as those of Egypt, 
in which, as at the Louvre for example, 
we see the very reed pens and paint- 
brushes employed by the writers of 
the hieroglyphs. ‘The Chinese have a 
method of stamping their monograms 
by separate blocks, a step towards the 
art of printing, at which they had ar- 
rived long before the dawn of Euro. 
pean civilisation, but at which they 
still hesitate. It is not impossible that 
some such expedient may have light. 
ened what would otherwise have been 
the nearly intolerable labour of inscrib- 
ing these millions of Babylonian bricks 
with their legends, whatever they may 
be. The engraved side of the brick is 
turned inward, and, of course, remains 
invisible while the building stands, just 
as in the Mexican remains, the impres- 
sion of the red hand of the builder on 
each stone is only found after it has 
been removed from its place in the 
wall. Short-sighted vain glory, that 
has waited to boast itself until its works 
are in ruin, and its legends illegible! 
Persons relying on what is already 
historically known, might argue that 
Sennacherib most probably was not 
the founder of the palace in ques- 
tion, decorated as it is with trophies of 
a life spent in successful warfare ; for 
of all the Assyrian monarchs before 
Sardanapalus, he was the most unfortu- 


anything resembling stamps for im- nate in military expeditions, The 
pressing these legends, has been dis- Egyptians certainly overthrew him at 
covered. Neither have we, as yet, any Pelusium; whether their god, as they 
example of the graver or tool which pretended, sent a host of field-rats to 
may have served the purpose of a gnaw his archers’ bowstrings,* or 
stylus in inscribing them. Wemake whether'the snapping of the Assyrians,’ 

* On this subject of the discomfiture of the Assyrians by the rats of Pelusium, it is worthy 
of remark that the Assyrian army appears to have consisted chiefly of bowmen ; neither had 
they, in general, so far as we may judge from their monuments, any other defensive armour 
than the shield. And we may remember that a plague of mice was not a new visitation in those 
regions. Even in these northern countries, where the lower species of animal life are not de- 
veloped with the prolific increase of tropical propagation, rats have appeared from time to 
time in numbers that, without exaggeration, might be called hosts. Martin, in his tour to 
the Western Isles, states, that the ancient race of the Island of Rona was, about the year 
1700, all destroyed in the following manner :—First, a swarm of rats, none knows how, came 
into the island and eat up all the corn. In the next place, some seamen landed and robbed 
the people of what provisions they had left, and all died before the usual time of the arrival 
of the boat from Lewis. Mr. Curry, in a singular paper lately read to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy by Dr. Todd, on the supposed power of certain Irish rhymers to banish rats by their in- 
cantations, alluded to by Shakspeare and other writers of his age, communicates the follow- 
ing characteristic account of a battle of Pelusium, on a small scale, at Querin, in his native 
county of Clare: —“ About the year 1776, a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, named 
John O’Mulconry, became a convert to the Established Church, and was appointed curate of 
Kilrush, in the county of Clare. He was descended from the branch of the O’Mulconry fa- 
mily, who were hereditary satirists and poets. The burying ground of Kilferagh Church was 
at this time so infested with rats that serious accidents occurred there at interments, from the 
anxiety of men to kill them, and of the women to fly from them, as it was said that of bodies 
newly interred nothing but the bones remained after one day. It was generally believed and 
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bowstrings, and relaxing of their shield- 
straps, be a figure merely of the de- 
struction made of them by other causes. 
Bishop Patrick, in his commentary, 
‘takes occasion, with some appearance 
of passion, to assail Herodotus for tel- 
ling, in this instance, a horrible lie.” 
We can only say, in the words of a 
more judicious writer than the bishop, 
that ‘as much a lie as it may be, it 
may be said to confirm what is written 
in Scripture concerning the sudden 
destruction of the Assyrian army, and 
therefore may be borne with;” for 
we have it on higher authority, that 
an army of the same Sennacherib, 
to the number of 185,000, destined 
for the siege of Jerusalem, was ‘‘ smit- 
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whether at Jerusalem or at Pelusium 
is doubtful. However, not to make 
little of the testimonies, either of pro- 
fane or sacred history, it seems most 
likely that the Greek and the Jewish 
historian relate each an independent 
fact, and that Sennacherib’s western 
expedition was attended with a double 
disaster; for it is certain that he re- 
turned to Nineveh in a sullen and dis- 
tempered mood of mind, as the cap- 
tive Hebrews of his dominions expe- 
rienced to their cost in cruel persecu- 
tions; and it might be thought that he 
could hardly have been disposed to 
erect a gorgeous palace in commemo- 
ration of an expedition which had been 
attended with so much dishonour. But 














ten of the angel of the Lord,” but we ascribe little importance to these 


whispered about, that Father John O’Mulconry, as the people still called him, was endued 

with the hereditary bardic power of banishing the rats by satire. In the meantime an inter- 

ment took place, at which the reverend gentleman himself officiated, and seemed horror- 

stricken at what he saw. This was in the autumn of the year; and in a few days after, an 

honest respectable farmer, named John Foley, who lived at Querin, about four miles to the 

east of the Church of Kilferagh—the end of a large bog intervening—was out on an early 

morning to look after his cattle and corn-fields which skirted the same bog. While thus en- 

gaged, he noticed a rather thick and low fog or mist, confined to a narrow breadth, but 

extending in length almost across the bog. Surprised at such a phenomenon, he stood to 

observe it more closely ; but his surprise was soon increased when he perceived it moving di- 

rectly towards him, and with remarkable velocity. He immediately thought of his hitherto 

invisible neighbours, the fairies; and, thinking it would be as well not to stand in their way, 

he ran as fast he could to get out of their line of march, which, having succeeded in doing, 

he turned to have a view of them. But his surprise was much greater at seeing in this mist a 

long compact train of rats, numbering hundreds of thousands, and crushing to the ground 

everything in the way of plant or shrub that opposed their progress. They quickly climbed 

over the walls or ditches of John Foley’s corn-field, which was nearest to the bog, and passed 

straight through it, entering another and another of his fields in direct succession, and tramp- 

ling to the ground the corn to the full breadth of their front, which was several yards. They 

passed on then through Querin, directly to the flat, low accumulation of sand which is called 

Querin Head, and which forms within it the handsome fishing-cove of Querin, about six 

miles below Kilrush, on the Clare side of the Shannon, and about five miles from Kilferagh 

Church. Having reached the ‘ Head,’ they immediately buried themselves deep beneath the 
dry sand; there they remained some time without molestation ; but the green sandy surface 
above them being the usual place for the herring fishermen of the cove to spread their nets 
out to dry, the vermin soon began to gnaw and tear their nets to such an extent as to force 
the boatmen to abandon the place altogether, though at a greatinconvenience. Their depre- 
dations of this kind hecame so serious, that there was a meeting of the men of the parish 
held on the chapel-green of Dunaha on a Sunday evening, to consider what means should be 
taken to get rid of the nuisance. Here it was determined, that after the mass on the Sunday 
following, all the young and able men of the congregation should go in a body to Querin 
Head, with spades, sticks, hurlies, &c., to dig up the ‘ Head,’ and kill and totally extirpate 
the colony of rats. The day came, and about one hundred active men, with a large crowd 
of spectators, repaired to the ‘Head,’ and forthwith commenced operations. It was some 
time before they started the game, but suddenly, as if by concert, the enemy made their ap- 
pearance amidst such a suffocating, blinding cloud of sand and sea-fowl feathers as stunned 
the besiegers fora moment. Soon, however, sticks, hurlies, spades, and feet were at work, 
and thousands of the vermin were left sprawling and crushed on the field of battle. Still their 
numbers appeared to suffer no diminution, and after their first surprise was over, they began 
to crawl and climb up the legs, thighs, and bodies of their assailants in such numbers, and 
with such pertinacity, as to force them to give way and retreat ingloriously ftom the battle~ 
field, fully convinced that the action of the rats was governed by an influence against which 
human force was unavailing. What became of the rats after this day, or how long they re- 
mained at Querin Head, I cannot say; but I have often heard my father, Owen Mor O'Carry, 
William Macguire, and Denis Macgrath, three of the most expert rat-killers with the stick 
in the parish, and who were at Querin Head on the occasion, talk with wonder and fright of 
the scene in which they were engaged.” 
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considerations, drawn as they are from 
imperfect and cursory notices in 
western history, and would not let them 
stand for a moment in the way of na- 
tive Assyrian annals (so far as regards 
the internal his tory of Assyria itself y 
if we only had the assurance of a well- 
ascertained and consistent key to their 
interpretation. One thing is indis- 
putable, that Mr. Layard has ‘disin- 
terred the remains of a splendid palace, 
covered with representations of great 
civic and military achievements, and 
with written records, 
the best scholars of the day think they 
can read, and have ventured to trans- 
late. We have expressed our doubts 
of some of these readings with sufficient 
freedom; but we cannot doubt that 
great names are preserved, and great 
events commemorated under cover of 
these characters, and must admit that 
there is nothing improbable in Senna- 
cherib being so celebrated at Nineveh, 
and Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon. 

To whatever king the palace may 
have belonged, it takes us back to an 
era not much later than the founda- 
tion of Rome, and exhibits to us the 
arts and occupations of mankind in one 
of the earliest civilised nations of the 
world. Enough of material now 
exists to enable us in imagination to 
reconstruct the principal features of 
the building. Mr. James Fergusson, 
one of the most active-minded and in- 
genious men of the day, but whose 
powers, considerable though they be, 
are greatly exceeded by his own esti- 
mate of them, gave his the ry of a res- 
toration of the Ninevite pal: uces * to 
wy public, shortly after the appearance 

Mr. Lay: wd’s first volume. The 
Sa themselves retain the substrue- 
tures; the painted representations on 
the walls give outlines of many of the 
details of elevation ; and the se ulpture: l 
tombs of the Persian kings near Ista- 
kar furnish the design of the Tabsar, 
or Belvedere, on the summit, which 
constitutes one of the principal fea- 
tures in Mr, F¢ The 
sculptured stone- panelling of the 

walls, to the height of twelve or four- 
teen feet, is easily restored ; so are the 
winged bulls and other emblematic 
figures which form the jambs of the 
doorways ; but for everything above, 
we must depend on analogy and the 
hints ‘derivable from the sarees 


r gusson’ sd lesigns. 
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themselves. The chambers, as our 
readers will probably recollect, are 
separated by walls of immense thick. 
ness. Mr. Fergusson conjectures that 
these walls bore a double series of 
columns laterally open to the light and 
air, but covered at top, so th: it the 
beams of the sun could not strike into 
the chamber. A similar arrangement 
appears to be adopted in some Hindos- 
tanee buildings, and may, very proba. 
bly, have been employed here. The 
top of the wall would thus form the 
floor of an open colonnaded gallery, 
much like those of the ‘* Darganeum,” 
surrounding the apartment. The dif. 
ficulty, on ‘such a supposition, would 
be to account for so vast a quantity of 
debris as at present overlays the whole 
site of the palace. It is plain that 
the walls bf sun-dried brick must 
have risen to a great height above 
the stone-panelled basements, for, 
whatever pillars were employed ap- 
year to have been of wood, and could 
oe contributed but little to swell the 
masses of rubbish. There must have 
been lofty towers of brick masonry; and 
we may realise the general appearance 
of these from the pictured castles on 
the walls, some of which present gra- 
duated and others pointed battlements, 
over decorated cornices, and exhibit 
arched doorways and panelled recesses 
surrounding the opes of long and nar- 
row windows. Messrs. Lay ard and 
Fergusson have framed a restoration 
of a portion of the palace ascribed to 
Sennacherib, in which they have in- 
corporated these forms with a pil- 
lared design of great sumptuousness, 
but more Greek in its character 
than, in our judgment, the existing 
remains warrant. Sut then there 
are the inscriptions translated by Dr. 
Hincks, which tell us where the mo- 
narch got the timberto make the pillars 
and beams of his house; and if these 
be rightly read, of course we cannot 
quarrel with a richly colonnaded com- 
position. A featurein this design which 
would give it great sp! lendour, if rea- 
lised, is the employ ment of curtains be- 
hind ‘the pillars of the open colonnades, 
and for this there appears sufficient au- 
thority. Certainly the appearance of 
such a palace, with silken curtains sus- 
pended behind elegant columns, sur- 
mounted by decorated cornices and 
gilded battlements, resting on a base- 
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ment of sculpture, and rising from the 
tesselated esplanade of a lofty artificial 
latform, would have been very superb. 
We question if Versailles, in all its 
splendour, could offer so much to de- 
light and refresh the spectator. In a 
climate such as that of Assyria, the eye 
demands abundance of colour; the in- 
tense light fusing into harmony masses 
of brilliance which, under our grey skies, 
would strike us as intolerably gaudy. 
It is to this effect of warmer skies that 
we may ascribe the general use through- 
out southern Europe. of external. fresco 
painting. A street in Verona or Ve- 
nice would lose half its charm if it lost 
its red-striped blinds and many-co- 
loured marbles. The architecture of 
tropical climates seems naturally to 
assimilate itself in this respect to the 
character of tropical vegetation. Egypt 
itself, whose singularities constitute ex- 
ceptions to almost every rule, is not sin- 
gular in this. The most massive of the 
Eeoyptian temples were decorated with 
polychrome ; the red polished granite 
of their sphinxes and Memnons was, 
in itself, a source of rich chromatic ef- 
fects. But the massiveness of Egyp- 
tian architecture appears strikingly in 
contrast with the florid style of these 
Assyrian restorations ; and seeing the 
close ep sae between the sculptu- 
ral and decorative monuments of the 
two countries, we cannot but think 
that the similarity of taste in their pa- 
laces and temples must also have been 
moreapparent than Messrs. Layard and 
Fergusson will allow. But whether the 
royal Assyrian residence rose over the 
plain in the grandeur of Egyptian soli- 
dity, or in the sumptuousness and splen- 
dour of those airy colonnades, it must 
have overlooked a scene of at least 
as great beauty as could be furnished 
by any part of the valley of the Nile ; 
for it seems certain that, in what 
may, without any figure of speech, be 
called the palmy days of Assyria, all 
this plain, now so barren, was co- 
vered with a net-work of irriga- 
tion, and green with vegetable wealth. 
Thereis reason to believe, that through. 
out the whole of the vast tract inter- 
cepted between the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, the remains of underground 
water-courses still exist. It is still the 
practice in the eastern parts of Persia 
to conduct the waters for irrigation 
through subterranean channels, to 
avoid the loss by evaporation. Colonel 
Chesney, in his account of the Euphra- 
tes Expedition, has given many inte- 
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resting details of the methods of tunnel- 
ling and pipe-laying employed by these 
representatives of the old cultivators 
of Shinaar. In the sculptured monu- 
ments recovered by Layard and his 
fellow-labourers, we see repeated re- 
presentations of farming and gardening 
operations, in all of which the river, or 
some derivative channel of it, holds a 
conspicuous place. Shoals of fish every 
where sport in the waters; and in one 
scene, representing an irrigated garden 
on the banks of a river, a crab and an 
eel are introduced among the other 
tenants of the stream. When we 
reflect that, at the present day, all 
this country might be covered with 
crops of wheat, tobacco, and cotton, 
and that, to raise enohale of these for 
the supply of a considerable part of 
our consumption here, would need but 
the erection of a few water-works, 
and the reconstruction of some irri- 
gating canals, we cannot but lament 
the continuance of a political system 
which dooms this region to insecurity, 
and consequent unproductiveness. 

We have remarked on the cualaeiey 
between the Assyrian and the Egy ptian 
monuments. Almost every kind of ree 
presentation with which we are fami- 
liar in illustrations of Egyptian anti- 
quity, has its P varallel here. The march 
of armies; the sieges of cities and 

castles; the rites of P ublic and private 
worship ; the processions of musicians 
and dancers to meet returning con- 
querors; the operations of agriculture 
and architecture, even to the trans- 
port of the massive objects of statuary 
—all are repeated in the Assyrian 
sculptures, with little more variation 
than that arising from the differences 
of the national taste in design. In 
the Egyptian repre sentations, every- 
thing is formalised according to a 
certain conventional method. The 
chests and shoulders of the figures 
are exaggerated, their loins dimi- 
nished, their Eeahe slender and gene- 
rally in some prescribed attitude. 
In the Assyrian sculptures there is 
more freedom — more of nature, but 
mixed with much conventionality and 
exaggeration. An extreme robustness 
characterises their figures, in remark- 
able contrast to the gracility affected 
by the Egyptians. ‘The calves of the 
legs and the gu ards of the arms swell 
with excessive > muscular deve lopment ; 
and the courses of the leading sinews 
and even of the veins on the limbs of 
their mythological bulls are indicated 
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in raised lines expressive of the fulness 
and tension of an inordinate animal 
vigour. Substitute, then, homotaurs 
for the Memnons, and other colossal 
statues of the Egyptians, and allow for 
the differences in mythological em- 
blems, and the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments might almost be said to be 
copies of one another. 

Mr. Layard has disinterred a very 
spirited Assyrian representation of the 
transport of one of their gigantic bulls. 
We had already been familiar with the 
Egyptian drawing representing the 
transport of a colossal sitting statue. 
In the Egyptian design, the statue is 
seen braced by strong ropes to a wooden 
sledge, which is drawn by a great 
multitude of men, pulling it by four 
cables: a director of the operations 
stands on the knee of the figure, and 
gives the signal by clapping his hands: 
another person, on the forepart of the 
sledge, pours from a jar some liquid 
(doubtless oil) on the ground in front ; 
and others are in attendance with fresh 
vessels when this shall be exhausted. 
Henee, it would appear that the sledge 
is drawn on some species of primitive 
railway, along which its passage is fa- 
cilitated by this kind of lubrication. 
In the Assyrian sculpture, there ap- 
pears considerably more of mechanical 
apparatus, as well as of artistic skill in 
its representation. ‘The homotaur 
itself is surrounded by a scaffolding, 
as well as by ropes attaching it to the 
sledge. The sledge moves on loose 
logs 01 wood serving as rollers, and 
these are continually taken up behind 
and supplied in front by attendants. 
A body of men at either side shore up 
the weight with forked poles catching 
in the crossings of the scaffolding, and 
others behind urge it forward by the 
help of a long lever, to which atten- 
dants supply new fulcrums as the 
weight is gradually urged forward. 
The slaves who pull the cables lean 
forward, throwing their weight into 
the draught with expressive action, 
and the whole scene, but for the dis- 
regard of perspective, is brought before 
the eye with accuracy and spirit. 
Another sculpture represents the un- 
shipping of the same colossus from the 
raft on which it has been floated from 
the quarries. A trumpeter mounted on 
the figure sounds, we suppose, for “a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether.” The king, in his chariot, 
under the royal parasol, superintends 
the operation. We almost seem to 





have before our eyes an Assyrian 
Illustrated News. 

In war, the Assyrians appear to have 
been a very cruel people, though, pro- 
bably, not more so than the other 
nations of that time. Their sculp- 
tures abound with representations of 
tortures inflicted on their captives— 
flayings, impalings, and other bar- 
barities. These spectacles, sculptured 
on the same slabs with figures of their 
priests and deities, show us, in a lively 
way, how much the human race has 
been softened and improved since men 
could make these atrocities subject of 
commemoration in the same breath, 
as we may say, with the worship of 
their gods. But superstition has ever 
been cruel. 

This leads us to remark an obvious 
difference between Greek and oriental 
antiquities. The sacerdotal functions 
have little pre-eminence in Greek re- 
mains: they mingle themselves with 
everything in Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquity. Here, among these halls 
of the Ninevite monarch, one cannot 
turn without encountering some one 
engaged in prayer or sacrifice. Among 
the most conspicuous objects of ado- 
ration are those sacred trees, which 
seem, with so much show of reason, 
to be identified with the ‘ groves” 
of the idolaters, denounced in our 
Scriptures. Mr. James Fergusson 
was, we believe, the first to point 
out their identity. We have this 
object not only portrayed as a sa- 
cred emblem, but represented en- 
shrined within its particular temple, 
and men and beasts at either side of 
it, in postures of adoration. Assuming 
it to be the “ grove” of Hebrew Scrip- 
ture, we are still at a loss to under- 
stand what it signified. It represents a 
mystical tree; but was this the tree of 
lite, or of the knowledge of good and 
evil? or was it merely an emblem of 
that materialistic creed, which deified 
life, and idolised the instruments of its 
perpetuation ? 

Whatever may have been the mean- 
ing of the sacred tree, there seems less 
difficulty in surmising that of one form 
at least of the mystical bull. The man 
bull of the Persians is plainly enough 
the sun in the zodiacal sign Taurus. So, 
the ram-headed deity of the Ammonites 
was palpably the sun in the sign of 
Aries, And as, from analogy, we should 
expect to find A pollo in Pisces under the 
disguise of a being half man and half 
fish, here we have actually, in these 
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Ninevite sculptures, representations of 
the Babylonian Oannes or Dagon, or at 
least of a priest dressed for his worship, 
having a dch’s head and skin stretched 
over his head, and extending down his 
back to the calves of his legs. The 
same mythological chimera appears on 
numerous Assyrian seals as a com- 
pound being, presenting the appear- 
ance of a man to the waist, with lower 
extremities consolidated in cuudam pis- 
cinam, and may also be seen under a 
similar shape on numerous Hindoo mo- 
numents. ‘That the Egyptian calf and 
Mithraic bull, the Colchian ram and 
the sacred fish of Heliopolis, realised to 
the eyes and sensuous faculties of their 
worshippers these several solar sym- 
bolisms, therecannot be the least doubt ; 
and anyone who has seen, in Roman 
Catholic countries, those processions 
in which a living male lamb is made to 
personate the Christian Saviour, can 
with difficulty shake off the impression 
that he is witnessing an instance of 
symbolical sun worship, derived imme- 
diately from pagan times. ‘The bull- 
incarnation, the ram-incarnation, and 
the fish-incarnation are all familiar to 
the mystics of Hindostan. Did they 
draw these ideas eastward out of As- 
syria and Egypt, or did the Egyptians 
and Assyrians derive them westward to 
themselves out of the land of Bramah 
and Sariswata? ‘hese are questions 
which must sooneror later be set atrest 
by answers satisfactory to the minds 
of that great multitude of readers and 
inquirers for whose behoof men like 
Mr. Layard undergo their labours of 
discovery and description. 

It seems pretty evident that the 
staged and stepped pyramidal struc- 
tures, which, beginning westward in 
Yucatan, are traceable thence through 
Mexico, and thence westward through 
the Society Islands into Java, and 
thence again into Ceylon and the Hin- 
doo peninsula, conduct us ultimately 
to the original source of whatever doc- 
trines they were that occupied the 
worshippers of Baal at Babylon. If 
Sir Stamford Raffles on the one hand, 
and Mr. Stephens on the other, had 
better known what to overlook and 
what to observe, this chain of commu. 
nication would probably, by this time, 
have been established, and the rituals 
of Montezuma and Sennacherib (if any 
of these memorials be his) might have 
been already made to throw mutual il- 
lustration on one another. 

Strange as these Assyrian monsters 
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seem in our eyes, they are, after all, 
not without their antitypes in our own 
ecclesiastical chimera system. What 
is the winged lion of St. Mark but such 
another? What are the leo-griffs on 
early Christian sarcophagi, or those 
which still guard the portals of so many 
of our middle-age cathedrals, or that 
other symbolical bull of St. Luke, or 
eagle of St. John, but attempts at 
reproducing the forms of Ezekiel’s che- 
rubim ?—and these winged men-bulls 
of Nineveh, coming nearer to the form 
of Ezekiel’s cherubs than any of them, 
found in the immediate scene of his 
exile and prophesying, and close by 
the place where antediluvian tradition 
has assigned the office of keeper of the 
gates of Paradise to creatures of this 
sort—to what origin so likely can we 
refer them, as to the same primeval 
symbols of strength, swiftness, and 
intelligence ? 

When Eichhorn first suggested that the 
cherubs of Ezekiel were symbolic crea- 
tures, similar tothe griffinsand chimeras 
of Persepolis, Gesenius and other worthy 
and pious critics recoiled from the idea 
as an awful profanity. But when we 
find, not one or two, but scores and 
hundreds of these figures disinterred 
from the remains of the temples and 
palaces of Assyria and Babylonia, pre- 
senting the common type of a com- 
pound creature, part man, part ox, 
and part eagle, it is impossible to avoid 
dealing with the suggestion of Eichhorn 
as a highly serious probability. Let 
us discard the impression made on our 
youthful minds in the nursery, that a 
cherub is a more beautiful species of 
angel. Thecherubic figures that guard- 
ed the entrance to Paradise, and the 
wooden images of the cherubim that ex- 
tended their wings over the sanctuary 
of the Jewish temple, were compound 
creatures, presenting the appearance of 
the lion, ox, man, and eagle. We 
may be quite sure that there actually 
are not, and never were, such beings 
**in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the 
arth,” else the graven images of them 
would not have been admitted into the 
holiest part of the house of Jehovah ; 
but there they were, carved in olive- 
tree wood, and coated with plates of 
gold, eighteen feet high, and as many 
feet from wing towing. And, reading 
in Ezekiel’s vision of the second tem- 
ple, that the cherubim in it presented 
the face of a man and of a lion alter- 
nately to the sculptured palm-trees 
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which divided them, and knowing that, 
in addition to the lineaments of these 
creatures, and of the eagle, they had 
also those of the ox or bull, we may 
infer that, as their fi uces were » human or 
leonine, and their wings aquiline, their 
bodies must have been bovine, like the 
images which supported the great 
brazen caldron or sea in the temple- 
yard, It seems necessary, therefore, 
that we should dist inguish ‘those co npo- 
site bovine forms from the calf or bull, 
the object of idolatry, which latter we 
cannot suppose to have been admitted 
within the temple in any form, And 
now arises this singular consideration, 
respec ting these Babyloni: an and Nine- 
vite composite images, that they no- 
where appear to be the objects of wor- 
ship. We see priests in the act of sa- 
crifice offering some object taken from 
a sacred receptacle to the emblematic 
tree, and kings and priests in adoration 
before the flame rising from an altar ; 
but 7 these winged Minotaurs 
stanil | Vv, the +y never appear to parti ike 
of any act of adoration performed in 
their | ywresence. The sy ste and eve ry where 
as aellaes of portals; fulfilling, 
though on a grander scale, the same 
office as the composite figures which 
flank the entrances to the cathedral 
churches of Verona, Ferrara, and 
other episcopal sees in northern anil 
central Italy —cherubie figures, in 
short, filling the office assigned to these 
beings, of what ever form the Vv may hi ive 
been, assigned as kee pers of the gates 
of Paradise in ante diluvian tré viition, 

If they had differed in any remark- 
able respect aoe the cherubim of So- 
lomon, it is most probable that Ezekiel 
would have guarded against a confu- 
sion of the two species of figures in his 
vision of the restored temple. Yet with 
the single exception that a palin-tree, 
instead ofa fi gure of the Assyrian Her- 
cules, is made to divide the cherubim 
of the vision, one might think hisde sscrip- 
tion of the decorations of the temple 
walls, carried up all round to the level 
of the door-tops, was directly taken from 
one of these Ninevite or “Babylonian 
interiors. 

We have been surprised that more 
use has not been made of this de- 
scription of what plainly was a cog- 
nate building, by the restorers of the 
Assyrian ruins. The porches, courts, 
cloisters, galleries, and chambers in 
the thickness of the wall, described 


* Ezekiel, xli, 15-2 


with so much minuteness by Ezekiel,* 
would furnish, we should suppose, a 
more accurate pattern for their recon. 
struction, than any representations of 
mere places of strength found among 
the military memorials sculptured on 
the walls. 

The use of these compound figures 
before the Assyrian portals throws 
some light on ‘the meaning of the 
sphinx at the doorways of Egyptian 
palaces and temples. The compound 
creature varied with the varying my- 
thology of the countries ; but its ollice 
and its traditionary origin were pro- 
bably the same. We may also, on these 
considerat ions, unde rstand how the en- 
trance court-yards of middle-age Chris- 
tian churches (such as those at either 
end of the great church of St. Gall) 
came to be called Pardises. But to 
proceed with some further particulars 
respecting the structure of these mighty 
mounds. 

Nimroud has been mentioned as 
the ruin ascribed to Sardanapalus. It 
is distinguished from the other mounds 
by a pyramidal elevation at one end, 
conjectured to be the tomb of the 
effeminate monarch. No less than 
nine several palaces or edifices of pa- 
latial grandeur formerly crowned the 
extended platform of this vast mound, 
One is ascribed to Sardanapalus, ano- 
ther to Essarhaddon, a third to Sargon, 
and so on; and it is quite possible that 
it may be so; but for the reasons stated 
above, we ci annot at prese nt do more 
than admit a possibility. Whoever 
were their builders, these structures were 
magnilicent enough for the most splen- 
did kings. ‘The hs ll of the edifice as- 
cribed to Essarhaddon was an apuart- 
ment 220 feet long, and 100 broad. 
The principal hall of our ‘* Darga- 
neum,” or Dublin Industrial Palace, is 
400 feet long, and 100 broad. If the 
reader will imagine that apartment 
lined with sculptured slabs of alabaster 
to the height of fourteen or sixteen feet, 
with open colonnades above, it will af- 
ford astandard by which the dimensions 
and appearance of the Assyrian ball may 
be estimated. It is remarkable that in 
the ground-plans of all these interiors 
rectangular forms exclusively prevail. 
We nowhere observe circular or curved 
outlines, except in the solitary instance 
of a species of buttress tower, project- 
ing from one side of the supposed tomb 
of Sardanapalus. Yet it was not for 
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want of acquaintance with the arch 
that the Assyrian builders rejected 
these curves. Under this mound of 
Nimroud we find arches both round 
and pointed, the cloace of the city-like 
assemblage of dwellings above. One 
of these presents the section of a per- 
fect Gothic arch, just as we see these 
so-called Gothic curves in the gallery 
of Tyrins, and in some of the emissarti 
of Etrvria. The Egyptians also had 
the use of the arch when they pleased 
to employ it; and they too affected 
therectangular arrangement in all their 
interiors. Notwithstanding the gran- 
deur of these Assyrian halls, the e ffect of 
so many oblong apartments must have 
been somewhat monotonous. What- 
ever their dimensions, their propor- 
tions are almost inves ably more than 
three times as long as bro: ad. The ex- 
ternal porches and respl: inades we should 
suppose to have been by much the 
most attractive portions of these 
palaces. 

The desert, even at a great distance 
from these city-sites, and beyond the 
present reach of any irrigation, still 
blossoms with amazing fertili ty at cer- 
tain periods of the year. Some of Mr. 
Layard’s most agreeable passages ave 
descriptions of scenes of this kind. 
Take the following, on the northern 
margin of the plain of Mesopotamia :— 


“There was no beaten track, and the 
camels wandered along as they liked, crop- 
ping as they went the young grass. The 
horsemen and footmen, too, scattered them- 
selves over the plain in search of game. 

. . . The feeling of libert y and 
independence which these boundless meadows 
produced was too — ilete to be controlled 
by any fear of dang 

The wilderness app aed still more beautiful 
than it had done the day before. The recent 
storm had given new life to a vegetation 
which, concealed beneath a crust of appa- 
rently unfruitful earth, only waits for a spring 
shower to burst, asif by enchantment, through 
the thirsty soil.” 


And again :— 


“The face of the desert to-day was as 
burnished gold. Its last change was to 
flowers of the lightest yellow hue; and the 
whole plain was dressed with them. Suttum 
(a Bedouin sheikh) rioted in the luxuriant 
herbage and scented air. ‘What delight,’ 
he continually exclaimed, as his mare wan- 
dered through the flowers, ‘has God given 
man equal to this? What do the dwellers in 
cities know of true happiness? They have 
never seen grass nor flowers.’” 
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It will probably by this time be as 
refreshing to the reader as it was to 
the traveller to get away from the 
dusty brick heaps of antiquity, and 
breathe the free air of the country. It 
is not surprising that the Bedouin re- 
mains addicted to a wandering life, 
when his wanderings thus lie over tracts 
of tulips and marigolds, ‘This burst of 
vegetation, however, lasts but a short 
while. When the summer heats set 
in, the banks of rivers and shaded 
hollows alone yield sustenance for the 
cattle of the nomade tribes. And at 
no season, as we understand Mr. Lay- 
ard’s and otber accounts, do the imme- 
diate environs of the waste city-sites 
present any other than a yellow and 
barren aspect. 


“Shapeless heaps of rubbish cover, for 
many an acre, the face of the land. The lofty 
banks of ancient canals part the country, 
like natural ridges of hills. Some have long 
been choked with sand, others still carry 
the waters of the river to distant villages 
and palm-groves. On all sides, fragments 
marble, pottery, and inscribed brick 
are mingled with that peculiar nitrous and 
blanched soil, which, bred from the remains 
of ancient habitations, checks or destroys 
vegetation.” 


of glass, 


There has been too much life there 
already, as in some other parts of the 
world which also will pay fer their 
monopoly in eventual sterility. The 
same process has already reac ‘hed from 
the hills of Tivoli to the Forum of Rome. 
But to return to the desert, where 
there is no fear of over-population or 

resulting miasma. Hunting is prac- 

tised here with hawk and hound, So 
swift is the gazelle, that if the swifter 
falcon did not strike and delay it, the 
greyhound could not come up ‘with the 
game. The Bedouins and Kurds pride 
themselves on the training of their fal- 
cons and greyhounds almost as much 
as on the breed of their mares. 


“ The falcon, when loosed from its tresses, 
flies steadily and near the ground towards 
the retreating gazelles, and marking one, 
soon separates it from the herd. It then 
darts at the head of the affrighted animal, 
throws it to the ground, or only checks it 
in its rapid course. The greyhound rarely 
comes up before the hawks have once or 
twice repeated. The falconer then hastens 
to secure the enemy. Should the dog not 
succeed in capturing the gazelle after it has 
been struck for the third or fourth time, the 
hawk will generally sulk, and refuse the 
hunt any longer. IL once saw a very power- 
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ful falcon, belonging to Abde Pasha, hold a 
gazelle until the horseman succeeded in spear- 
ing the animal. The fleetness of the gazelle 
is so great, that, without the aid of the hawk, 
very few dogs can overtake it, unless the 
ground be heavy after rain. ° ° . 
The Arab greyhound is small, and, unlike 
the Persian, has short hair. It is a very 


fleet and beautiful animal, bearing the same 
relation to the English greyhound as the 


Arab does to the English horse. . . They 
are much prized; and among some tribes 
the race is as carefully preserved as that of 
their mares. . They are very tender; 
and even in Assyria require clothin ig during 
the winter.” 


In the hill country, to the north of 
this occasionally de lightful plain, dwell 
several tribes of the Yezidis or Kurdish 
sectaries, referred to in Mr. Layard’s 
former ee as Devil-worshippers. 
They preserve a sacred image of a bird, 
which was at “first thought to be an 
object of idolatrous worship, but now 
appears to be regarded rather as a 
palladium and battle-standard. Their 
priesthood is hereditary. ‘They prac- 
tise circumcision, baptism, and fasting 
in the spring of the year, and believe 
that Christ will come to govern the 
world, but that after him Sheikh Medi 
will appear. The tomb of the Sheikh 
Adi is their principal temple, where 
they celebrate religious dances, led by 
their cawals or priests playing flutes 
and tambourines. ‘Their sacred books 
consist of the poems of Sheikh Adi. 
Mr. Hormusd Rassam has translated 
part of this rhapsody at the request of 
Mr. Layard. hey appear to regard 
Sheikh Adi as an incarnation of the 


Deity. 


** Oh men, deny me not, but submit ; 

Tn the day of judgment you will be happy in meeting 
me, 

Who dies in my love I will cast him 

In the midst of Paradise by my will and p'easure ; 

But he who dies unmindful of me 

Will be thrown in torture in misery and affliction. 

1 say I am the only one and the Exalt-d ; 

I create and make rich those whom I will, 

Praise be to myself, and all things are by my will,” 
&c., &e. 


The Yezidis as well as the Nestorian 
Christians of Kurdistan and Armenia 
have of late years suffered cruel per- 

secutions from the Turks. Shortly 
before Mr. Layard’s arrival among 
them, there had been repeated and 
dreadful massacres of the Nestorians, 
and the survivors groaned under an 
intolerable weight of taxation. ‘To fill 
up the cup of ‘their troubles, _ mis- 
sionaries of America were ating 
theological dissensions within their di. 
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minished community. The bishop of 
the district of Jelu could ill accommo. 
date himself to Mr. Layard’s represen. 
tations in favour of the strangers. 





“A young man of lofty st&ture and 
handsome countenance, dressed in the 
red-striped loose garments of the Kurds, 
and only distinguished by a turban of 
black silk, came out to meet us. A less 
episcopal figure could scarcely be imagined; 
but although he seemed some Kurdish 
hunter or warrior, he gave us his benedic- 
tion as he drew near. We seated ourselves 
together beneath the shade of a gigantic 
tree; and whilst the good people of the 
village were preparing a simple repast, we 
discussed the affairs of the church and the 
political condition of the tribe. It was 
difficult to determine whom ithe poor 
bishop feared most, the Turks or the 
American missionaries; the first he de- 
clared threatened his temporal, the other 
his spiritual authority. I gave him the 
best advice I was able on both subjects, 
and urged him not to reject the offer that 
had been made to instruct his people, but to 
identify himself with the progress on which 
might be founded the only reasonable hope 
for the regeneration of his creed and race. 
Unfortunately, as in the case of Mar 
Shamoum, strange influences had been at 
work to prejudice the mind of the bishop.” 


American missionary establishments 
exist throughout the ‘Turkish territory 
to an extent that probably will excite 
the surprise of our European readers, 
It is scarcely fifteen years since the first 
institution for Christian instruction on 
Protestant principles was opened by 
American teachers in Constantinople, 
and already, Mr. Layard assures us, 
the mission has establishments in 
Smyrna, Brousa, Trebisond, Erseroom, 
Diarbekir, Mosul, Aintab, Aleppo, and 
many other cities in Asia Minor, be- 
sides native agents all over Turkey ; 
and between forty and fifty schools 
have been opened in the town of 
Ooroomiyah and the surrounding vil- 
lages on the frontier of Persia. Here, 
possibly, are the beginnings of great 
events. Thisregion of the world hashad 
a long term of ignorance and inertness. 
It once contained the Garden of Eden, 
and afterwards was the seat of one of 
the most splendid monarchies on earth. 
All its old capabilities lie dormant in 
the soil, if we except the spots which 
have been withered by the blight of 
over- population. Ts the hand of in- 
dustry again to lead the waters of fer- 
tility over the plain of Chaldea? Isa 
new life once more to descend on 
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Western Asia from the slopes of 
Ararat? We hardly dare frame an 
answer to our questions. To specu- 
late on the future of the new world is 
an easy task. One can predict with 
confidence that in a certain number 
of generations the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, of the Sacramento, or the 
Murumbidgee, will be filled with an 
English-speaking population. But 
when any spot of earth has once borne 
its full crop of civilisation, and has 
been cast into the lazy fallows of anti- 
quity, history affords no example of 
rejuvenescence. Yet, if the old course 
of historic precedent is to be altered, 
and the dry bones of Assyria to be clad 
anew with national vitality, there is 
but one agency that seems capable of 
effecting so great a change, and that 
agency is now in operation. 

In connexion with these specula- 
tions, one cannot fail to revert to the 
question of opening the navigation of 
the Euphrates. It only needs the 
removal of some trifling shallows, and 
the reconstruction of the embankments 
by which the river was formerly kept 
within its channel in the marshy district 
below Hillah, to give a continuous na- 
vigation for large river-steamers from 
Balis, within one hundred and thirty 
miles of the Mediterranean, to the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. The 
elaborate river survey by Colonel 
Chesney affords all the data for esti. 
mating the cost of these works. Since 
the appearance of his work, a railway 
has been surveyed between Balis and 
the Mediterranean. Every acre of 
land along the river-banks teems with 
the principles of fertility. Nothing is 
wanting but security and means of out- 
let. Wheat in an abundance that impo- 
verishes Odessa by comparison ; cotton 
to an amount that would leave negro 
slavery as unnecessary in commerce as 
it is odious in morality; tobacco, of 
which that of Latakia is a sample ; rice, 
maize, and the finest wools ;—these 
are some of the commodities which 
such an undertaking would set free to 
seek consumption in our markets. 
We do not dwell on the project for 
the purposes of communication with 
India, although it would shorten the 


journey thither by one-third, and 
thence by perhaps one-fifth of the time 
at present so occupied. It is as a 
permanent centre of new production 
that the valley of the Euphrates pre- 
sents itself to the attention of the civil- 
ised world. At present it affords little 
else than forage for the horses of the 
wandering Bedouins. If England is 
to sustain the Ottoman Empire, it 
were better we should draw our sup- 
plies of food from an ally bound by 
obligations of gratitude, than continue 
to depend for them on a power covet- 
ous only of our money and regardless 
of our friendship. But we must not 
desert the placid fields of antiquarian 
speculation for the arena of politics. 
Even among those meads of asphodel 
in which we have been straying, wemust 
encounter some reproachful glances. 
We think we perceive the shade of the 
god San half-emerging from some 
hoary classic to rebuke our scepticism, 
and challenge our contrition and ap- 
plause. We stand like Ulysses, on the 
borders of Hades, after his interview 
with the shade of Hercules :— 

** So saying, he penetrated deep again 

The abode of Pluto; but I, still unmoved, 

There stood expecting, curious, other shales 

To see of heroes in old times deceased ; 

And now more ancient worthies still, and whom 

I wished I had beheld, Pirithoiis, 

An: Theseus— lor:ous progeny of gods. 

But nations first, numberless, of the dead, 

Came shrieking hideous ; me pale horror seized 

Lest awful Proserpine should thither send 

The gorgon-head from Ades, sight abhorred !"" 

So, lest we should again become in- 
volved in Doctor Hincks’s monograms 
—for, if these discoveries have anything 
in them, it is to him that the glo 
ought properly to belong — we shall 
leave Mr. Layard to enjoy his well- 
merited renown, as an excavator and 
traveller, reserving only the liberty of 
doubt when credit is claimed for great 
scholastic achievements, and a clever 
collector of material for philological 
speculation is put forward by the Times 
as having “ enabled us to read with our 
own eyes, asif it were our mother-tongue, 
the language suspended on the lips of 
men for ages, though written to record 
eventsin which the prophets of Almighty 
God took a living interest.” We are not 
so imaginative at this side of the Channel. 
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Few things could argue more power- 
fully for the free and popular nature 
of our institutions than the fact, that 
Earl Grey has thought it expedient to 
publish a detailed exposition and de- 

fence of his colonial administration, 
He, the powerful minister of a great 
kingdom, has not thought it sufficie ont 
that he has received the approval of his 
sovereign, as conveyed through his 
official superior, nor that the two 
houses of parliament, if not altogether 
approving, have forborne to censure 
his conduct, but swayed, unconse iously 
it may be, by the might of public opi- 
nion, has thought it incumbent upon 
him, for his own honour and credit, to 
step forward and say what he can in 
his defence, and show why the sentence 

of condemnation which has often been 
assed upon him should not be ratified. 

Ve rejoice that this is so; we rejoice 
for the sake of the people ¢ of this realm, 
that, while most of the rest of Europe 
seems to be sinking for a time under 


the armed hand of irresponsible power, 
and crouching silently under the stern 


command of arbitrary rule, unable to 
resist the one and afraid to question 
the other, we at least should be still 
breathing the free air, still preserving 
the erect front and independent bear- 
ing of conscious liberty ; not only bold 
enough to question our rulers of their 
ways, but powerful enough, without a 
menace or a movement of hostility, to 
make them give an account of their 
ministry. We rejoice, moreover, for 
the sake of Earl Grey and our other 
rulers themselves, that they have both 
the wisdom to perceive and the man. 
liness to act upon these principles of 
freedom, to acknowledge themselves 
our ministers instead of claiming to be 
our masters, and to look upon it as 
the highest boast of a British subject, 
that he is one of the most eminent of 
the servants of the public. 

We may, we think, undoubtedly con- 
gratulate our readers on the appear- 
ance of Earl Grey’s book. If there 
has been one question more than an- 
other which has perplexed the British 
public—puzzling alike parliament and 
people, alternately exciting them with 


* “The Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell’s Administration.” 
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hopes of clear information, and wor. 
rying them with contradictory state. 
ments and bewildering details — that 
question has been the colonial policy 
and administration of the British Em. 
pire. Now, at length, we said to our- 
selves, when we saw the announcement 
of Earl Grey’s book, will the riddle be 
solved; now, at length, shall we be 
entrusted with the key of the mys. 
terious chamber ; now, at length, shall 
we get at the hidden reasons, the deep- 
laid, long considered policy, the pro- 
found secrets of statesmanship, which 
shall put to shame all cavillers, shall 
reconcile all apparent contradictions, 
shall explain all the seeming blunders 
and mistakes, and make apparent the 
wisdom and the beneficence of the Co- 
lonial Office. Now, we expected, at 
length, to be instructed in the guiding 
policy which governed forty- three Bri. 
tish possessions in all parts of the 
world, and cared for the happiness of 
6,700,000 British subjects. 

We must confess to having always 
had a sort of confiding respect, not to 
say a blind reverence, for the Colonial 
Oifice. The very multiplicity of its 
duties, the vastness and complexity of 
the present and future interests con- 
cerned in it, gave to the men who even 
thought themselves capable of manag- 
ing them, a large superiority in our 
eyes, as beings of a higher order than 
we could ever hope to aspire to. 

Let us just pause here for a moment 
and consider what the Colonial Office 
has to do; what those islands, coun- 
tries, continents are, that are com- 
mitted to its charge; over how vast 
and how various a portion of the earth’s 
surface its supe rvision has to extend; 
its behests and commands to be more 
or less absolutely obeyed. 

The posts, settlements, states, pro- 
vinces, and nations under the rule and 
governance of the Colonial Office, are 
the following :— 

In Europe—Gibraltar, Malta, the 
Tonian Islands, Heligoland. 

In North America—Canada, Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward’s Island, New- 
foundland, Vancouver's Island. 


By Earl Grey. 2 vols. 
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In the West Indies—Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, Trinidad, and twelve other 
islands, or groups of islands, with 
Honduras, and British Guiana on the 
mainland. 

In the South Atlantic —St. Helena, 
Ascension and the Falkland Islands. 

In Africa—The Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, ‘The Gold Coast, Cape of Good 
Hope, Mauritius, 

In Asiu—Ceylon, Hong Kong, La- 
buan. 


In Australasia—New South Wales,. 


Victoria, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand.* 
Now, any one even casting his eye 
over this enumeration, will perceive ‘at 
once that we have here assembled a 
number of possessions of very vé arious 
characters, and that although all may 
be equally under the Colonial Office, 
they are not all equally entitled to be 


called colonies, in the same sense of 


the word. 

Malta and Gibraltar, for instance, 
are mere fortresses, useful only in a 
military point of view. ‘The lonian 
Islands are a distinct state, under 
British protection only. 

Our extra European colonial pos- 
sessions, again, might be roughly di- 
vided into tropical and extra-tropical 
those, namely, in which the European 
or British population could only be 
comparatively few, the mass of the 
labouring population being dark-co- 
Joured and adapted to the climate, 


and those in which the entire mass of 


the population might be people of our 
own race, living and working, ceteris 
paribus, much as we do in Britain. 
The term “ colony,” as applied to our 
tropical possessions thus pe opled, must 
have a different value and signification 
from what it has when applied to lands 
altogether inhabited by parts of our 
own population that form the people of 
those lands. 

Again, of the tropical possessions, 
Ceylon is aconquered kingdom, well- 
peopled with one race, that had hitherto 
been more or less their own masters, 
while the West Indies contain no 
aboriginal population, and the black 
people had been our own slaves 
Similarly of the extra-tropical pos- 
sessions, some were not originally 
colonised by ourselves, but are the 
conquered colonies of other porpite 


the mass of the population consisting 
of those people, as Lower Canada of 
the French, and South Africa of the 
Dutch. Some, again, were convict 
colonies, and others never have been 
so. 

Our Colonial Government, then, as 
at present constituted, has to consider 
and combine, and to keep, if possible, 
in harmonious action, both among 
themselves and with this country, 
many varieties of races and classes of 
men, scattered through very many and 
various Jands widely disseminated over 
the earth, many of which communities 
have come into existence, or been 
brought under its rule, from various 
and opposite causes. The man who 
undertakes to preside over such a 
government as this, must needs have 
a large and precise knowledge of phy- 
sical ‘and political gec graphy, of history 
and ethnology, and of the manners, 
habits, customs, and modes of thought 
of the different races of men; must be 
a man not only of assiduous business 
habits, patient and laborious, but 
should have a clear intelligence to un- 
derstand and methodise the details of 
his office, and a profound discernment 
and absolute grasp of mind, to enable 
him to see and seize hold of the guid- 
ing thread of good policy, which “shall 
direct his steps securely through the 
bewildering maze he has ventured on. 

Let us compare small things with 
great. How many men are capable 
of managing two or three different 
kinds of business, in twenty or thirty 
different towns and countries, and of 
keeping them all going on, so that 
they shall be profitable to themselves 
and beneficial to every one they deal 
with ? 

Having occasionally thought a little 
upon these matters, and puzzled our- 
selves not a little to try and make out 
how it was all managed, we, as we 
said before, hailed with delight the 
announcement of Lord Grey’s book, 
** On the Colonial Policy of Lord John 
Russell's Administration,” us the very 
thing of all others we should like to 
see. 

Oh, reader! we groan under our 
disappointment ; the bubble is burst, 
and we are for ever disenchanted. The 
Colonial Office mas No poticy. Peo. 
ple have said that before, and we would 


* In addition to these, we have all India, from the Punjaub to Singapore, under the 
present rule of the East India Company, and all that part of North America between 
Labrador and the Pacific Ocean, under the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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not believe it, and now we find it is 
only too true. The Colonial Office 
is even as the scoffers spoke of it: it 
does a little bit of managing here, and 
a little bit of tinkering there ; tries on 
one thing with one colony and another 
thing with another—always interfering, 
and never doing anything thoroughly ; 
but as for any great guiding rule ‘of 
policy in the abstract, it really does 
not seem ever to have entertained the 
notion that such a thing was at all ne- 
cessary or desirable. 

We have no doubt that there never 
was a Colonial Secretary yet who 
would not have smiled superciliously 
at the bare mention of such a thing, 
and have set us down as theorists, and 
dreamers, and speculators, unworthy 
of the notice of men of business, 
The revelation of this fact, that the 
Colonial Office of the British Em- 
pire is destitute of any great consti- 
tutional principle, or guiding theory 
of action, we look upon as one of 
the valuable results of the publi- 
cation of Earl Grey's book. The pre- 
liminary to having our wants sup- 
plied is the having them clearly ascer- 
tained. 

When Halley, the great astronomer, 
went his famous voyage, in which he 
made the first magnetic charts of the 
world, and systematised the variation 
of the magnetic needle, his boatswain 
and other officers looked on him as a 
dreamer, and would not obey his 
orders. Poor man! he did not know 
the name of a haulyard or a brace— 
how could he know which way to 
steer ? 

We do not profess to be a political 
Halley, but we do think that there is 
great need of one, and that without 
some great guiding theory, by whom- 
soever discovered, which ‘shail enable 
the captain of the vessel to steer a 
true course, in spite of all local varia- 
tions and occasional disturbances, the 
ship will only escape being wrecked by 
accident or good fortune, not by good 
management. 

Dr. Lang, in a volume we not long 
ago noticed,* endeavours to systema- 
tise our colonial possessions to some 
extent, and claims as colonies proper, 
only those of North America, Aus- 
rahe, and New Zealand, making it 
essential to the idea of a colony that it 
should be ‘a body of people who have 
gone forth from the parent state, and 
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formed a permanent settlement in some 
remote territory.” He also propounds 
the theory, that all colonies should be 
absolutely free and independent from 
the very first, looking to themselves 
alone for their own governance, and 
for their own defence. Whatever may 
be thought of the justness, value, or 
propriety of this ‘theory, here is a 
clear, guiding principle, plainly laid 
down and clearly intelligible ; action 
upon it, whether successful or not, 
may at any rate be consistent. 

We do not, however, agree with Dr, 
Lang in his limitation of the idea of a 
colony, because we do not see why the 
inhabitants of a colony should all be 
necessarily from one parent state, or 
even of one great race of people ; 
neither do we see why a colony founded 
by one race of men ceases to be a 
colony because it is conquered by 
another race. We do not see, there- 
fore, why Lower Canada, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Mauritius, should 
not be considered and treated as 
British colonies, especially provided 
that either now or at any future time 
they should desire it; neither do we 
see why the West Indian Islands are 
not colonies (though of a particular 
order, and requiring a peculiar policy), 
because a great part of their popula- 
tion came originally from Africa. 

Now let us examine Lord Grey's 
book, and see how far we can gather, 
from anything there given, a theory 
as to what a colony ought to be, or a 
principle as to the way it should be 
governed. The only part of the two 
volumes in which anything of the kind 
is even hinted at is the first chapter, 
headed, “ Colonial Policy — Prelimi- 
nary Remarks.” Lord Grey here 


says :— 


“TI consider, then, that the British Colo- 
nial Empire ought to be maintained—princi- 
pally, because I do not consider that the 
nation would be justified in throwing off the 
responsibility it has incurred by the acquisi- 
tion of this dominion, and because I believe 
that much of the power and influence of this 
country depends on its having large colonial 
possessions in different parts of the world,” 


To this passage it may be replied, 
that our “ not being justified in 
throwing off the responsibility in- 
curred,” * does not touch the root of the 
matter at all; the very question is, 


* “ Freedom and Independence for the Australian Colonies.” 
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why was the responsibility incurred ? 
was it a good thing for us and for the 
colonies that this responsibility was 
incurred ?—are we justified for the fu- 
ture in taking upon us farther respon- 
sibilities of the same kind? Lord 
Grey speaks of the “‘ responsibility,” as 
if it had been imposed on us by some- 
body else, and was not as clearly the 
result of our own act as other ‘little 
responsibilities” which occur to most of 
us in the course of our lives. 

Secondly, as to the “ power and in- 
fluence of this country.” So far from 
their being necessarily increased by our 
taking on us the responsibility of the 
government of the colonies, they seem 
to us to be very possibly in many cases 
diminished. Our power, and influence, 
and consideration in the world are, 
doubtless, largely increased by our be- 
coming a great mother of nations, and 
peopling vast and remote districts with 

2ople of our race, speaking our 
aosten breathing our thoughts, 
animated with our noble spirit of free- 
dom and independerce, and united to 
us alike by interest, by sentiment, and 
by blood; but they are not by any 
means increased, but the contrary, by 
this great and natural extension of our- 
selves being hampered and confined by 
the pettifogging interference of the 
Colonial Office. Were our power and 
influence increased by Canada being 
compelled actually to rebel before she 
could get audience for her grievances 
at this office, and redress for her wrongs 
from the Imperial Government? Are 
our power and influence increased by 
the Kaffir wars at the Cape, which were 
incurred solely by the Colonial Office 
and its subordinates in the colony; or 
by the whole of the colonists of the Cape 
uniting to offer passive resistance, and 
triumphing before the whole world in 
that resistance, to the introduction of 
convicts among them, attempted by 
this same Colonial Office under this 
very Earl Grey ? 

Granting even that it may be ad- 
vantageous to this country to maintain 
her colonial empire, it by no means 
follows that the best and most efficient 
means of doing that is by keeping our 
present Colonial Office. So far from 
being consentaneous or auxiliary, it 
may be doubted whether the two things 
are not ultimately antagonistic. 

Earl Grey indeed afterwards says, 
 T should regard it as a very unworthy 
mode of considering this subject, if it 
were to be looked at with a view only 


to the interests of this country,” and 
goes on to consider the advantage to 
the colonies themselves in maintaining 
our colonial empire. In doing this, 
however, he immediately in his own 
mind substitutes * office” for *‘empire,” 
and even then he makes but a very 
miserable show when he comes to 
enumerate the advantages of retaining, 
or rather the evils that would follow the 
abandonment of the present office rule. 
He says that a war of colour would 
break out in the West Indies, and in 
Ceylon, that a similar war would arise 
in New Zealand, and the slave trade 
would revive again on the coast of 
Africa, and that the Australian colonies 
would fall to loggerheads among them- 
selves. ‘To our common sense under- 
standing it really does not appear 
why these evils should spring up, or at 
all events why they should not be pro- 
vided for and warded off, even if we 
ceased for a while to send out relays 
of lords and gentlemen to foster our 
colonial fellow-subjects under their 
gracious protection, and hit upon some 
more business-like arrangement than 
trying to transact a large part of the 
aflairs of all sorts of people scattered 
all over the world by means of a set of 
clerks in Downing-street. 

It is not till we look back upon 
history, and endeavour to trace the 
career of the Anglo-Saxon race, that we 
become aware how far they have always 
been a colonising people. Their very 
appearance in the British Islands was 
as a colony, much as we have ourselves 
colonised New Zealand at the present 
day. ‘They gradually settled in, con- 
quered, and occupied all the fertile 
plains of England and the lowlands of 
Scotland, amalgamating to a certain 
small extent with the previous Celtic 
population, but driving them for the 
most part to the high and barren 
regions of Cornwall, Wales, Cumber- 
land, and the north of Scotland. 

The one great characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is their capacity for 
self-government, and their determina- 
tion to exercise it. Even in the rudest 
times we discern that all their rulers 
from the lowest to the highest were 
more or less strictly elected by them- 
selves. Every freeman had an equal 
voice in choosing from among his own 
body those who should conduct his 
affairs. Every tything, or group of 
ten houses, chose its tything man; 
every borough its head-borough, every 
hundred (or subdivision of a county) 
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had its hundred house, where its affairs 
were transacted in open court by the 
voices of the freemen ; every shire had 
its alderman or earl, oriyin: ally chosen 
by its inhabitants, The consequences 
of this spirit of self-government are 
still seen every day around us in our 
vestries, our corporations, our oT 
our county-rates, our coroners, and all 
our local authorities and jurisdictions. 
Even when, by the gradu: ul absorption 
of one district into anothe vr, one king 
came to rule in what was then for the 
first time called England, and made 
the authority heredita ury in his family, 
and the great earls simil: arly «stab lished 
hereditary honours among their own 
class, the self-governing spirit of the 
people was still manifested by the as- 
sembling of the Wittenagemote, or 
eat council of the nation, to which, 
as the whole body of the free »men could 
not attend, they sent their representa- 
tives, chosen by the free meeting of all 
who were not actually serfs or thralls, 
in their several boroughs, cities, and 
shires. This was not merely municipal 
freedom—the power of a man when 
living in a certain place, and forming 
part of a certain body—it was absolute 
personal freedom and independence 
belonging to every individual man 
(who was not a bondsman, thrall, or 
serf), so that wherever he might be he 
claimed an equal voice and share in 
the government of himself and his fel- 
lows. 
It is needless to point out how much 
this personal and individual freedom, 
natural to the minds, and inherent in 
the spirit, of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
differed from the ideas and the mode of 
governance common to the Celtic 
populations with whom they came in 
eontact. The chief characteristic of 
the Celtic races was their adherence to 
the system of clanship, or division into 
tribes, e -ach tribe belonging, as it were, 
of absolute right to one heredit ary head 
or chief, to whom they looked up for 
governance, for protection, and even, 
in great measure, for food and the 
means of subsistence. It is needless 
also to point out what strong traces we 
still find of this love of a chief in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in the looking 
up to the “raal old stock ” in Ireland, 
and in the high respect and consider- 
ation still paid to ancient name and fa- 
mily even in Wales and in the Isle of 
Man. 
Now, the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land appeared for a time utterly to 
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break down and obliterate the old 
Saxon independence, and to overwhelm 
it with a new polity, or method of go- 
vernance, called the ‘feudal system,” 
quite different from, but more resem- 
bling the Celtic than the Saxon mode of 
rule. ‘This system which, more or less, 
completelye xtended itself over the west 
and south of Europe, was perhaps more 

rigidly carried out, and more symme- 
trically adjusted, by the Normans in 
England, than in any other country by 
themselves or any ‘other race. “The 
very nature of the conquest both ne. 
cessitated and facilitated this, inasmuch 
as an army was suddenly changed into 
a landed aristocracy. The whole king- 
dom was parcelled ‘out among the con. 
querors, every great leader having a 
large tract assigned to him, to be di- 
vided among his subordinates accord- 
ing to their ~ several ranks, every man 
holding his lands on condition of his 
always being ready to answer the sum- 
mons of his feudal superior, ready and 
equipped for battle. 

The Normans succeeded in firmly 
rivetting this coat-of-mail system on the 
massof the Anglo-Saxon population, but 
it has always sat more or less une: asily 
upon them. They have worn it now 
for nearly 800 years, at first in all its 
completeness and in all its rigidity, 
every free muscle cramped, every inde- 
pendent movement fettered if not pre- 
vented. Gradually, little by little, they 
succeeded in loosening it, now in one 
place, now inanother. More and more 
of their old freedom of life and action 
were, century by century, restored to 
them ; but the deadening and stiffening 
effects of the feudal system still remain 
visible in our every-day life, in our 
habits, and our modes of thought. 
However much certain large masses of 
the Anglo-Saxon popul: ition may have, 
in these latter days, freed themselves 
either in action, or in habits of mind, 
from the unhallowed restraints imposed 
upon them by the feudal system, it 
still rests like an incubus on all our 
social state, still vitiates our laws, and 
still haunts the ideas, and festers in the 
minds of the men who, forthe most part, 
rule over us. The idea that there not 
only is, but ought to be, an aristocratic 
class, a caste of nobles and gentry, hold- 
ing the land, distinguished by blood 
and, in a great measure, by race, from 
the mass of the people who keep shops, 
pursue trades, engage in commerce, 
and practise the learned professions, is 
an idea familiar to the mind of every 
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man among us, whether he agree 
with it abstractedly or not. Almost 
all our legislation has hitherto been 
founded on this idea; all the sympa- 
thies of what is called good society are 
in favour of it ; the prejudices of most 
educated people lean towards it; the 
Church preaches it, the law works for 
it, and medicine, with her most courtly 
practitioners, fosters and flatters it. 

We need hardly say that all the no- 
bility and gentry are imbued with this 
idea. Whatever speaks favourably for 
our own personal consideration is na- 
turally entertained by us with favour, 
and few of us are disposed, even if we 
happen to possess the strength of mind 
necessary to do it, to question sternly 
and impartially—to bring to the bar of 
reason and justice, what is so agreeable 
to ourselves. 

But ‘ what,” the reader will ask, 
‘in the name of Heaven, has all this 
radical tirade to do with the colo- 
nial policy of the British Empire ?” 
Much, we answer—very much. From 
the commencement of the modern An- 
glo-Saxon emigration under that mo- 
narch of blessed memory, James I., 
down to the present day, one, among 
many other results, has happened to all 
the colonies. Their populations have 
emancipated themselves from the feudal 
system and all its consequences. ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon population in leaving 
England, whether in old times, to what 
are now the United States, or since 
then to the various other extra-tropi- 
cal colonies, where they formed the 
mass of the people (and were not a 
mere dominant few, with a coloured 
race to work for them), have shaken 
off the last links and fetters of that 
feudal mail, have freed themselves at 
length from Norman conquest and 
aristocratic rule, and have reverted, 
in all their thoughts and aspirations, 
to their old Anglo-Saxon habit, that 
of self-government. It has not al- 
ways happened that the very men who 
went out succeeded in thus emancipat- 
ing their minds and habits from early 
association and training; but it has 
happened, and is happening even now, 
that their descendants, in the first or 
second generation, grew up free men. 
They have all theinstincts of theirrace ; 
they are hardy, generous, enterprising 
—but above all independent ; unapt to 
be ruled except by their own consent — 
not accustomed and not inclined to look 
upon any set of men whatever as 
their natural superiors; and having 


both the capacity and the determination 
for managing their own affairs, without 
the dictation or advice of any persons 
whatsoever. In the colonies a man 
may be eminent, and looked up to, and 
acquire power and influence on ac- 
count of his abilities or personal qua- 
lities, or on account of his wealth, but 
not on account of his birth or family. 
No one gives himself the trouble to 
inquire who may have been his father 
or his mother ; the question is, what is 
himself? The old prestige of rank, and 
family, and hereditary influence is 
dissolved and washed away by the blue 
water of the ocean, and no new one can 
be acquired in the “ bush,” the ‘¢ prai- 
rie,” or the merchant’s store. To ex- 
press it all in few words, the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom is an 
aristocratic one, on account of the 
strong acquired aristocratic tendencies 
and training of the people. The go- 
vernment of the colonies must, in the 
long run, be democratic, because the 
natural temper and feeling ofthe people 
is almost without exception democratic. 

It is of little use to enter into any 
considerations as to whether this re- 
sult be a desirable one or not—people 
may honestly and amicably differ upon 
that point; but that the result is so, 
and is invariable and inevitable, there 
is no shadow of doubt. 

If we wanted an instance pat to the 
purpose to prove the truth of our state- 
ment, we could not have a better than 
the account of the recent settlement, 
or attempted settlement, of Canterbury 
in New Zealand. Sundry lords and 
gentlemen, backed by several dignita- 
ries of the Church, acting logically 
according to their own instincts and 
ideas, but either in ignorance or in 
contradiction of the essentially demo- 
cratic nature of British colonies, took 
it into their heads to found a settle. 
ment, in which should be reproduced 
a miniature representation of society 
as we have it here at home. 

The Church was to be a conspicuous 
feature in this settlement—we are not 
sure whether they did not contem- 
plate starting with a cathedral and 
daily service ; there were, at all events, 
to be squires and parsons, as a natural 
aristocracy — landed gentry, and “a 
bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” 
with a possible eventual middle class 
of merchants and shopkeepers, who 
were to be patronised, we suppose, by 
the landed gentry, and to be conde- 
scending, doubtless, to the ‘* peasan- 
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try.” Every one familiar with colonial 
like laughed at this scheme. It would be 
difficult to convey to any one who has 
not lived in the colonies the utter ab- 
surdity of the ideas thus propounded— 
the absolute impossibility of their ever 
being reduced to practice. Some of 
the absurdity may, perhaps, be per- 
ceived, if we just compare the value of 
land in the British Islands and the pro- 
posed settlement. In the one case £50 
per acre is a low estimate—in the 
other, 5s. is, perhaps,a high one. In the 
first case, the possessor of a thousand 
acres may expect £1,000 per annum 
in the shape of rent—in the other case, 
if he get a similar per centage, it will 
amount to little more than a thousand 
pence, say, £5 per annum, at the out- 
side. In a new settlement the value 
of the land is a trifle compared with 
the value of labour. The ‘bold pea- 
santry,” accordingly, would very soon 
work the landed gentry out of their 
estates. The Canterbury settlement 
may, perhaps, ultimately prosper ; but 
it will be by the reversal of the fantas- 
tic theory on which it was founded. 

Now, Lord Grey and the Colonial 
Office make the very same kind of mis- 
take, in treating the colonies generally, 
which the lords and gentlemen aforesaid 
made as to this unfortunate settlement. 
They attempt to govern communities 
essentially democratic on their own 
innate aristocratic principles and pre- 
judices, and they impose, as far as they 
can, and as long as they can, upon the 
colonies, the very worst and most irri- 
tating form of aristocratic government, 
that of a bureaucracy. 

These ideas are undesignedly be- 
trayed by Lord Grey in his prelimi- 
nary observations, in such passages as 
the following :— 


“T believe that the appointment to some 
of the principal offices in the colonies of per- 
sons not selected from the narrow circle of 
their own inhabitants, and imbued with the 
peculiar feelings and opinions which are apt to 
prevail in such communities, but chosen from 
among the well-educated gentlemen of the mo- 
ther country, is calculated greatly to improve 
the tone of colonial society, and to prevent it 
from gradually degenerating from the stan- 
dard of manners and acquirements to which 
we are accustomed at home.” 


Can anything be conceived more in- 
sulting than this sentence — anything 
more calculated to wound and irritate 
the feelings of our friends and relatives 
in the colonies ? What has Lord Grey 
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to do with their “standard of man. 
ners?” He had better set up a corps 
of dancing-masters next, and send 
them out to teach the colonists the 
graces of deportment. To bring it 
home to us at once, let us fancy the 
Home Minister insisting on appointing 
the mayors, town-clerks, and principal 
officers of our corporations and bo- 
roughs, and filling them all up with 
** well educated gentlemen,”’on the plea 
of ‘* improving the tone of society, and 
keeping up the standard of manners 
and acquirements to that he is accus. 
tomed to in London.” We should 
like to see the Home Secretary in the 
House of Commons after issuing such 
a rescript. But is there any reason 
why the Colonial Secretary should be 
guilty of such impertinence more than 
his brother of the Home Office, except 
the fact that the one speaks of people 
at a distance that which he dare not 
say if he had to meet them or their 
representatives face to face before the 
public ? 

As a man’s real ideas and opinions 
are more often betrayed by casual ex- 
pressions than by set speeches, we 
regard the sentence quoted above as 
of very high value, as giving the very 
key-note of the ideas regarding the 
colonies entertained by Earl Grey and 
the Colonial Office. In his high-bred 
and aristocratic prejudices, which if 
not innate in his blood, he and his race 
have acquired from the class among 
whom they move, Earl Grey looks 
down upon the colonial populations as 
a low, underbred, troublesome set of 
people, who won’t submit themselves 
quietly to his absolute wisdom, and 
decline to be submissively governed by 
his paternal and benevolent authority. 
Their Saxon love of managing their 
own affairs, even if that should not be 
done in the best possible manner, 
clashes with the Norman-sprung aris- 
tocratic notions of Earl Grey, and 
our other noble and gentle rulers, who, 
both at home and abroad, hold them- 
selves the natural superiors, and God- 
provided governors of the people. 

Earl Grey denies that the colonies 
are now used as banks of patronage for 
the Colonial Office, and gives instances 
of his own selection of officers from the 
ranks of his opponents. We grant that 
the old gross use or abuse of patronage 
is now much rarer than formerly, es- 
pecially as regards the most conspicuous 

osts, but it is within our own know- 
des that many of the inferior offices 
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in most of the colonies are filled up 
by dependents and followers of official 
men at home, who are not always se- 
lected simply for their fitness fur the 
offices they hold. As to the superior 
posts, we care little whether the dif- 
ferent governorships have been given 
to reward friends, to conciliate oppo- 
nents, or from official estimation of 
merit and capacity. What we quarrel 
with is, the power possessed by the 
Colonial Office of giving them at all. 
Take the lists of governors of colonies 
during the last twenty years, how many 
among them are lords, or sirs, or the 
immediate relations of titled persons? 
Nearly all. How many have been mi- 
litury or naval officers ?—An immense 
proportion. How many among them 
would have been governors, if the 
colonists themselves had had a voice in 
their selection?—Scarcely one. To our 
notions these statements are nothing 
else than a plain and absolute condem- 
nation of the system. Why should not 
the colonists, either from the very 
foundation of the colony, or, at all 
events, as soon as the first difficulties 
of settlement are overcome, elect their 
own governor, either from among their 
own body, or from home, if they choose 
to offer the appointment to any man 
they may feel confidence in, 

We do not of course mean that the 
whole population should meet periodi-. 
cally to choose a governor, but let their 
representatives do so. Give them the 
power as freely as is possessed by our 
present boroughs, of choosing their own 
chief magistrate, either annually or for 
any other period they may think most 
beneficial. Let him be called Governor, 
if they please, or by any other name; 
but let him do without the nonsense of 
aids-de-camp, and levees, and recep- 
tions, and all the trumpery attempts 
at viceroyalty and the representation of 
maiesty, and that sort of humbug 
which bewilders men’s faculties, and 
Jeads them astray from real matters of 
business. Does any person suppose 
that the adoption of such a system 
would diminish the loyalty, the free 
love and affection, and unblenching 
attachment of the British colonial po- 
pulations to her present Majesty, or to 
any one who may as worthily wear the 
British crown? Nay, verily! The 
thoughts of home, the love and reve. 
rence for Britain, the almost romantic 
loyalty to the British sovereign, and 
THE GLORY IN THE PROUD NAME OF 
Burrow, are feelings that spring natu- 
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rally in all colonial hearts; they are 
transmitted from father to son in early 
years, are sucked in with the mother’s 
milk, and have but to be left free to 
endure for ever. That which really 
saps the loyalty of the colonists is to 
have constantly paraded before their 
eyes a mock representative of majesty— 
sometimes a caricature, sometimes @ 
libel on the name, always a mere pic- 
ture, a varying and unreal image, in. 
tercepting and disappointing the sight 
of men’s eyes, instead of leading up- 
wards and onwards the thoughts of 
their hearts and the ideas of their 
imaginations to the real majesty be- 
yond, 

Men in general have neither the 
power nor the time to be always ana- 
es and separating their feelings 
and sentiments, and apportioning each 
to their proper object; and when in 
colonies they have their feelings to. 
wards their rulers always irritated by 
the misunderstandings and mistakes of 
their governors, and annoyed by the 
delays and obstructions, to say nothing 
of the bad management and insolent 
treatment of the Colonial Office, it 
must inevitably happen that part of 
the ill-will engendered settles on the 
crown of these realms, tending to di. 
minish the natural loyalty of the colo. 
nists, and weaken the bonds that tie 
them to this country. Can any one 
with his eyes open, and his mind not 
warped by prejudice, doubt the truth 
of these statements? Can any one 
who has ever read, however cursorily, 
the history of the American Revolu- 
tion, doubt that those noble colonies 
were wantonly alienated, and their 
loyalty gradually sapped and de. 
stroyed by the unfitness, or worse, of 
their governors, by the mismanage- 
ment of the home government, and 
by that fatal delusion of the propriety 
of the domination of this country, 
and tif power of its aristocratic govern 
ment being made absolute over their 
free and democratic populations ? 

Our voice is a feeble one—our 
power and influence nothing — but 
sometimes an indifferent stander-by 
can see more of the game than the 
best players ; and therefore it is that 
we make bold to utter our thought 
aloud — to lift up our voice and say, 
that the system of management now 
and hitherto prevalent in the Colonial 
Office — the very notions, and ideas, 
and prejudices on which that system 
rests—is the core of rottenness which 
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will eat out the heart of our colo. 
nial empire, will prostrate our colonial 
strength, and convert what might have 
been a noble brotherhood of peoples 
into a number of alienated and discor- 
dant stutes. 

We here touch on the main defect 
in what Earl Grey is pleased to call 
his colonial policy—that he does not 
seem to have formed any notion of 
what is to be its ultimate aim or object. 
What, so far as we can foresee, is to 
be the probable result of all these great 
colonies we are founding? Are they 
ever to be independent nations, or are 
they always to continue to receive 
lords and governors from the British 
aristocracy? We do not pretend to 
say that any man can foresee the course 
of future events, but, at all events, 
it is but wise to entertain the question 
of future possibilities. Is the leading 
idea, the true theory, of the foundation 
of a British colony the hope of found- 
ing a future independent British na- 
tion? If not, what is the theory or 
object of founding it? Are we mere 
waiters upon Providence — attendants 
on the action of a machine, the prin- 
cipal and main motive power of which 
we are altogether ignorant of? If so, 
let us take care how we interfere with 
its motions; let us be very cautious 
how we meddle with its several parts ; 
and, above all, how we attempt to 
guide and control its action. We 
must confess that the history of our 
Colonial Office calls very forcibly 
to our minds the idea of a man 
meddling with such a machine, and, in 
trying to adjust its movements, being 
every now and then in imminent 
danger of having a hand or an arm 
lopped off, very hurriedly proceed- 
ing to let it alone again. Marry! as 
he is paid for superintending it, he 
must be doing something—even if that 
something happen to be mischief. Jt cer- 
tainly does seem to us, if we may beal- 
lowed to carry the figure a little further, 





* We use the term Britons rather than Englishmen, in order to include English, Welsh, 


that the wisest plan would be for the 
owner of such a self-acting machine to 
issue strict orders to his superintendent 
not to interfere with it further than 
may be necessary to oil its wheels, to 
free it from dust and dirt, and just to 
prevent any evil-disposed person from 
coming to injure it. We think, more. 
over, that these figurative expressions 
might receive a practical translation 
and embodiment that would redound 
equally to the credit and glory of the 
translator, and the benefit and en- 
lightenment of the community at large, 
whether at home or in our extra- 
tropical colonies. 

We mean no disrespect to people of 
any other race, when we say that the 
free and independent system of colo- 
nial policy we would advocate could 
be only practicable or successful with 
Britons.* For the truth of thisassertion 
as to the Spaniards, we may point to 
the contrast still afforded between their 
emancipated colonies and the United 
States. The French, if they have no 
large emancipated colonies, are ob- 
viously incapable even of governing 
themselves. 

We have, indeed, met within our own 
experience with curious examples of 
the difliculty experienced by most 
Frenchmen in forming even a correct 
notion of the possibility of founding 
a colony by the independent action of 
the people, and without the aid and su- 
perintendence of the government. 

New Zealand became largely settled 
by stray white men, Britons or Ameri- 
cans, long before it was taken posses- 
sion of asacolony. Lord John Russell, 
when Colonial Minister, being urged 
to take possession of it, declined, and, 
on the contrary, formally recognised 
the independence of the New Zealand 
chiefs. This scheme was found im- 
practicable ; settlement went on, lands 
were purchased from the natives; 
missionary establishments were formed ; 
land schemes even began to come into 


Scotch, Irish, Manx, and Jerseymen in one collective term. By “ Briton” we would under- 
stand a citizen of the United Kingdom. When, in a former part of this article, we spoke of 
“ personal independence, and the capacity for self-government,” as characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon, we by no means intended to say that other races could not acquire these valuable 
qualities—nor to deny that they had spread largely, and were now more rapidly spreading 
even among the most purely Celtic of our fellow-subjects. ‘They have become now pretty 
general characteristics of the whole population of the United Kingdom. We would be one of 
the last to contribute to any fantastic fettering of men’s minds by tying them up with party- 
coloured ribbons and national colours, which have long ceased to have any real value or utility. 
We looked back to history, merely for the origin of thoughts and feelings that have now, for 
all practical purposes, been as long and thoroughly mixed and blended together as are the 


several races of which we are composed. 
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existence, founded on the idea of pur. 
chasing large tracts from the chiefs, 
until at length Government stepped in, 
took possession of the country, and 
formed it into a British colony on the 
approved plan. In the meantime, Louis 
Philippe sent out an expedition to take 
ossession of New Zealand ; and the 
Seneh only arrived at Otago, just in 
time to find themselves British subjects. 
Practically, the colony of New Zea- 
land was forced into existence against 
the inclination of the then British Go- 
vernment, simply from the movement 
of British subjects to settle in it. Now, 
we recollect talking with a scientific 
Frenchman in Van Diemen’s Land on 
this matter, and nothing we could say 
could drive him from the fixed belief 
that the whole operation was a deep- 
laid plan and scheme of policy on the 
part of the Colonial Office. He re- 
fused to believe in the possibility of 
any community of colonists being 
formed, or any set of men being mad 
enough to attempt it, unless they had 
a regularly organised scheme to begin 
on, and were assured from the com- 
mencement of the support and protec- 
tion of the Government, and were, in 
fact, obeying its orders, and managed 
and guided by its superintendence. Such 
an idea as a number of men, without 
revious concert, meeting accidentally 
in a strange land, and at once formin 
a community, and establishing law 
order among themselves naturally and 
as a matter of course, seemed to him 
the wildest of visions. We have often 
since talked the matter over with 
Frenchmen, and have always found the 
same incredulity as to the possibility 
of self-government, and the same pre- 
conceptions in favour of a previously 
constituted authority and system of 
strong, symmetrical, organised ruling 
power, as a necessity of the case. 

The Dutch, so nearly allied to our- 
selves, fail in colonising, simply from 
their looking at it as a mere matter 
of gain, both to individuals and to the 
state. When they emancipate them- 
selves from these grovelling notions, 
they show a large capacity for self- 
government and independence in extra- 
tropical colonies, as witness the conduct 
of the Dutch Boers at the Cape, and 
their determined and successful eman- 
cipation of themselves from our Co- 
lonial Office rule. The self-expatria- 
tion of the Dutch Boers from their old 
settlements was a noble act. 

What we are concerned with now, 
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however, is to show, that no rules or 
maxims, or experience drawn from the 
colonies, whether in ancient or modern 
times, of any other race than ourselves, 
are applicable to our colonies. This 
assertion is not made from any over- 
weening self-love or national conceit. 
Like effects spring from like causes. 
Show us the history of any other na- 
tion, that for 800 years has gradually 
and steadily worked its way up towards 
freedom, never losing sight of the in- 
dependent, self-governing habits in- 
herent in its ancestry, through con. 
quest, through difficulty, through in. 
ternal dissensions and external wars— 
a nation, the whole people of which is 
imbued not merely with the desire for 
liberty, but with the daily use and 
habit of free action, and the practice 
and exercise of social political powers, 
and then from the colonial history of 
that nation will we be content to draw 
lessons that shall guide and govern our 
own colonial affairs. 

No such political cause can be found 
in the history of the world, therefore 
have there been no political effects 
worthy of our notice. We must make 
our colonial precedents (to speak the 
language of the lawyers) as we have our 
other political precedents, for ourselves, 
and not draw them from the books of 
any other people. 

If now, setting aside our dissent 
from the system of rule which has 
grown up in our Colonial Office, and 
is advocated by Earl Grey, we take his 
own theory as the true one, for the sake 
of argument, and examine into the 
details of the measures he has proposed 
or carried, we shall find much to com- 
mend, and, on the whole, more cause 
for praise and satisfaction than for cen- 
sure. This goodness of Lord Grey’smea- 
sures by no means does away with our 
dislike of his having the power to carry 
them, If one secretary can enforce 
good measures, another may just as 
easily put in practice those which are 
bad and mischievous. Even the mere 
change from one set of measures to 
another, supposing both to he equally 
good, is most injurious to the welfare of 
the colonies and destructive of the good 
feeling of the colonists. Few things can 
be more absurd than that the laws and 
regulations, the whole political being of 
all our colonies all over the world, shall 
be dependent on political changes here 
at home, in which they feel no interest, 
and in the production of which they 
have no voice. 
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All these considerations, however, 
for the moment set aside, let us see 
what are a few of the measures, de- 
scribed by Earl Grey in his book, the 
value of which he ple: ids as a set-off 
against his errors and mistakes, 

First of all, we need hardly say that 
we entirely agree with bim in all his 
measures depending on the “ Free- 
trade” question. The giving any 
colony any species of monopoly in the 

markets of our country is simp ly a con- 
cexled way of keeping it in fetters, 
We should only disagree with Earl 
Grey on these points by wishing to go 
much farther even than he does. For 
instance, we would have neithercustoms 
nor excise in any colony whatever; 
and, until the colonies became actually 
indepe ndent nations, we would render 
it incompe tent for any co jlonial autho- 
rity to establish any duties whatever, 
and equally impossible for the Impe- 
rial Government to impose any sort or 
kind of duties upon them. 

Lord Grey commences by consider- 

the sugarcolonies,* or, as we should 
Seherts call them, the mixed colonies— 
those, namely, in which the mass of 
the population consists of a coloured, 
and for the present inferior, race, with 
adominant white race to rule over them 
and manage them. Apropos to Cey- 
lon, Lord Grey advocates a measure 
which is ap plicable to all tropical and 
semi-tropical countries, where the 
means of subsistence are so easily ob- 
tainable, and the necessaries of life so 
few, and which has our entire ap- 
proval. 

In a despatch to Lord Torrington he 

says :— 


“Tt appears to me to be a mistake to re- 
gard the imposition of direct taxation, to 
a moderate amount, upon a population in 
such circumstances, as really injurious to 
them. . . In all European coun- 
tries the necessity of supplying their daily 
wants is to the labouring classes a sufficient 
motive to exertion. But the is very 
different in tropical climates, where the po- 
pulation is very scanty in proportion to the 
extent of territory ; where the soil readily 


case 
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yields a subsistence in return for very little 
labour ; and where clothing, food, and lodg- 
ing, such as are there required, are very 
easily obtainable. Experience proves that 
it is the disposition of the races of men by 
which those countries are generally in- 
habited to sink into an easy and listless 
mode of life, quite incompatible with the at- 
tainment of any high degree of civilisation,” 


Lord Grey, therefore, proposes to sti- 
mulate on races to a little extra ex. 
ertion by a poll-tax, or other direct 
impost, by which the whole expenses 
of the state shall be borne « equally by 
the whole mass of the population. Our 
own experience quite corroborates the 
ideas of Lord Grey as to the perfect 

ease with which any moderate impost 

could be borne by such a population. 
Where their labour is free, the work of 
one day, or at most of two, is sufficient 
to supply a man and his family with 
all they require for a week — there 
could be no harm in making him work 
yet one other day for the state in re- 
turn for the safety and protection he 
enjoys. Moreover, as Lord Grey points 
out, it would enable the state to dis. 
pense with all customs and duties on 
articles of luxury. Now, what we con. 
sider articles of luxury, become, for 
civilised life in the tropics, articles of 
necessity.t We should, therefore, if 
we wish to raise the coloured 1 races in 
the scale of civilisation, keep all articles 
of luxury and refinement as cheap as 
possible, in order to stimulate them to 
acquire the habit of using them, and 
to exercise that moderate amount of 
voluntary exertion which will be ne- 
cessary to procure them. 

As regards the West Indies, he also 
observes, that the emancipated negroes 
should, from the first, have been re- 
quired to pay, even if it were but in 
return for the gift of their freedom, 
such an amount of direct personal 
taxation as they could have done with 
the most manifest ease and advantage. 

Lord Grey afterwards enters into the 
details of the commercial condition of 
the Mauritius and of the West Indies, 
into which we 8 do not care to follow 


* Calling them sugar colonies is an instance of Lord Grey's want of powers of generalisation, 
What has the production of sugar to do with the political character of a country, except that 


hitherto it has required the presence of labourers of a coloured race ? 
whether they produce sugar or not. 


is the race of men, 


The essential character 


+ We look forward with confident expectation to the time when much of this reasoning, if 
not the whole of it, will be applicable to our own countries, where every man being able 
easily to earn the means of subsistence, shall also be able to pay a moderate poll-tax in return 
for that ease, with an additional property-tax in proportion to his means, and when, by the 
abolition of all customs and excise, the luxuries and conveniences of the whole earth shall 
be at our command at the cheapest possible rate. 
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him. He clearly points out how those 
colonies have surmounted the difficul- 
ties consequent on the doing away 
with ** Protection,” which at once ac- 
cepted the new state of things, and set 
to work in accordance with them; and 
how Jamzaica still continues depressed, 
because, among other reasons, she re- 
lied on the promises of the ‘* Protec- 
tionists ” here at home, instead of put- 
ting her own shoulder to the wheel. 

The constitution of Jamaica is a pe- 
culiar one, apparently most free and 
popular, but wanting in the very first 
element of freedom—namely, that of 
having a free people as its basis. The 
white inhabitants have been but an 
aristocracy of caste, and there is more 
real freedom even under a despotic 
monarch than in an aristocratic repub- 
lic. When Lord Grey, therefore, 

uotes the unsatisfactory working of 
the Assembly of Jamaica as an argu- 
ment against the policy of the self-go- 
vernment of colonies, he uses a so- 
phism which is sufficiently transparent. 

No mixed colony, as we shall pre- 
sently observe, can or ought to be a 
self-governing colony, for the verysame 
reason that no French or Spanish co- 
lony can be so—namely, that the mass 
of the population is incapable of self- 
government. In Jamaica those who 
are or would have been capable of 
self-government, have been corrupted 
and incapacitated for the purpose, 
by having so long been, and still 
being, in the position of a dominant 
race or natural aristocracy. 

From the sugar colonies, as he calls 
them, Lord Grey proceeds to those of 
North America, first and chief of 
which is Canada. Canada has now 
succeeded in almost entirely emancipat- 
ing herself from the rule of the Colo- 
nial Office. She has only to acquire 
the right of electing her own Governor 
when she will have attained her full 
position asa British colony, and any 
advance upon that can only be to the 
state of an independent nation. Lord 
Grey speaks with some self-compla- 
cency of the share which he and Lord 
John Russell’s administration had in 

lacing Canada in the high and satis- 
actory position she at present holds. 
As to that we can only say, that the 
Imperial Government (of whatever 
party) only consented to any steps 

ing taken towards the emancipation 
of Canada when they found they 
could not help it. They had to choose 
between keeping Canada ina state of 
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chronic insurrection, and holding her 
at a vast expense by the strong hand 


- of power, and allowing her her natural 


freedom of action, and the liberty of 
busying herself about her own aftairs. 
One most highly hopeful and satisfae- 
tory feature in Lord Grey’s account 
of Canada is, the spirit of loyalty and 
contentment now prevalent among the 
French population in Lower Canada, 
They seem to be fast acquiring habits 
of temperate but firm political action, 
in the exercise of public business, from 
which we must argue the happiest re- 
sults. The fusion of two races, so 
largely and diversely endowed by na- 
ture, under circumstances adapted for 
their peaceful harmonising, and their 
beneficial action and re-action upon 
each other, is calculated to raise to the 
highest point our hopes and expecta~ 
tions of their being a great and noble 
nation in the future. 

It by no means detracts from these 
anticipations that the present elements 
of this nation are occasionally of a 
somewhat turbulent and unruly dispo- 
sition. Lord Grey gives a very clear 
account of the origin of the riots of 
Montreal, in 1849, in which the par- 
liament houses and their valuable 
libraries were burnt, and awards great 
and apparently well-deserved praise to 
the Governor-General, Lord Elgin, 
for the moderation and forbearance he 
exercised on that occasion. One con- 
sequence of those riots was the remo. 
val of the seat of government from 
Montreal, ard the holding the sessions 
of the legislature alternately at Toronto 
and Quebec. 

Lord Grey then touches on the emi- 
gration question, showing what every 
one will now agree with, that it would 
have been most unwise for the Imperial 
Government to have embarked in the 
business of emigration, instead of con. 
fining itself to its proper duty of regu: 
lating that business, as carried on by 
individuals. He, of course, also men- 
tions the matter of the clergy reserves— 
a questio vexata now happily at rest ; 
and finally shows, from some lectures 
by the Rev. Adam Lillie, and front 
Mr. Tremenhere’s “‘ Notes,” &c., that 
the rate of progression in Canada, in 
increase of population, wealth, com- 
merce, public works, and even public 
education, so far from being inferior 
to that rate in the United States, is at 
least equal, if not superior to it, even 
taking the state of New York as their 
term of comparison. 
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In the other North American Colo- 
nies, the principal topics touched on 
by Lord Grey are — first, the question, 
which arose in Nova Scotia, as to 
whether holders of situations in the 
public service in the colonies should 
be regarded as having vested interests 
in them, and as entitled to compensa- 
tion for dismissal, unless that dismis- 
sal be for misconduct. On both these 
points the answer to the question has 
been in the affirmative ; and we think 
wisely so with respect to all offices 
which are not of a strictly political 
nature. 

The holders of any offices, similar in 
nature to those of our ministers, who 
come into them on the strength of the 
popular demand, cannot complain, 
when another set of men claim to step 
into their places on the very same 
ground on which they themselves ob- 
tained them. These men are but the 
embodiment of the policy the people 
wish to see carried out, and the instru- 
ments by which alone they can effect 
their purpose. In the case of all offices, 
however, that are not necessary for 
effecting the popular will, which re- 
quire peculiar fitness and experience 
for their administration, or which are 
of a professional nature, it is but wise 
in the people to guard against the pos- 
sible consequencesof their own caprice, 
and to make them permanent for life 
(unless from misconduct). If this be 
true, compensation for the loss of an 
office, the continuance of which is 
judged inexpedient, or from any other 
cause not the holder’s fault, follows as 
a natural corollary. 

The second question is the allowance 
of bounties for the encouraging certain 
branches of industry, which was raised 
by the legislature of New Brunswick 

ranting a bounty for the cultivation of 

emp. Bounties such as these occa- 
sionally come before us with such plau- 
sible pretexts, that we believe the only 
safe rule for a politician is to refuse 
to listen to all the circumstances of 
the case, and to be strictly guided 
by the maxim of political economy, 
which declares all bounties to be bad, 
certain of being injurious to some one, 
and, in the end, destructive of the ob- 
ject expected to be gained; on this 
pt therefore, we also agree with 

ord Grey. 


The third topic is the fishery ques- 
tion, which, under the over hasty ma- 
nagement of Sir John Pakington last 


year, was near ‘. volving us in a war 
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with the United States. We remem- 
ber to have heard a story of some one 
having set up a fishing-boat some 
where on the west of Ireland, and going 
into a neighbouring bay to fish. On 
landing he was set upon by the people, 
and nearly murdered for coming to 
fish in their bay. ‘‘ But,” said he, 
‘¢ you don’t fish yourselves; you have 
no boats, no nets, nor even hooks or 
lines.” ** Arrah, what matter,” returned 
they, ‘sure don’t the fish belong to us— 
what right have you to be coming 
and taking them ?” Now, any one who 
approves of the native reasoning on 
this occasion is logically entitled to 
defend the restriction of the fisheries 
on our own shores, whether home or 
colonial. For ourselves, we must say, 
that if the people who live close by 
don’t choose to catch the fish, or have 
not the means or skill to catch so many 
or so fast as those who come from a 
distance, it is simply their own fault; 
and if they grumble they deserve to be 
laughed at for their pains. Lord Grey 
lets us a little into the real state of the 
case with respect to Newfoundland, by 
showing that it is not the fishermen 
there who grumble at the intrusion of 
the Americans or the French, so much 
as the merchants who supply the fisher- 
men, who generally manage to keep 
them in debt, and whose gains are 
diminished by the supplies brought by 
American schooners along the coasts. 
We remember to have heard something 
of this before, and have not the least 
doubt of its being the true history of 
the outcry about the fisheries. 

Lord Grey then takes up the colonies 
of Australia, and discusses three prin- 
cipal questions with respect to them, 
namely :—Ist, The sale of land, and 
emigration. 2nd, Transportation and 
the convict system. 3rd, The consti- 
tutions and governments of the several 
colonies. 

With regard to the first, Lord Grey 
of course defends the past and existing 
state of things, showing the advantage 
of disposing of all lands by sale at auc- 
tion, keeping the minimum price up to 
£1 per acre, devoting half the land 
fund thus acquired to the cost of the 
emigration of labourers from this 
country, and the regulations and re- 
strictions on that emigration adopted 
by the commissioners at home. On all 
these points we think Lord Grey makes 
out a good case. We agree with him 
also on the advantages of the plan of 
giving to squatters in the unsettled 
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districts ten years’ leases for their 
“runs,” and compensation for perma- 
nentimprovements. He tries tosupport 
a pet crotchet of his own as to the estab- 
lishment of “ District Councils” in New 
South Wales—a kind of rural municipal 
organisation, so admirably adapted to 
the circumstances and habits of the 
colonists, that, though the power of 
establishing them has been some years 
in existence, we very much doubt 
whether the majority of the inhabitants 
have ever heard of it. This puts us 
in mind of a proposition of Lord John 
Russell’s when he was Colonial Minis- 
ter, for concentrating the convict po- 
pulation of New South Wales upon 
Cockatoo Island in Sydney Harbour— 
a proposition that would be equalled 
only by a plan for locating all the 
upers and distressed inhabitants of 
reland upon Ireland’s Eye, or all the 
risoners of London upon Eelpie Is- 
mn Such little mistakes in the re- 
lative size and importance either of 
places or measures are incidental to, 
and characteristic of, our Colonial 
Office. 

The question of transportation of 
convicts, and the various modes of em- 
ploying or emancipating them in the 
colonies, is so large a one, that to do 
it anything like justice would require 
far more space than we are able to 
devote to it. 

There can be little doubt that for 
this country, and for the convicts them- 
selves, a well managed system of trans- 

rtation is almost an unmixed good. 

o better system of disposing of and 
reforming criminals (so far as they are 
capable of reformation) has hitherto 
been devised. 

If, on the other hand, we look on it 
from a colonial point of view, there 
can be as little doubt that materially 
and pecuniarily a certain large amount 
of convict labour is most beneficial to 
a colony during its earlier years of 
settlement, and for a certain time after 
its foundation. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt whatever that, 
morally, theintroduction and emancipa- 
tion of convicts must be in all cases 
most injurious to the well-being and 
happiness of any colony. Lord Grey 
truly remarks, that it does not follow 
because a man is a free emigrant that 
he is therefore necessarily moral and 
virtuous, and that, practically, many 
convicts who have been led into crime 
by sudden temptation or other circum- 
stances, may really be better men than 
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some free emigrants. Granted; but 
the difference is here, that a free 
emigrant has a character to lose, and 
an emancipated convict has none. We 
are not thinking now of great crimes, 
but of the every-day life and action of 
the men. If an emancipated convict 
abstain from great crimes and the actual 
infraction of the law, he does all that 
can be reasonably expected of him ; he 
is a’ very worthy and respectable person 
for an emancipist. That he does not 
adhere to the truth, that he is not fair 
and honest in his dealings, that he is 
ready at all times to resort to low 
trickery, to mean subterfuges, and to 
all the baseness which distinguishes the 
blackleg and the scoundrel from the 
honest man in every rank of life, is 
what all men expect from him and 
allow of in him. A free emigrant, even 
if he have no principle to guard him 
against these practices, will, in the 
majority of instances, be prevented from 
falling into them by the mere shame 
attached tothem. ‘The mere shame of 
appearing as a knave before his family, 
his friends, or his neighbours, keeps 
many a man in the straight path. Now, 
an emancipated convict has no sense of 
shame—it has been burnt out of him by 
the branding ordeal of the court and 
the prison, even if not destroyed long 
before. Any society, therefore, that has 
any large infusion of emancipated con- 
victs among its ranks—men ostensibly 
without shame and without principle, 
must inevitably have its stan of 
morals lowered, and its truth and 
honesty debased. 

Take a small example. We recol- 
lect travelling by coach between Sydney 
and Bathurst, when a decently-dressed, 
well-behaved man, but one whom any 
old colonist would have known as an 
emancipist, got off the coach at dusk. 
The coachman said his fare was half-a- 
crown, and the man gave him a coin, 
which, instead of pocketing, the coach- 
man carefully looked at, and imme- 
diately jumped down and laid hold of 
him ; on which the man merely laughed, 
and exchanged it for another. The 
first was a rupee, or two shilling piece. 
Neither the coachman nor passen- 
gers seemed to look on the occurrence 
as anything remarkable or different 
from what might be expected. The 
coachman merely exercised a caution 
and suspicion of all men, that had be- 
come habitual to him. Now, this sus- 
picion, and utter want of confidence in 
the strict honesty of the majority of 
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those with whom you come in contact, 
is one of the most unhappy and con- 
taminating influences that can be ex- 
erted on any man or any set of men. 
We can easily understand that among 
the class of the rich “squatters” and 
landholders, as also among the capi- 
talists and merchants of the Australian 
colonies, there is a large proportion in 
favour of the importation of convict 
labour. Employers of labour of course 
wish to have it as cheaply as they can. 
This desire fully accounts for a part of 
the Legislative Council at Sydney hav- 
ing reported in favour of it, and for the 
desire expressed for it by the ‘ squat- 
ters” of Moreton Bay and others; 
but we do firmly believe, that the po- 
pular agitation that arose against the 
continuance of convict importation, and 
the strong popular resistance that was 
rising against it, though it may have 
been intensified somewhat by the hope 
of keeping up wages, was based in the 
strong instinct and common-sense feel- 
ing of the people—that united instinct 
which so often turns out to be true, 
and natural, and correct, thoughit may 
never find adequate expression, and 
though all kinds of specious and irre- 
futable reasonings and arguments may 
be brought forward against it. 

We fully agree that life and property 
may be as safe in a well-managed con- 
vict colony as they are here at home, 
but nothing like so safe as they are in 
a colony that has never received con- 
victs, and is at a distance from convict 
influence. Moving suddenly from such 
a colony as the latter into one of the 
former, is like passing from a drawing. 
toom of ladies and gentlemen into the 
wards of a work-house, so far as one’s 
feelings and associations are concerned. 

We should now, therefore, at what- 
ever cost or risk, advocate that entire 
cessation of the transportation or im- 
portation of convicts into the Eastern 
Australian colonies, whether as con- 
victs, as ticket-of-leave men, as exiles, 
ot as expirées, which, it appears, is 
likely to be enforced by our present 
Government. 

As to Western Australia, the ques- 
tion is pretty well settled by the inha- 
bitants desiring the importation of con- 
victs, and being indeed no longer able 
to do without them. Extraordinary 
diseases require extraordinary reme- 
dies, and, in this case, perhaps we 
might turn homeopathists, and say— 
* similia similibus curantur,” Western 
Australia has been all along ill of the 





Colonial Office ; it will require further 
doses of ittocure her. Surrounded by 
an impassable desert on the land side, 
and by awild and stormy ocean oh 
the other, with few or no boats, except 
at one or two points, escape from the 
country is difficult. Its climate, on the 
other hand, is healthy and delightful, 
and its tracts of fertile land widely 
scattered, with great spaces of desert 
country between them, It might safel 
then be given up to the Colonial Office 
as a great prison for many years, with 
the hope that, eventually, by the means 
of convict labour, they may make it a 
fit residence for a community of honest 
men. 

As regards the constitutions of the 
Australian colonies, Lord Grey gives 
an abstract of the deliberations and 
reports on which the general measure 
respecting them was founded in 1850, 
There is one point of general interest 
raised here which is worth examina- 
tion — Should a colonial legislature 
consist of one chamber or two? Most 
people, perhaps, would at first—argu- 
ing from the analogy of our own legis. 
lature, and our two houses of Com- 
mons aud Lords—say two; and if it 
were a question of founding a consti- 
tution for an independent nation, we 
should most certainly agree with them, 
We here meet again, however, with 
that remarkable want of all clear ideas 
and guiding theory of what a colony 
is, and what it ought to be, which, 
however speculative 1t may be deemed, 
is perpetually turning up in one shapé 
or another as a practical difficulty. 
Any one with clear theoretical ideas 
on this point would at once see that 
a second legislative chamber (an- 
swering in its functions to our 
House of Lords) is absolutely useless 
in ourcolonies as at present constituted. 
Its functions of resisting hasty popular 
legislation, and of introducing greater 
deliberation before the measures passed 
are acted on, are all discharged by the 
Colonial Office itself, or by the Imperial 
Parliament in some instances. ‘The 
motive or originating power being the 
legislative assembly of a colony, its 
action at present is clogged, first of all 
by the assent of the Governor being 
required ; secondly, the assent of the 
Crown, as advised by the Colonial 
Minister ; and thirdly, if need be, by 
the assent of Parliament. To add 
still another clog and drag-chain to 
this well-guarded legislative action is 
not seiely superfluous, but mischiev- 
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ous, inastnuch as it tends greatly to 
diminish the sense of responsibility 
under which the primary legislators 
ought to act, and to render them care- 
less and supine in their duties. It can 
hardly be worth people's while taking 
any great pains, or exercising great 
caution, in framing measures that have 
so many ordeals to pass before they 
can come into permanent existence. 
Any blame resulting from them, more- 
over, may be bandied about from one 
side of the water to the other. Where- 
as if the framers and passers of any 
act were at once to be face to face with 
the people, as the authors of it, when 
it came in force, they would take very 
good care to have sound reasons to 
give for the measure. 

We can, then, perfectly understand 
Lord Grey’s doubts and hesitation as 
to the utility of a second chamber in 
the colonies, although he may hardly 
be conscious of their real origin. 

If there be a real use in, and a ne- 
cessity for, a second chamber in any 
colony, there can be no longer any use 
in, or necessity for, the Colonial Office 
as regards that colony. Conversely, 
there can be no use in a second cham- 
ber in any of our colonies until they 
are freed from the control of our 
Colonial Office. 

‘There is one amendment on the old 
practice introduced into the late act 
constituting the Australian legislature, 
which we think really an amendment, 
and it bears directly on the question 
just discussed. The Governor, instead 
of his powers being confined to the 
simple assent to, or disallowance of, 
any bill passed by the Assembly, has 
now the power of returning such bill 
for further consideration, with any 
amendments he may think it right to 
suggest. In other words, the House 
of Lords, or second chamber, function, 
is to be shared between the Governor 
and the Colonial Office. We think 
this arrangement may work well in 
several ways, not the least of which 
we regard as this one, that it will ac- 
custom the Legislative Council to have 
amendments proposed to it, on bills 
and acts that are still fresh in their 
memories, and in which they have not 
lost an interest ; and they will thus be 
trained to that vital action and reaction 
of different parts of the body politic 
which are essential to the life of politi- 
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cal as of individual bodies. It will, 
moreover, diminish the antagonism be- 
tween the Governor, as the mere ser- 
vant of the Colonial Office, and the 
legislature, and tend to produce a 
greater union of feeling and interest 
between them. 

In a former part of his work Lord 
Grey mentions a curious modification 
of the jury system, as having originated 
in Tasmania, which we think is worthy 
of some consideration. ‘This modifica- 
tion is as follows:—the verdict, if 
given within two hours, must be an 
unanimous one; but after the expira- 
tion of two hours a verdict with a 
minority of one is allowable; after 
four hours a minority of two, after 
six hours a minority of three, after 
eight of four; and if after a delibera- 
tion of ten hours more than four remain 
still dissentient, a new jury is to be 
empannelled. 

The chapter (or letter) devoted by 
Lord Grey to New Zealand is, beyond 
question, the most interesting, as it is 
also the best written in his book. It 
owes this distinction in part to the ex- 
tract from the very admirable despatch 
of Sir George Grey, the present Gover- 
nor of New Zealand,* and partly to 
its being of a more historical and de- 
scriptive character than his accounts 
of the other colonies. 

It might appear at first sight that 
New Zealand is a mixed colony as we 
have defined that term, composed, 
nainely, of an inferior coloured race 
and a dominant white one. For the 
present, and to a certain extent, thig 
1s doubtless true. New Zealand, hows 
ever, is an exception’to the other 
mixed colonies, because the inferiority 
of the coloured race will, in a short 
time, become nothing. They have 
hitherto been, and still are, our in- 
feriors in civilisation, habits, manners, 
customs, &c.; but this was from de- 
fect of circumstances, not of capacity. 
When the New Zealanders are coms 
pared with negroes or any other 
coloured race, there is this difference, 
that the capacity of the New Zealand- 
ers already exists, and can be at once 
trained and utilised, while that of other 
coloured races must be greatly in- 
creased by a training of several gene- 
rations, gradually breeding a superior 
race, before it can be placed on the 
same footing. We have always been 


* Lord Grey takes occasion to point out that this Sir George is no relation of his, and that 


he never saw him. 
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aware and always contended for the 
admission of this fact, that the whole 
Malayo-Polynesian race, are, in natural 
capacity, whether physical, mental, 
or moral, the equals of ourselves. 
Whenever they were placed in tem- 
perate and unenervating climates, they 
would, in a brief space of time, be ca- 
pable of being civilised to any amount. 
Of the truth of this idea the corrobo- 
ration may be found even in the tro- 
= regions of the Eastern Archipe- 
ngo, the Sandwich Islands, and Ta- 
hiti ; and it is now amply confirmed by 
Governor Grey’s account of the rapid 
strides making by the New Zealanders 
in education, in the acquisition of pro- 
perty, in habits of civilisation, and in 
the practice of the precepts of Chris- 
tianity. Whether in war or in peace, 
they are evidently worthy of our re- 
spect and esteem, and we look forward 
to their approaching amalgamation 
into the ranks and society of the 
colonists with confident expectation. 

In Lord Grey’s account of Ceylon 
there is nothing of any remarkable in- 
terest. He describes a personal tax on 
the natives for road-making as working 
well, and being cheerfully paid; advo- 
cates the stringent repression of re- 
bellion ; and defends Lord Torrington. 
As to the vigorous action of troops, 
when brought out, we entirely agree 
with him. We would never summon out 
our armed force until absolutely com. 

lied; but when we were compelled, 
it should be no child’s play, and no 
idle pageant. Soldiers are meant to 
kill men with ; if you are to use them, 
you must put them to the use for which 
they are intended. 

Of the Cape of Good Hope, Lord 
Grey writes more at length and more in 
earnest. This earnestness verges upon 
anger, when he comes to treat of the re- 
sistance offered by that colony to the 
landing of the convicts taken out by 
the Neptune ; and like any other angry 
man, Lord Grey ventures upon several 
rash and _ inconsiderate assertions. 
First of all, Lord Grey talks about the 
Cape colonists having ‘‘so much re- 
gard for the general interests of the 
British nation,” and ‘taking their 
share of the common burdens of the 
empire.” Why, what does Lord Grey 
suppose the colonists went out for? 
He might as well expect them to claim 
their share of the national debt. He 
laments their inhumanity to the con- 
victs in not allowing them to land. But 
were the colonists to give up their great, 


and as they and we believed, their 
most momentous cause, from mere pity 
to a set of convicts? The sufferings of 
the convicts were plainly chargeable on 
those who sent them there, not upon 
the colonists who did not want them, 
and all along protested against having 
them. Then he says, that in the 
House of Lords, even the peers op. 
posed to his government did not object 
to their being sent. Very likely not! 
What had the peers to do with a parcel 
of colonists in the other hemisphere ? 
How many of our hereditary jegisla. 
tors would have troubled themselves 
to interfere to save the Cape from being 
buried in the ocean, unless some petty 
point of their own interest—some party 
object, or party passion, or some pri- 
vilege of their order had been involved 
in the cataclysm? Lastly, Lord Grey 
says that this resistance to the landing 
of the convicts was the cause of the last 
Kaffir war !! and that he is sure the 
colonists must have repented of it. 
With such nonsense as this there is 
no serious argument, The real point 
of soreness and irritation in Lord 
Grey’s mind is this, — the aristocratic 
Earl was for once fairly opposed by the 
roused democratic strength and spirit 
of a people, and he had to succumb to it, 
The spirit of the future appeared em. 
bodied before his eyes, and he knew 
it for his master. Never was more sig- 
nificant sign made to mortal — never 
was a handwriting on a wall more plain 
to any one with eyes that can dare 
to read it. The powerful minister 
of the mightiest empire upon earth 
was calmly and deliberately defied 
and resisted by a small community 
of Saxon freemen, who simply felt 
that as long as they were resolved and 
united, no earthly power could make 
them submit. Repent! We know very 
little of British colonists if there be one 
free man at the Cape who repents, or 
has ever repented of that action, and 
if itis not handed down from father to 
son as a goodly heritage and boast. 

To keep their commonwealth un- 
spotted from the stain of convictism 
was a noble object ; it was gained in a 
noble and heroic way — by a bloodless 
victory that will be quoted as an ex- 
ample to be followed, if need be, in 
every other British colony on earth; 
and as a lesson to be learned by Earl 
Grey, and every other minister who 
may hereafter have the management of 
the colonies placed in his hands. 


After getting as well as he can over 
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this little passage in his colonial history, 
Lord Grey goes on to speak of the 
Kaflir war, and among other things 
mentions his letter of recall to Sir H. 
Smith, which at the time made some 
little stir, and was the occasion of much 
obloquy being cast upon his lordship. 
In our opinion, Lord Grey was per- 
fectly right, and we always thought so. 
It mattered little whether Sir Harry 
Smith was right or wrong, capable or 
incapable—if Lord Grey came honestly 
and fairly to the conclusion that Sir 
Harry Smith had made mistakes, or 
had not done so well as he might have 
done, he was not only justified in 
recalling him, he was bounce by his duty 
to do so, and also publicly to reprove 
him for what he disapproved in his 
conduct. 

If governors are to be sent out to 
our colonies as the servants of the 
colonial minister for the time being, no 
one can complain of his treating them 
as his servants. 

One of the strongest reasons we 
have for objecting to the appointment 
of the governors of colonies by the 
minister here at home is, that they 
must always necessarily look to him as 
their master—consider his dictates, 
humour his whims, and concede to 
his crotchets, rather than study the in- 
terests and wishes of the colony over 
which they rule. We wish to see the 
system altered, and much power taken 
out of the Colonial Minister’s hands; 
but while he retains it, we shall never 
be so illogical or so childish as to quar- 
rel with him for exercising it. 

The remainder of Earl Grey’s book 
is occupied with some notice of Hong 
Kong and Labuan ; of our posts on the 
west coast of Africa, of which he men- 
tions some very interesting facts; and 
of Malta, which he likewise describes 
as improving. 

He then sums up rather hastily, and 
when after having read the book, we 
come to ask ourselves why it was writ- 
ten, we really are at a loss for any de- 
finite answer. We are almost inclined 
to suspect that one strong motive for 
writing it, was to relieve himself of 
some of the bile accumulated during a 
five years’ sitting at the Colonial Office. 
We do not mean to say that there oc- 
cur any ill-tempered or embittered ex- 
pressions in the book—all is smooth, 
and courtly, and official ; but we really 
do think that Lord Grey fancies the 
colonists will have reason to regret 
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him ; that they will repent, when they 
see how kind, and generous, and wise 
he meant to be for them, that they 
were ever froward, and fractious, and 
rebellious ; and that his book will not 
only vindicate himself, but make other 
people ashamed of themselves. If such 
a motive had any influence in causing 
Karl Grey to take the trouble of writing 
his book, we fear we cannot congratu- 
late him on his object being accom. 
plished. Nevertheless we must still 


congratulate ourselves and our colonial 
brethren on the book having been pub. 
lished, both for the information which 
it contains and for the weakness and 
imperfections which it exposes. 


We had hoped and intended to have 
closed this article with some exposition 
of our own ideas as to the colonies— 
to have propounded a theoretical clas- 
sification of them, which might have 
been found useful in practice, and a 
few general principles as to their form 
of government which might be use- 
fully discussed at all events, even if 
they were never adopted. The limits 
of our space, and probably also those 
of the reader’s patience, forbid us to 
enter at any length upon this subject. 
Our classification would be something 
like the following :— 


1. Free Colonies. 
2. Convict Colonies. 
3. Mixed Colonies, 


1. By free colonies we would mean 
all colonies peopled mainly by Britons, 
such as our North American colonies, 

la. We would put into a subdivision 
of this class all conquered colonies of 
European races. 

2. By convict colonies, we would 
mean all British colonies to which a 
large population of convicts was trans- 
ported, and in which they were eman- 
cipated. 

3. By mixed colonies we would 
mean all countries where the British 
race was a dominant few, ruling over 
and employing a coloured labouring 
population. 

To Class No. 1, after the first few 
years of early settlement, say the first 
five, were overcome, we would at 
once assign the most ample freedom 
in the management of their own affairs, 
They should elect their own governor, 
as well as their own council, assembly, 
or whatever else they choose to call it. 
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Their institutions should at first be of 
the utmost simplicity, cheapness, and 
rudeness if you please—rough and 
ready, like their life—with provision 
for their gradual extension, and com- 
plexity, and refinement, as the popu- 
lation and wealth of their community 
increased. The sole restraint upon 
them should be that they should con. 
fine their legislation strictly to their 
own affairs, and that their laws should 
be subject to the ultimate revision of 
Parliament, and pending that, to tem- 
porary suspension by the Crown. 

As to subdivision la, in the case of 
a new conquest, it would for some time 
require to be held by the strong hand ; 
but provision could easily be made 
either for infusing our own blood into 
it, or incorporating it with one of our 
own colonies, and thus gradually as. 
similating it to No. 1. 

Class No. 2 would require a special 
system of management, much more 
nearly resembling the present one. As 
long as a great convict establishment 
was kept up in a colony, and a large 
proportion of the population consisted 
of emancipated convicts, any govern- 
ment founded on the free action of the 
people, the unrestrained voices of free 
men (neither thralls nor felons) is 
obviously a contradiction in terms as 
Well as in fact. It must be governed 
from without; and before it can be 
trusted with its own freedom it must go 
through a period of quarantine, as it 
were, in which its blood must be most 
thoroughly purged and purified of its 
previous contamination. It would be 
by no means diflicult to make pro- 
vision in any case for the transition of 
every colony from Class 2 to Class 1. 

As to Class 3, the management be- 
comes more difficult and complicated, 
and more dependent on the special cir- 
cumstances of the case. The granting 
of the power of self-government to any 
colony of this class is rather to be de- 
precated than otherwise, as it will be 
sure to fallinto the hands of the few, and 
thus be used for the oppression of the 
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many. We would far rather at once see 
them placed under a gentle despotism, 
or even under the management of the 
Colonial Office, strictly supervised by 
Parliament. Our present Colonial 
Office, indeed, seems rather specially 
devised and adapted for the manage- 
ment. of colonies such as these, whence 
it naturally comes that it looks upon 
all the colonies as peopled by men who 
do not know how to take care of them. 
selves, and require its benevolent and 
protecting aid. 

To mixed colonies, we think our 
Colonial Office might be so adjusted 
and reformed as to become a worthy 
guide, protector, and guardian; and we 
would gladly see the whole of them, 
including Jamaica, placed directly 
under it, when it is so reformed and ad- 
justed. It would, however, require 
most stringent supervision by the Par- 
liament and people of these realms, to 
see that it did not become a ‘roi 


JSuineant,” thatit exercised its guardian. 


ship wisely and well—neither suffering 
the coloured part of the population to 
fall back into indolence and savagery, 
nor allowing the white portion to be 
too lordly, and practically and inju- 
riously oppressive. 

With these few words we cease. We 
have in this last part rather hinted at 
than developed our ideas, and doubtless 
before they could be reduced to practice 
they would require the examination and 
discussion of many minds, the introduc- 
tion of many modifications and of 
many improvements. It is one thing 
for a man to scheme in his closet, and 
quite another when he comes to put 
his schemes in practice in the busy stir 
of life, and among the shock of men, 
Still the theory of politics is so far from 
being useless, that no great practical 
politician ever attained success without 
it, and no great practical political mea- 
sures or institutions ever had an abiding 
existence that contradicted its prin- 
ciples, and were not founded, knowingly 
or by accident, in accordance with its 
rules. 
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